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NOTICE TO THE READER. 


Tue present number will conclude the actual series of The Journal of 
Sacred Literature. Several reasons have led to this decision. It is 
found desirable to limit each series to a manageable number of volumes, 
and ten being a manageable number, it has been now adopted. The 
rapid change in the current of English theological thought, from quiet 
investigation, to violent controversies about rationalism and ritualism, 
if the Editor may use those words, has practically taught the neces- 
sity of a change in the plan of the Journal if it is to continue. 
One way or another, he finds himself compelled to resort to a kind of 
coup d'état. When he purchased the Journal five years and a half 
since, he hoped that his risk would at most not go beyond that of 
editing and writing gratuitously. He has been deceived. Not only is 
the purchase-money irrecoverably sunk, and the whole of his labour 
without return, but he sees himself in presence of growing responsi- 
bilities. This will never do. The collaborateurs who have in effect so 
freely sacrificed their valuable contributions, are also to be remembered. 
At any rate the world should not be led to suppose that either Editor 
or contributors have received any payment for their work. It has been 
a labour of love and a source of positive expense to those by whom it 
has been kept up. Under the circumstances, the Editor has resolved 
not to go on in the same way any longer; certainly he will no longer 
be responsible for material loss, Dr. Kitto, the honoured founder of 
the Journal, had to take the same step, and he was wise to do it, for 
the wear and tear of anxious and unrewarded toil for the good of others 
is enough, and a mere literary man without a fortune should not be 
called upon for more. 
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If the Journal is continued, as it probably will be, the commercial 
risk will be guaranteed by zealous friends, most of whom will undertake 
to supply free articles as they have done before. New supporters and 
writers will also put their hand to the plough. The staff thus consti- 
tuted will endeavour to co-operate with each other and with the Editor, 
who is willing still to conduct the Journal. This co-operation will lead 
to valuable and important results: the basis of the publication will 
be wider, and though it will not forfeit its old character for learned 
research and discussion, it will handle more freely the questions which 
agitate the public mind, and promise to involve consequences of no 
trifling character. The Journal will of course ever be on the side of 
God and truth, but it will fearlessly deal with matters which it has 
hitherto either avoided or handled very delicately. It is proposed 
that the writers should not be required to advocate one side only, but 
that men of opposite opinions should state their views and reasons, and 
analyze and sift each other’s arguments. 

The foregoing observations are perhaps premature, and are certainly 
not official, but it may be taken for granted that in future the Journal 
would be more popular in its form, and would not shrink from the 
problems and topics of the hour. It would under the altered arrange- 
ment have a claim to wider sympathy, and in our day might expect to 
be read with more extended interest. In the present announcement no 
pledge is given even of continuing the Journal, though after what has 
happened it is to be expected, and is certain, if a few more come for- 
ward to share the really insignificant burden. Perhaps it will be said 
that if the risk is insignificant, why repudiate it? The Editor, whose 
proprietorship has been a diminishing quantity, does not feel required to 
work and pay too, and is not in a position to do it; therefore with 
gratitude to God for helping him to do so much, he proposes to occupy 
a rather different, but he trusts, a no less useful place. 

The res anguste domi of Horace have been predicated of a very long 
series of ‘‘ poor authors,” and are hardly to be counted a disgrace in an 
age of sensationalism and centralization of patronage. Sensational Dives 
is clothed in purple and fine linen, and your plodding literary explorer 
and toiler gets none of his patronage, and but little of any body else’s. 
Yet the domain of quiet writers, thinkers, and scholars is of immense 
importance, and if they did not investigate it, it would be bad for the 
popular writer, preacher, controversialist. Nobody disdains to make 
use of the results of scholarship, and almost nobody will condescend to 
buy the scholar’s books. There are exceptions, noble exceptions, and 
we are proud of them, but we have no public provision or spirit to hold 
up the student who toils and drudges to add to the wisdom of the 
world. Our newest memory of unrequited erudition and toil is summed 
up in the name of our kind coadjutor, now in heaven, Dr, Hincxs, 
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THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE GOSPELS TESTED BY 
AN EXAMINATION OF THEIR CONTENTS. 


By tHe Rev. C. A. Row. 
(Concluded from Vol. XI., page 312.) 


Tue phenomena presented by the parallel discourses which we 
have already considered have proved the following points. The 
use of the same identical words and grammatical constructions 
in the synoptics can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that they have been derived from a common source in the Greek 
language. The verbal variations, and the additions found in a 
discourse as we read it in one evangelist, compared with the 
form in which it stands in another, no less distinctly prove that 
the original form of the discourse as it first existed in the Greek 
language must have undergone considerable variations prior to 
its having been incorporated into the pages of our Gospels. 
Many of the variations are reports of the same ideas with con- 
siderable diversities of verbal expression. Now it is inconceivable 
that all these variations were actually uttered by our Lord, nor 
can they be accounted for on the principle that one Evangelist 
has recorded one fragment of our Lord’s utterance, and one 
another. Such a supposition would be a sufficient account of the 
presence of utterances in meaning entirely distinct, which are 
found in one Evangelist, but which are omitted by another; but 
not of expressions identical in meaning, but varying in the words 
in which they are expressed. It is evident also that it is impossible 
to assume that the discourses as we read them in any one of the 
synoptics are the ipsissima verba of our Lord’s, and that those 
contained in the others are variations which have arisen in the 
course of transmission. The fact is, that sometimes Matthew 
presents us with indications of giving us reports of our Lord’s 
ipsissima verba, to the exclusion of the other two. The same is 
also not unfrequently the case with Mark and also with Luke. 
But what is still more remarkable, there are occasions when 
portions of discourses in different Evangelists bear internal 
evidences of representing our Lord’s identical utterances, while 
the remainder have undergone modifications in form ; and some- 
times we find a portion of a discourse in one Evangelist, and a 
portion in another, having the appearance of representing our 
Lord’s identical utterance, while the remainder of it wears the 
form of an abridgment, or represents the meaning with less 
distinctness and precision. The variations are such as we should 
naturally expect to arise if memoranda of discourses had been 
s2 
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composed by different persons after they had been recited by 
apostolic men, and had been extensively used in the composition 
of the Gospels. 

The very remarkable character of the variations presented 
by these discourses precludes us from assuming that a single 
writing existed which contained either the whole or a large 
portion of them, and which has been used by the three synoptics 
as the groundwork of their existing Gospels. If we suppose 
that each Evangelist used the same record of these discourses, it 
is utterly impossible to account for their variations in words 
which would then seem to be capricious, their omissions and 
insertions. On what principle could these have been made? 
If an Evangelist had a portion of our Lord’s discourse before his 
eyes which he has omitted, he must have passed it over with a 
set and deliberate purpose. In one word he must have judged 
that it was unimportant. But such a judgment seems hardly con- 
sistent with the profound respect which they felt for our Lord’s 
teaching, which has withheld them from inserting into it any 
foreign element or individuality of theirown. If it be suggested 
that the Evangelists have made their insertions and omissions at 
the suggestion of the inspiring Spirit, this will not help us out 
of the difficulty. It is highly probable that there were utterances 
of our Lord which the influence of the Spirit hindered the 
Evangelists from recording; yet on no theory of inspiration is 
it conceivable that the Spirit directed one Evangelist to record 
an important utterance of our Lord, which the same Spirit 
influenced another to pass over. Yet it is an unquestionable 
fact that there are important utterances which one Evangelist 
has recorded, which another has passed over in silence, and not 
unfrequently when they have formed portions of the same dis- 
course, and even greatly elucidate its meaning. These pecu- 
liarities in the Evangelists have compelled us to assume that 
many of the discourses recorded by them have been derived from 
memoranda more or less full, and that sometimes a memoran- 
dum reported a discourse in an abridged form. 

The identities of words and constructions between two of the 
Evangelists, and sometimes between all three, are of so striking 
a character, that they cannot possibly be accounted for on the 
supposition that they separately translated an Aramaic docu- 
ment. The phenomena presented by them prove that the pre- 
sent form of a discourse has originally grown out of a previous 
account existing either orally or in writing in the Greek language, 
to which the identities of expression and of grammar are unques- 
tionably due. If the phenomena presented by the Gospels had 
enabled us to assume that the parallel discourses were derived from 
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a single account in Aramaic, it would be a very simple solution of 
the problem to assume that this Aramaic Gospel had been trans- 
lated into Greek at an early period, and that this translation had 
been so constantly used, that its words and constructions had be- 
come engraven on the mind in a manner resembling those of our 
English Version, and that from this source had originated the 
identities of Greek words and grammar. But it is hardly pos- 
sible deeply to study the discourses in the synoptics, and arrive 
at the conclusion that they have grown out of a single common 
original ; on the contrary, many of them present every indication 
of having been derived from a considerable number of indepen- 
dent memoranda. The supposition, therefore, that they have 
originated in a common Aramaic Gospel translated into Greek, 
however otherwise probable, is rendered untenable by the pecu- 
liar aspect of the discourses themselves. If, therefore, we are 
compelled to assume that these discourses have originated in 
separate memoranda composed in Aramaic, we are driven to the 
conclusion that each independent memorandum must have had 
a translator into Greek, in order that we may account for the 
singular identities in the Greek words and constructions; and 
that its variations must have originated in subsequent repeti- 
tions. Written accounts must have been preserved, which re- 
tained many of the original words and phrases, but not unfre- 
quently varied the words and the arrangement, or presented 
the same ideas in an abridged form. 

Now the assumption of a large number of independent trans- 
lators has such a degree of antecedent improbability, that nothing 
but necessity would justify us in-entertaining it. But the evi- 
dence which the parallel narratives present, that they are deflec- 
tions from an original in the Greek language, is so commanding, 
as to compel us to assume that an account must have existed 
in that language prior to the composition of the Gospels, out 
of which their verbal similarities have originated. If, there- 
fore, the original utterances were in Aramaic, and they were 
set forth in that tongue in a number of documents, each must 
have had a distinct translator. From this, however, there is 
a means of escape, if we assume that our Lord in his usual 
public teaching did not use the Aramaic, but the Greek tongue. 
The historical question we shall not discuss. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe that Mr. Roberts, in his work on this subject, 
has adduced a great mass of evidence for believing that the 
Jews had become a bilingual people considerably before the 
time of our Lord; and if he used the Greek language in his 
public teaching, the greater portion of his auditors would have 
readily understood him. 
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If our Lord used the Greek tongue as the vehicle of his ° 
public teaching, a large portion of the difficulties with which the 
discourses are surrounded at once disappears. The identities of 
words and constructions, so striking in the parallel discourses, 
would require no other origin to be assumed for them than his 
own utterances. Our Lord promised the aid of the Spirit to 
refresh the Apostles’ memories respecting the things which he 
had spoken to them. If such promise were made and fulfilled, 
and he spoke in Greek, then the identities of expression in the 
parallel discourses at once resolve themselves into the apostolic 
recollection of the words and expressions used by him. The 
terms of the promise itself do not make it clear whether the 
Apostles’ memories were to be refreshed so as to enable them 
to recall the words, or the sense only; but whichever was in- 
tended, it was not to be a fresh dictation to their minds, but an 
assistance rendered to their memories. It would follow, there- 
fore, that a considerable number of the words used by our Lord 
must have been recalled to their memories; for recollection is 
of the very essence of the promise. Their memory of Christ’s 
utterances were to be aided; not a new revelation made to minds 
incapable of identifying them. If then our Lord spoke in Greek, 
the Apostles, when they repeated his utterances, would naturally 
recall a large number of the words and constructions used by 
him. As a considerable portion of their ordinary teaching must 
have consisted of reports of his sayings and actions, their fre- 
quent repetition of these discourses would be sufficient to ac- 
count for all the common Greek expressions in them, without 
the cumbrous machinery of utterances in Aramaic, and Greek 
translations. Viewing the question generally, nothing would 
seem more probable than that the universal revelation would be 
communicated in the great universal language, and not in an 
obscure dialect like the Aramaic, rendering it necessary that 
the great truths which our Lord taught should only become 
known to the world through the medium of translations. The 
only difficulty which would remain would be to account for the 
undoubted and singular variations which the parallel discourses 
unquestionably present. This, however, would be easy, if the 
Apostles were in the habit of narrating these discourses to the 
Church as part of their ordinary teaching. Such Christians as 
were able to write would certainly make notes and memoranda 
of what they had heard from the lips of the living teacher for 
their private use. Such memoranda would be more or less close 
representations of the apostolic utterances, varying with the 
character of the writer. If we suppose such a mode of teaching 
prevailed for a considerable number of years, and that memo- 
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randa were composed not only of discourses as they were nar- 
rated by the Apostles, but that the ordinary pastors of the 
Church repeated them either from their own recollections, or 
assisted by memoranda, it will be more than sufficient to 
account for the variations of words and constructions which we 
find in them. The most astonishing phenomena which our 
Gospels present would then be the identity of the teaching in 
the midst of the variety of the expression, and the absence in 
the discourses of any traits of the separate personality of the 
writers. The fact that in all the parallel discourses we have 
Jesus, and not Matthew, Mark and Luke, is nothing short of a 
miracle; and the more complicated the machinery by which 
they have been transmitted, the more evident is it that the 
entire exclusion of all foreign admixture can only be accounted 
for on the principle of an influence from above. 

We will now continue the examination of the phenomena 
presented by our Lord’s parallel discourses, and, first, those of 
the great day of his teaching by parables. According to Mat- 
thew our Lord uttered seven parables in that day :—those of the 
sower, the tares, the grain of mustard seed, the leaven, which 
were delivered in the audience of the multitude.—Then follow 
three more uttered in the presence of the disciples alone :—the 
treasure hid in the field, the pearl of great price, and the drag 
net. Of the drag net, the tares and the sower, our Lord gave 
explanations. Those of the two former are stated to have been 
given to the disciples in private. That of the sower was given 
at the request of the disciples, but the context implies that it 
was within hearing of a portion of the multitude. The Evan- 
gelist also gives a lengthened account of the reasons which our 
Lord gave for his use of parables in teaching the multitude. 

Of these seven parables Mark has only given the parable of 
the sower, its explanation, and that of the grain of mustard seed. 
He also gives our Lord’s reasons for speaking in parables, but 
in a much briefer form than in Matthew. To this he adds a 
parable which Matthew omits ;—that of the seed growing one 
knows not how. He tells us, however, that he was aware that 
our Lord uttered many parables; in fact, that on that day he 
spake nothing but parables, and he says that when he was 
alone he expounded all things to his disciples. This is inserted 
immediately after the parable of the sower, when only one 
parable had been uttered. Three more of the parables, one of 
which is recorded by Mark, were spoken to the multitude. 
After uttering these, Matthew states that our Lord retired into 
a house. Of the parables uttered on this day, Luke only reports 
that of the sower, its explanation, and a still more abridged 
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form of our Lord’s reasons for addressing the multitudes in 
parables. Eight parables then were certainly uttered by our 
Lord on the occasion; and taking the general expressions of 
the Evangelists, it is very possible that he might have spoken 
others. Mark says that he expounded aut things; but of these 
eight parables the Evangelists have preserved explanations of 
three only. Of these, Mark only gives the explanation of the 
sower; though that of the seed growing one knows not how is 
recorded by him, and is certainly not less difficult as to its ex- 
position. 

It is therefore evident that if our Lord expounded all the 
parables which he uttered on this day, the majority of his expo- 
sitions have not been preserved. It is consequently impossible 
that any single document could have been known to either of 
the Evangelists, setting forth all the parables, with their ex- 
positions, or that these could have been known to the Evan- 
gelists from any other source. 

It is far from easy to reconcile the expressions of the 
Evangelists as to when our Lord retired from the presence of 
the multitude. According to Matthew, he uttered the four first 
parables, his reasons for using this form of teaching, and the 
explanation of the parable of the sower before he entered the 
house, although he states that the disciples came to him to 
ask him for the explanation. But Mark says that the explana- 
tion was given while our Lord was alone. “ And when he was 
alone, they who were about him with the twelve asked him con- 
cerning the parable.” Here the presence of others besides the 
twelve is distinctly recognized. The parable of the grain of 
mustard seed forms a portion of the same discourse, which is 
distinctly stated by Matthew to have been spoken to the multi- 
tude. To make the statements of Matthew and Mark agree as 
to the precise circumstances under which the explanations were 
given and the parables altered, the harmonists make several 
transpositions on Matthew’s thirteenth chapter to bring it into 
unison with Mark’s assertions. Such transpositions are an 
admission that the arrangement is wrong, and that violence 
must be done to the natural sense of one or other of the Evan- 
gelists, if we are determined to weave their narratives into a 
simple history, and at the same time retain the identical form 
of their expressions. 

Now the question arises, What number of parables were 
uttered by our Lord on the occasion, and in what form were 
they before either Evangelist when he wrote his Gospel? Had 
either Evangelist read the narrative of the other when he wrote 
his account of this day’s teaching, or did either, if he had other 
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parables before him, deem himself at liberty to omit them? If 
he did, either the inspiring Spirit directed him to omit those which 
he has not recorded, or on his own private judgment he thought 
them unimportant. It may be said, there is another alternative. 
The omitted parables have no distinct bearing on the purpose for 
which the Evangelist composed his Gospel, and, therefore, he did 
not record them. But it is impossible to assume any special pur- 
pose for which Luke’s gospel was composed, in reference to his 
particular readers, which could have induced him to record the 
parable of the sower, and to omit the other seven parables, 
which were certainly uttered by our Lord on the occasion. 
Nor can any conceivable reason be given why Mark should 
have reported the three which he has recorded, and omitted 
the other five, if he had them before him. Nor if Matthew 
had before him the parable of the seed growing one knows not 
how, and knew that it was uttered by our Lord on the occasion, 
can we assign any reason why he should have designedly omitted 
it. It is certainly as important as several of those recorded by 
him. Nor can we accept the alternative, that the Evangelists 
were guided in the parables which they have omitted by their 
own views as to the relative importance of any of the parabolic 
utterances of their divine Master. Not only would this be to 
set up their own judgments as to what was or was not impor- 
tant in our Lord’s teaching, in a manner which is utterly in- 
credible; but all. three Evangelists must in that case have 
disagreed as to which of the parables were important and which 
were not, Luke considering only one of the eight, Mark three, 
and Matthew seven to be so. The same objection tells with 
equal weight against the other portion of the alternative, that a 
direct suggestion of the Spirit guided them as to the parables 
which they should report or omit. For then the Spirit must 
have suggested to Luke to omit all but the parable of the sower, 
to Mark to record only those of the sower, the seed growing 
no one knows how, and the grain of mustard seed, and to 
Matthew to record all but one, with the extensive explanations 
given by him. All such suppositions being untenable, the 
natural mode of accounting for the omissions and insertions of 
parables in the three Evangelists is, that they knew generally 
that our Lord had on this day taught the multitude by parables, 
and that they inserted in their Gospels only such of the parables 
uttered by Him as they were acquainted with, and that they 
did not pretend to give a full account of every parable which 
he uttered. 

It follows, therefore, that there could not have existed any 
single document in which all these eight, or perhaps more 
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parables, were set forth, which each of the Evangelists was in 
the habit of using. If such existed, it is incredible that Luke 
should have deliberately struck out seven of these, Mark five, 
and Matthew one, for as they could not have been led to do so, 
either by inspiration or by their judgment of the relative im- 
portance of the parables, or from the opinion that they were 
unsuitable for the purpose for which they composed their 
Gospels, the grounds of their insertion or omission must have 
been absolutely capricious. Each Evangelist must have had 
separate materials before him, which supplied Matthew with 
his seven parables out of the eight, Mark with his three, 
and Luke with his one. It need hardly be observed that the 
whole of the phenomena presented by the threefold record of 
this day’s teaching are utterly inconsistent with the idea that 
either of the Evangelists used the Gospel of the other to aid 
him in the composition of his own. 

But while it is thus evident that each: of the Evangelists 
must have used separate materials in the composition of this 
portion of his Gospel, of which Luke’s was the most imperfect, 
their use of the same Greek words and constructions proves 
that the materials used by them must have been derived from an 
original source of information in that language. Such identities 
of expression and construction cannot have arisen from each 
Evangelist having made a translation for himself. If our Lord 
spoke in Greek, that source of information must have been the 
ipsissima verba of His utterances. We will proceed to examine 
their respective verbal agreements and disagreements, and first 
in the parable of the sower. 

Matthew and Mark both concur in representing that our 
Lord taught the people from a ship, and that the people stood 
on the shore. Luke omits all notice of the circumstances of 
the utterance. The parable is given as follows. Mark, 
“ hearken ;” Matthew and Mark, “behold;” all three, “The 
sower went out for the purpose of sowing, and (Mark, “it came 
to pass”) in his sowing, some (Matthew uses the plural) fell by 
the wayside (Luke, “and it was trampled down”), and the 
birds (Mark and Luke, “of heaven; Matthew, “came and”) 
devoured it. And others fell on rocky ground” (Matthew uses 
the singular, Mark plural); Matthew and Mark, “ where it had 
not much earth, and immediately it sprang up through its not 
having depth of earth; and when the sun had arisen, it was 
burnt up, and through its not having earth it withered away.” 
But Luke gives the utterance in a concise form, “ And others 
fell on a rock, and having sprung up, it was scorched, through 
its not having moisture.” All three, “ And others fell among 
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(Luke, “in the midst of”) thorns ;” Matthew and Mark, “ And 
the thorns sprang up and choked them.” Mark adds, “ And 
they produced no fruit.” But Luke varies, ‘“ And the thorns 
_ having sprang up choked them.” All three, Matthew using the 
plural, Mark and Luke the singular, “‘ And others fell on the 
ground which was good, and bear fruit.” Mark, “springing 
up and increasing,” in agreement with xaprov. «But Luke, 
“having sprung up,” agreeing with omépya. Matthew and 
Mark, “Some one hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirty- 
fold.” Mark reverses the order, but Luke writes, ‘‘ An hundred 
times as much.” All three, “ he that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 

Then follows the explanation. Luke, “This is the parable: 
The seed is the word of God.” Mark, “the sower sows the 
Word.” Luke, ‘Those by the wayside are those who hear.” 
But Mark varies, “These are they by the wayside, where the 
word is sown, and when they hear, immediately comes Satan.” 
Luke, “Then comes the devil.” But Matthew puts the whole 
in a brief form, “‘ When any one hears the word of the kingdom, 
and understands it not, the wicked one comes and snatches 
away (apmdev) that which was sown in his heart.” Mark and 
Luke, “And takes away (aipe:) the word which was sown in 
their hearts.” Here Luke uses the singular with azo, and 
adds, “lest believing they should be saved.” Matthew con- 
cludes this portion of the explanation by theewords, “This is 
he who is sown by the wayside.” 

Mark, “ And similarly those sown on rocky ground (ém ra 
metpwdn) are those who, when they have heard the word, imme- 
diately with joy receive it.” Here Matthew uses the singular, 
“ But he sown on the rocky ground (é7i ta werpwdn) is he who 
hears the word, and immediately with joy receives it.” Luke 
retains the plural of Mark, but varies, “ But they on the rock 
(ém) ris métpas) are they who, when they have heard, receive 
the word with joy.” Matthew, “ But he has no root in him- 
self ;’ Mark, “ But they have no root in themselves ;” Luke, 
‘And these have not root;” Matthew, “ but is;” Mark, “are 
for a time, but tribulation or persecution taking place, on 
account of the word, immediately they are offended.” But 
Luke, while retaining the plural of Mark, varies, “ Who believe 
for a season, but in the season of persecution fall away.” 
Matthew, “he;” Mark, “‘these’? who were sown among the 
thorns ;” Matthew, “he;” Mark, ‘“ ‘these’ are they who hear 
the word, and the care (Mark, “ cares”) of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches; Mark, “And the lusts about other 
things, entering in;” Matthew and Mark, “choke the word, 
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and it becomes unfruitful.” But while Luke has hitherto con- 
curred with Mark in using the plural, he in this passage agrees 
with Matthew in using the singular, in the first part of the 
sentence, and with Mark in using the plural in the latter part. 
His sentence is, “ But that which fell among the thorns are 
those who hear the word, and going, are choked by cares, and 
riches, and*pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfec- 
tion.” Matthew and Mark varying only in their use of the 
plural, “ But they sown on the good ground are they who hear 
the word and understand it.” Mark, “receive it, and bring 
forth fruit.” Matthew, “and produce some one hundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty.” Mark reverses the order, but Luke, 
“ But that on the good ground are they who, in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth 
fruit in patience.” 

Both the parable and the explanation present us with a 
large amount of identities of expression, but the parable more 
than its exposition. Such verbal agreements prove that the 
three versions must have derived their origin from a Greek 
original, either verbal or written. The peculiar forms could 
not have heen hit by three independent translators, preserving 
at the same time so large an amount of identity of expres- 
sion in the midst of their variations. Adopting the arrange- 
ment in Greswell, the parable in Matthew is printed in twenty- 
five lines, in Mark twenty-nine, in Luke twenty. Of these 
twelve in Matthew and Mark are identically alike, ‘five more 
in each only vary in the use of a singular for a plural, one 
in that of a tense, three more in reversing the order of the 
numbers, and the remainder in the insertion or omission of one 
or two words. Matthew in speaking of the seed uses the 
plural number throughout, Mark the singular. But while 
Mark uses the plural “for rocky ground,” Matthew employs 
the singular. But Luke has only five lines which are word for 
word alike with the other Evangelists, although several others 
differ by small variations only. 

Now the variation between the words of the parable in 
Matthew and Mark is so inconsiderable, that they prove that 
both accounts are closely allied. If our Lord spoke the parable 
in Greek, each account must present us with an apostolic remi- 
niscence of his words, either slightly varied by their having 
passed through two independent minds, or if they were originally 
derived from the reminiscence of a single apostle, the variations 
are such as would easily arise if they were copied down by two 
different persons, or in the course of transcription. It is obvious 
that they could have been made with no deliberate purpose. 
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But the variations in Luke are greater. He concurs with 
Mark in using the singular number where Matthew uses the 
plural. He introduces the additional idea that the seed on the 
wayside was not only devoured by the birds, but trodden down 
by passengers. Instead of describing some of the seed as falling 
on rocky ground, he says it*fell on a rock. His descrption of its 
effects is evidently an abridgment of the more complete account 
in Matthew and Mark, ‘‘ And springing up, it was withered 
through want of moisture.” No one will hesitate in assuming 
that the words as they stand in Matthew and Mark are the full 
utterance of our Lord. His mode of stating the increase of the 
good seed is likewise a summary of the actual utterance. The 
remaining variations, though not so remarkable, present a similar 
aspect. The whole account in Luke bears every appearance of 
having been derived from a memorandum, nor could he have 
had the whole of our Lord’s utterances on that day in extenso 
before him in a single connected report, oral or written. It is 
remarkable that none of the variations really affect its meaning. 

The explanation in Matthew occupies thirty-three lines, in 
Mark thirty-seven, and in Luke twenty-eight. Of these in 
Matthew and Mark six are identically alike. Ten only differ in 
the use of singulars for plurals, and three more lines in each 
vary only in grammatical construction. But in Luke not a 
single line is identically alike with the other two evangelists, 
and there are not more than two or three whieh can be said to 
vary in construction only. The amount of variation in the 
explanation, therefore, is much greater than it is in the parable. 
In estimating the cause of this, we must not forget to observe 
that there is considerable disagreement among the Evangelists 
as to the precise circumstances under which the explanation was 
uttered. They each employ a different word to denote the evil 
one,—rovnpos, Yatavas, didBoros. 

The explanation in Luke is epitomized, and in form is more 
systematic than in either Matthew or Mark. This is the parable, 
says he: “The seed is the word of God; those by the wayside 
are they who hear; then comes the devil, and takes away the 
word from their hearts.” But Matthew here gives us a single 
sentence, leaving the distinct parts unexplained, “ When any 
one hears the word of the kingdom, and understands it not, 
then comes the wicked one, and snatches away that which was 
sown in his heart.” Mark’s closely resembles this. We have 
here the clear indications of the workings of independent 
minds. The second explanation in Luke is equally characterized 
by brevity and distinctness: “ But those on the rock are they 
who, when they have heard, receive the word with joy; and 
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these have no root: who for a time believe, but in time of 
temptation fall away.” This explanation in Matthew and Mark 
varies only in the use of the singular for the plural. The 
sense, however, is expressed with less compactness. Luke’s 
third explanation presents similar phenomena. It is ‘short, 
clear, and distinct. Mark’s is the fallest of the three. To the 
expressions, “the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches,” he adds the words, “ the lusts of other things.” In form 
he closely approximates to the words in Matthew. But it is 
hardly conceivable that if Matthew knew that the utterance of our 
Lord contained this expression, which so closely and distinctly 
defines our Lord’s meaning, that he could have expunged it 
from his account. It is therefore evident that the memorandum 
used by Mark was a closer report of the actual utterance, or 
that he had an additional source of information. Similar to 
those which we have already noticed are the phenomena pre- 
sented by Luke in his explanation of the results which followed, 
where the seed fell on good ground. It is quite a distinct ex- 
planation by itself. Those in Matthew and Mark, however, are 
very closely allied, and differ only in transpositions. 

The phenomena presented by this parable and its explana- 
tion indicate that the account in Luke bears incontestible marks 
of a distinct origin from those in Matthew and Mark. The 
memorandum used by him must have been very carefully drawn 
up, and systematically arranged. The variations in Matthew and 
Mark are so inconsiderable, that they might easily have arisen 
either from having been directly derived from the reminiscence of 
two apostolic men, or from two persons having committed to 
paper their reminiscence of the same repetition of our Lord’s 
words. These two accounts contain the most distinct traces of a 
common origin. In reporting the parable, the compilers have 
more carefully preserved the exact words of the utterance than 
they have of the explanation. It may be a question whether the 
parable and its explanation were contained in the same memo- 
randum. If such was the case, it could not have contained the 
report of the reasons which our Lord gave for speaking in para- 
bles. Had it done so, it is most unlikely that the words should 
have been so varied, or the time when the explanation was 
uttered differently placed. If then the parable and its explana- 
tion were contained in the same memorandum, the other circum- 
stances must have been introduced from a different source of 
information. The verbal identities in both are remarkable, and 
prove that the whole must have grown out of an original in the 
Greek language. If our Lord taught in Greek, these identities 
represent the words actually used by him, andthe deflections 
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must have grown up in the course of transmission, and have 
been incorporated in the memoranda used by the Evangelists. 

All three Evangelists represent our Lord as giving his 
reasons why he adopted the parabolic mode of teaching in his 
addresses to the multitude. The form in which they are put 
presents considerable variation. So great is the diversity of 
expression that some harmonists have separated them into dis- 
tinct utterances. 

In Matthew the reasons are given in the most distinct form : 
“To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. But to them it is not given.” This saying is reported 
by both Mark and Luke. Mark gives it: “To you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God, but to them, 
those without, these things are done in parables.” Luke: “To 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God, 
but to the rest in parables.” Thus far we have the statement 
of a simple fact, but Matthew appends the reasons which our 
Lord gave for this in full : “ For whosoever has, it shall be. 
given to him, and he shall have more abundance ; but from him 
who has not, also what he has shall be taken from him. On 
this account I speak to them in parables, because seeing they 
do not see, and hearing they hear not, neither do they under- 
stand. And in respect of them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Isaiah, which says, By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand, and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive. For the 
heart of this people is waxed fat, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed, lest at any time they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should 
understand with their heart, and should turn, and I should 
heal them. But blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your 
ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto you, that many 
prophets and righteous men have desired to see the things 
which ye see, and have not seen them, and to hear the things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them.” But in Mark this 
is given in a very abridged form, and the latter part of the 
utterance is entirely omitted: “That seeing they may not see, 
and hearing they may not understand, lest they should turn, and 
their sins should be forgiven them.” This is still more abridged 
in Luke: “ In order that seeing they may not see, and hearing 
they may not understand.” 

But according to Mark, after the explanation of the parable 
of the sower, our Lord spake another utterance, which is passed 
over in silence by Matthew in this place, but in substance is in- 
serted by him elsewhere: “Is a candle brought that it may be 
placed under a bushel or under a bed, and not that it should be 
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set ona candlestick ? for there is nothing secret which shall not 
be made maniest, nor did it become secret but in order that it 
might become apparent.” But in Matthew this is broken up into 
two detached sayings, and given with considerable variety of ex- 
pression. To this Mark adds, “ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. See what you hear. For with what measure you measure 
it shall be measured to you. For whosoever has, it shall be given 
to him, and whosoever has not, even that which he has shall 
be taken from him.” ‘This last sentence occurs in Matthew in 
nearly the same words in the utterance immediately before the 
explanation of the parable of the sower, but in Mark the whole 
paragraph is placed immediately after that explanation, and in 
close connection with the parable of the seed growing one knows 
not how. A similar utterance, with but inconsiderable verbal 
variation, is placed by Luke in the same connection as it stands 
in Mark: “ No one having lighted a candle covers it with a 
vessel, or places it beneath a bed, but he places it on a candle- 
stick, that those entering may see the light. For there is 
nothing secret which shall not become manifest, nor hidden 
which shall not be known, and become evident. See therefore 
how you hear, for whosoever has it shall be given to him, and 
whoever has not, even that which he seems to have shall be 
taken from him.” 

Those who represent the utterance recorded by Matthew as 
distinct from that recorded by Mark and Luke are compelled 
to dislocate the arrangement of the chapter in which Matthew 
has recorded our Lord’s teaching by parables. The whole 
arrangement of it requires to be rectified. But is there any- 
thing in the phenomena before us which compels us to assume 
that the Evangelists did not intend to record the same utter- 
ance, when they give our Lord’s reasons for teaching us 
parables? The first words in all three are only just so much 
varied as they are in other utterances of our Lord which are 
unquestionably identical. If in such cases we are at liberty to 
assume, whenever we find an equal amount of variation, that 
the discourses must have been spoken at different times, we 
may multiply our Lord’s utterances indefinitely. The following 
words in Matthew, ‘ Whosoever hath,” ete., are transposed 
into the concluding observations as recorded by Mark and Luke 
with some small variations of expression. Such a transposition 
would be very likely to arise in the course of oral delivery. 
Matthew then quotes the prophecy at length: Mark and Luke 
in an abridged form. Up to this point the three accounts con- 
tain a direct answer to the question proposed by the disciples 
as to the reason why our Lord taught in parables, and where 
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this answer terminates, the reports of Mark and Luke do also. 
Matthew, however, records an additional utterance. 

This saying may have been omitted in the memoranda used 
by Mark and Luke, because it formed no portion of the answer 
to the Apostle’s question. While the record in Matthew has 
the appearance of being a near approach to our Lord’s ipsissima 
verba, those in Mark and Luke, which are closely allied, are 
such as a writer of memoranda would naturally fall into. Instead 
of citing the long passage from the prophet, he would incor- 
porate the sense only, and confine himself to that portion of 
our Lord’s words which were a strict answer to the question 
propounded by the disciples. The addition in Mark, with the 
sentence from Matthew, is inserted not in close connection with 
the explanation of the parable of the sower, but after a pause. 
Another pause is implied in the midst of the utterance itself by 
the Evangelist’s use of the words, “ And he said unto them.” 
After another, he narrates the parable of the seed growing one 
knows not how. Now what are these pauses intended to repre- 
sent? ‘They are such as a writer would use who considered 
that our Lord had uttered the discourses on this occasion, but 
who did not know the order in which they occurred. Now 
Matthew has omitted the parable of the seed growing one knows 
not how. If this utterance were spoken in close connection 
with that parable, whatever reason led to its omission by Matthew 
would be the cause of the omission of the utterance likewise. 
The whole account in Luke has the appearance of having been 
derived from a more imperfect source of information than those 
of Matthew and Mark. He has accordingly placed this utter- 
ance as though no separation existed between it and the expla- 
nation of the parable of the sower. Luke’s materials were 
evidently imperfect. He had before him only this single parable. 
One or two of the sayings reported as having been uttered on 
this occasion are such as were likely to have been frequently 
repeated by our Lord. ‘To suppose that either of the Evangelists 
had the gospel of either of the others before him, and that he 
altered it into the form in which it stands in his own, is an 
assumption which is wholly inconsistent with the phenomena. 

The parable of the grain of mustard-seed is reported by both 
Matthew and Mark. The form varies very considerably. Mat- 
thew: “The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard- 
seed, which a man taking sowed in his field, which is less than 
all seeds, but when it has grown, it is greater than herbs, and 
becomes a tree, so that the birds of heaven come and shelter 
themselves in the branches.” But Mark has it: “To what 
shall we liken the kingdom of God, or in what parable shall we 
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set it forth? As a grain of mustard seed, which when it is 
sown in the earth is less than all seeds which are on the earth, 
but when it has sprung up, it advances, and becomes greater 
than all herbs, so that the fowls of heaven are able to shelter 
themselves under its branches.” The forms of expression in 
Mark are peculiar. They are such as to lead us to infer that 
he has given us the original form of the parable,—perhaps the 
tpsissima verba of our Lord. While a composer of memoranda 
might have written down the parable as it is in Matthew, if the 
form in Mark constituted the original utterance, it is in the 
highest degree improbable, if the form in Matthew were the 
original, that any one reporting it from memory would have 
produced out of the words as we read them in Matthew the 
form of the utterance in Mark. We may assume therefore 
that the latter contains a very accurate report of the original 
words, and that those of Matthew are derived from a more dis- 
tant source of information. The variations cannot possibly be 
referred to translation. Equally inconceivable is it that one 
Evangelist copied from the other. 

Such are the phenomena presented by the threefold account 
of the day of our Lord’s teaching by parables. We may con- 
sider the following conclusions proved by it. Neither Evan- 
gelist had before him the gospel of another. Each must have 
used different memoranda, which were deflections from a com- 
mon type in the Greek language. Of these, that used by Luke 
was the least complete, and must have contained only the 
parable of the sower, and the other brief observations of our 
Lord. Mark’s account is closely allied to Luke’s, but he must 
have had additional memoranda or information of very high 
authority. Those used by Matthew must have contained by far 
the fullest account of the day’s utterances, although even they 
did not contain an entire account of the whole of them. In 
the report of the parable of the grain of mustard seed the source 
of information was less exact than that of Mark. As Mark’s 
account approximates to that of Luke, we may conclude that 
they are deflections from the same original. But as Luke 
leaves unnoticed Mark’s other two parables, we must conclude 
that the memoranda used by him did not contain them, but 
only the parable and its explanation. The pauses in Mark 
imply that he gained his additional information from authori- 
ties distinct from those from which he derived the parable and 
its explanation. The materials before Matthew were evidently 
of considerable extent, but yet not a perfect account of the 
whole of the day’s teaching. The phenomena presented by the 
arrangement distinctly prove the independence of the accounts. 
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In the midst of their diversities the identities of expression 
are most striking. The easiest way of accounting for the 
identities is to assume that they represent the ipsissima verba 
of our Lord uttered in the Greek tongue. But if the discourses 
are translations of an Aramaic utterance, the different me- 
moranda used by the Evangelists must have been deflections 
from’ a common Greek original. Varied as were the sources 
of information used by the Evangelists, they have preserved 
the most perfect identity of meaning. The more varied were 
the authorities from whence these reports have been derived, the 
more difficult is it to account on ordinary human principles for 
the entire absence of any foreign element in the threefold ac- 
count of tlris day’s teaching. Our Lord’s personality has been 
preserved perfect and entire. 

The conversation between our Lord and the Pharisees about 
moral and ceremonial purity, as recorded by Matthew and 
Mark, presents us with a remarkable series of variations. They 
chiefly consist in the substitution of one form of expression for 
another, with only a slight variation in the thought. 

The dialogue is introduced by Mark with an explanation of 
Jewish customs, evidently intended to render what follows 
intelligible to Gentile readers. Following Greswell, Matthew’s 
dialogue is arranged in seventy-three lines, and Mark’s seventy- 
seven. Of these only twenty-one are identically alike. The 
question of the Pharisees is slightly varied. Both have the 
words, ‘“ Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the 
elders?” Then Matthew has, “For they do not wash their 
hands when they eat bread.” But Mark, “ But they eat 
the loaf with unwashen hands.” According to Matthew, our 
Lord’s reply was in the form of a question, “ Why also do you 
transgress the commandment of God through your tradition ? 
For God commanded, saying, Honour thy father and thy 
mother; and he that curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death. But you say, Whosoever shall say to his father or his 
mother, Whatever you might be profited by me is a gift, and he 
will not honour his father or his mother, and you have annulled 
the law of God by your tradition.” But according to Mark our 
Lord’s words were, “Full well did Esaias prophesy of you 
hypocrites, as it is written.” Then follows the citation: “This 
people honour me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me; but in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. For leaving the commandment of 
God, you held the tradition of men as the washings of brazen 
vessels and cups, and many other similar things ye do.” Ac- 
cording to Mark a pause here took place, and our Lord con- 
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tinued in words closely resembling those which Matthew makes 
the first portion of his reply. They are, however, changed from 
the question as they stand in Matthew into the ironical form : 
“Full well ye reject the commandment of God, that you may 
keep your own tradition.” Here follows the same quotation 
from the Pentateuch in exactly the same words as those in 
Matthew, with our Lord’s comments on it, except that Mark 
gives the equivalent Greek expression for the word Corban, and 
substitutes for the words of Matthew, “ God said,” the expres- 
sion “ Moses said,” but in a different connection. To these Mark 
represents our Lord as adding, “ And many similar things ye 
do.” But according to Matthew, after our Lord had uttered 
the words, “You have annulled the commandment of God by 
your tradition,” he directly addressed the Pharisees, “‘ Ye hypo- 
crites, well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This people 
honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me, 
but in vain do they worship me, teaching as doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” Both Evangelists then state that our 
Lord called the multitude, and said, Matthew, “ Hear, and 
understand ;” Mark, “ Hear me all of you, and understand.” 
Matthew, “Not that which enters into the mouth defiles the 
man.” But Mark, while expressing precisely the same idea, 
varies the words considerably, “There is nothing from outside 
a man entering into him which is able to defile him.” Matthew, 
“ But the thing which goes out from the mouth, this defiles the 
man.” This is slightly varied in Mark, “ But the things going 
out from him, these are the things defiling the man.” Accord- 
ing to Matthew, the disciples then approach, and ask him if he 
knew that the Pharisees, when they heard this saying, were 
offended. To this our Lord replied, “Every plant which my 
heavenly Father has not planted shall be rooted up. Let them 
alone: they are blind leaders of the blind. And if a blind man 
leads a blind man, both shall fall into the ditch.” Peter then 
says to our Lord; “ Explain to us this parable.” In this place 
Matthew has recorded two very short parables. Both are 
omitted by Mark. But Mark, after having recorded the plain 
and direct teaching of our Lord, and without noticing that he 
uttered any parabolic saying, introduces the disciples as asking 
our Lord about the parable. We must conclude, therefore, 
either that this passage has been accidentally dropped out of 
Mark’s gospel through the inadvertence of an early copyist, or 
that it was a singular omission in the memorandum from whence 
he derived his information. Both Evangelists continue with an 
inconsiderable verbal difference (axu7v, Matthew ; o¥tw, Mark). 
“« Are you also without understanding ? do you not perceive that 
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anything which enters” (Mark, “from without”), Matthew, “into 
the mouth,” Mark, “into the man,” “is not able to pollute him, 
for it does not enter into his heart, but into his belly.” Matthew 
omits these words, and substitutes, “enters into his belly, and 
is expelled into the draught ;” Mark, “and goes out into the 
draught, purging all meats.” According to Mark a pause here 
took place. Matthew continues, “But the things proceeding 
from the mouth go out from the heart, and these defile the 
man.” But Mark more briefly, “ But that going out from the 
man, that defiles the man.” Matthew, “For from the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, false 
witness, blasphemies. Here Matthew in his list follows the 
exact order of the commandments, only reversing that of the 
tables. Mark’s list is far more complete, but no order is 
observed: “For from the heart of man proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wicked- 
ness, deceit, impurity, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolish- 
ness. All these evil things proceed from within, and defile a 
man.” But Matthew writes, “These are the things defiling 
the man, but the eating with unwashen hands does not defile a 
man.” 

In arranging the order of the first portion of our Lord’s 
answer Mark places his quotation from Isaiah first, and then 
arranges the words which occupy the first place in Matthew as 
if they had been uttered after a brief pause. The variation 
can hardly be attributed to a transcriber, nor can we conceive 
that if one Evangelist read the account given by the other, he 
would have altered it as he has unless he had thought the 
arrangement positively incorrect. With the materials before us 
it is impossible to determine the order actually adopted by our 
Lord. ‘The order in Matthew seems the more natural, but the 
pauses which Mark introduces into the discourse imply that he 
found a difference among his authorities as to the arrangement. 
If the sentences be transposed, the clauses mutually correspond, 
and considering the difference of origin denoted by the variation 
in arrangement and in subordinate expressions, the verbal 
agreement is remarkable. The variations, however, are of such 
a character as to shew that it is impossible, by any putting 
together of the words of the two Evangelists, to make up the 
complete discourse of our Lord. If one is assumed as contain- 
ing his exact words, the other must be a representation of the 
sense only. Such expressions as, ‘“ Why do you transgress the 
commandments of God through your tradition?” and, “ Full 
well you annul the commandment of God, that you may keep 
your own tradition,” are different representations of the same 
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utterance. They are exactly similar in meaning, but to suppose 
that they were both repeated is an absurdity; and, even then, 
the two expressions will not weave together. Of a similar 
nature are the expressions, ‘‘God commanded,” of Matthew, 
and “ Moses said,” of Mark. They could not have been both 
uttered, and they are evidently meant to represent the same 
idea, reported by different persons. The expression, “he shall 
not honour his father or his mother,” of Matthew, is put in the 
form of a direct utterance of our Lord. So are the following 
words, “ And ye annul the commandment of God through your 
tradition.” This evidently corresponds to the expression in 
Mark, “ And ye no longer permit him to do anything for his 
father and his mother, annulling the commandment of God 
through your tradition, which you have received.” It is impos- 
sible to conceive that these different forms of words were 
actually uttered by our Lord as separate utterances. Here, 
however, Mark introduces the words, “and many similar things 
ye do,” which are wanting in Matthew, and which, if they had 
been contained in his authorities, we can hardly conceive that 
he would have omitted. So far the variations of the discourse 
indicate that the Evangelists used distinct memoranda; but the 
agreements in words are so remarkable as to prove that these 
memoranda must have sprung from a common account, either 
the ipsissima verba of our Lord in Greek, reported by those 
who heard them, or else from a translation of those words, prior 
to the publication of the Gospels. Notwithstanding the con- 
siderable amount of transmission through which the words of 
our Lord must have passed before the variations in the different 
versions of them in the Evangelists could have arisen, the entire 
absence of any introduction into the thought of the presence of 
any other human individuality is nothing short of miraculous. 

The subsequent portions of the discourse present us with 
similar variations in expression, but with the same substantial 
identity of thought. Matthew represents our Lord to have 
said, “ Hear and understand ;” but Mark, “ Hear me all of you 
and understand ;” Matthew, “that which enters into the mouth 
does not defile the man;” while Mark varies this utterance, 
“There is nothing from outside a man, by entering into him, 
which is able to defile him.” Such phenomena prove the 
common origin of the thought, but that the words have been 
derived from different sources. 

In reply to the observation of the disciples about the offence 
taken by the Pharisees, Matthew introduces two short parabolic 
sayings of our Lord, “ Every plant which my heavenly Father 
has not planted must be rooted up,” and, “If the blind lead 
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the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.” As the former obser- 
vations of our Lord are plain, and not parabolic sayings, it 
seems most natural to refer Peter’s question, “Tell us this 
parable,” to these sayings. He would hardly have called the 
former words a parable, except for the presence of these direct 
proverbial or parabolic utterances. Matthew represents Peter 
as the spokesman on this occasion, and the disciples as bringing 
to our Lord’s notice the offence taken by the Pharisees. But 
Mark, without recording auy parabolic saying at all, makes the 
disciples generally to have asked our Lord about the parable. 
The variation as to who were the persons who asked our Lord the 
question, cannot be attributed to a copyist, though the omission 
by Mark of the two parabolic sayings may. But if the whole 
context was written by Mark, his use of the word parable is 
a most remarkable and undesigned verbal coincidence with 
Matthew, and forms a singular proof of the historic reality of 
his report. Matthew also in the former part had used the ex- 
pression, “entering the mouth;” Mark uses the word “ man” 
to denote the same idea. Here also the same consistency is 
observed. In the midst of similar expressions Mark intro- 
duces a passage which, while it conveys no new idea, helps to 
explain our Lord’s meaning, “for it does not enter into his 
heart, but into his belly.” In the following utterance Mat- 
thew introduces a similarly explanatory passage, which is omitted 
by Mark. Then follows the enumeration of the different 
vices proceeding from the heart. Unless we suppose that Mark 
has added to our Lord’s words, we must assume his as being 
the actual representation of what our Lord uttered. In Mark 
thirteen vices are mentioned, and in Matthew only seven. These 
seven of Matthew are arranged in the order of the command- 
ments of which they are violations, with the exception that 
the order of the tables is inverted ; the term blasphemies being 
used to designate in general all the breaches of the first table. 
Those in Mark present no such arrangement. The memo- 
randum from whence Matthew derived his account must have 
contained these in an abridged and orderly form. Its author 
must have considered that he sufficiently reported the sub- 
stance of what our Lord said by selecting a sample of a breach 
of each of God’s laws. 

This discourse presents a most remarkable example of 
identity, united with diversity, in the two reports of it. Its 
claim to be two distinct reports of a common original is un- 
doubted. Nor does it seem less certain that each Evangelist 
must have used a separate memorandum. Its variations and 
identities form a far stronger proof of the truthfulness of the 
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Evangelists, than if they had each reported it in precisely the 
same words, for no two forgers could have succeeded in inventing 
the peculiarities which we have been considering. 

The discourse of our Lord arising out of the message sent 
by John the Baptist, and reported by Matthew and Luke, is no 
less remarkable for the identity of the words used by both 
Evangelists, than the preceding one is for their diversity. It pre- 
sents us with the smallest possible amount of variations. Both 
state John’s question in the same language, “ Art thou he that 
should come, or do we expect another?” Between the question 
and the answer Luke tells us that our Lord cured a variety of 
diseases. This circumstance is not noticed by Matthew. The 
reply is nearly word for word alike, “Going, tell John what you 
hear and see (Matthew, dxovere wal Brénete; Luke, eidere kai 
nxovoate). The blind recover their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and the 
poor are evangelized, and blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in me.” Then comes the following discourse, addressed 
to the multitude, “ What went ye out for to see, a reed shaken 
by the wind? But what went ye out for to see, a man clothed 
in soft raiment?” Thus far the variations have consisted in the 
tense of a single verb. “Behold,” says Matthew, “ those 
wearing soft clothes” (of ta pwadraxa gopodvtes). But Luke, 
“Behold those who are in splendid raiment and luxury” (oi év 
ivatiop@ évdo&m Kal tpupi bmdpyovres). Matthew, “are in 
the houses of kings” (tots olxous tov Bacidéwv). Luke, “ are 
in palaces” (rots Bacwdelois). Both then proceed, with the 
variation of the tense of a single verb, “ But what went ye out 
for to see? a prophet? yea, I say unto you, and more than a 
prophet : for this is he of whom it is written, Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before 
thee, for (Matthew “verily ”) I say to you, there has not arisen 
among those born of women a greater (Luke “ prophet”) than 
John the Baptist, but he that is least in the kingdom (Matthew, 
“of heaven,” Luke, “of God”) is greater than, he.” 

Here Matthew adds a passage which is omitted by Luke, 
“ But from the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom 
of heaven is entered by violence, and those of such a character 
seize it. And if you are willing to receive it, this is Elias, who 
was to come. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Both Evangelists then continue, but with not quite so close 
a verbal agreement. Matthew, “To whom shall I liken this 
generation (Luke, “the men of this generation”), and to what 
are they like? They are like;” Matthew, “to little children 
(Luke, “to children”) sitting in market places ;” Luke, “in the 
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market place ;” Matthew, “and calling to their companions ;” 
Luke, ‘‘to one another.” Matthew and Luke, “ We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced, we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not (Matthew, “struck yourselves,” 
éexopaoe; Luke, “ wept,” é«davcare). For John (Luke, “the 
Baptist”) came neither eating (Luke, “ bread”’) nor drinking 
(Luke, “ wine”), and they say (Luke, “ ye say”), he has a devil. 
The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they say (Luke, 
“ve say”), Behold, a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners. And wisdom is justified from 
(Luke, “ all”) her children.” 

The variations in the two reports of this discourse are so 
small as to leave no doubt that they must have been derived 
from a report in the Greek language, which had undergone 
scarcely any modifications in the course of transmission. This 
must have been either our Lord’s utterance in Greek, or a 
translation of his words made by a single person. In this case, 
the amount of transmission through which they passed prior to . 
their having been incorporated into our Gospels was so small as 
to leave scarcely any trace of its existence in the forms of ex- 
pression. The comparison between such a discourse as this 
and the preceding, leads to the unquestionable inference, that 
documents must have been used for the composition of the dis- 
courses in the Gospels presenting great varieties in the degree 
in which they varied from the precise form of the original utter- 
ance. In this case the identity is so great, that if the other 
discourses presented similar phenomena, we might conclude that 
the discourses in the Evangelists were copied from each other. 
But such a supposition is shewn to be untenable from the diver- 
sity of expressions which these discourses usually present. In 
cases like the present, where the verbal agreement is such that 
we might be justified in assuming that one Evangelist had copied 
from the other, we are precluded from entertaining such a sup- 
position, because it is utterly inconceivable that if one of the 
Evangelists had the Gospel of the other before him, he should 
have taken from it a few discourses, and copied them nearly ver- 
batim, and should have introduced such considerable changes 
into the others, founded on no intelligible principle. Persons 
who infer from a discourse like the present that Matthew must 
have made use of Luke’s Gospel in the composition of his own, 
or Luke Matthew’s, seem entirely to forget the existence of the 
numerous discourses in those Gospels, where such a supposition 
is impossible. Even in this discourse it is impossible to account 
for the variations, if we suppose either of the Evangelists to have 
had the Gospel of the other in his hands. We are compelled, 
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therefore, to assume that Matthew and Luke must have used 
memoranda which agreed nearly verbatim, or that they must 
have derived it from the direct dictation of an apostolic man, who 
narrated not merely the sense, but the actual utterance of our Lord. 

In this last discourse the variations between the reports of 
the two Evangelists are so slight that they might probably have 
arisen from transcription, especially if the transcribers copied 
from dictation. To this there is one exception,—the short pas- 
sage in Matthew, which is wholly omitted by Luke. The ex- 
pression which has most the appearance of an enlargement, is 
that of Luke,—“those who are in splendid raiment and luxury,” 
to represent Matthew’s idea, ‘those who wear soft clothing.” 
The thought is precisely the same, but the words present con- 
siderable variation. If this variation cannot be accounted for 
by transcription, the utmost which they compel us to assume is, 
that the discourse was derived from two memoranda, which only 
varied in this particular, and which consequently must have been 
very closely related to each other. The variations in the latter 
part, though more numerous, are precisely such as would arise if 
the discourse were copied down by different persons from dicta- 
tion. 

But the addition in Matthew’s Gospel cannot possibly be 
accounted for on such a principle. We must assume that the 
original form of the common document omitted this. It is in- 
conceivable that if Luke read these words in the document used 
by him, he should have deliberately struck them out. The 
words unquestionably are obscure, and have exercised commen- 
tators in finding out their precise meaning. But yet, if Luke 
read them as part of the utterance, and received them as having 
been spoken by our Lord, his omission of them from his report 
is utterly incredible, and inconsistent with a feeling of reverence 
for our Lord as a great teacher come from God. In fact, if 
Luke read these words and believed them to be our Lord’s, and 
then struck them out of his record of our Lord’s discourse, he 
must have set himself up as a judge of what our Lord ought to 
have uttered. 

With respect to these words, therefore, there appears to be 
only three alternatives open to our choice. Either a copyist has 
omitted them by inadvertence out of Luke’s Gospel, or they 
have been introduced without authority into Matthew’s Gospel, 
or the author of this Gospel, from some additional source of 
information, knew that these words had formed a portion of this 
discourse, but had been omitted by the author of the memo- 
randum used by him. Luke has furnished us with two additional 
facts, but they form no portion of the discourse. 
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Thus far the two evangelists have been all but identical. 
But according to Matthew our Lord followed up this discourse 
by denouncing a woe on the cities where he had been in the 
habit of preaching. ‘Then began he to reproach the cities in 
which the greater number of his miracles were done, because 
they believed not.” Luke, however, introduces immediately 
after the discourse we have been considering the account of the 
woman who had been a sinner. After an interval of three 
chapters he places a similar discourse of our Lord to that con- 
tained in Matthew, part of it being a portion of the discourse to 
the seventy disciples, and part of it uttered after their return. 
Now the question is, Do the phenomena compel us to assume 
that the accounts of Matthew and Luke are accounts of the 
same discourse of our Lord placed by them in different connec- 
tions; or of two different discourses in which he uttered the 
same words, and which have been handed down in nearly the 
same expressions ? 

In Matthew the whole discourse is represented as addressed 
to the multitude, but whether in the presence of the disciples 
we are not informed, nor do the notes of time enable us to 
determine with actual certainty. But Luke states that the 
woes formed a portion of the discourse to the seventy, and that 
the remainder was uttered on their return. This latter portion 
in Matthew is connected with the former by a somewhat in- 
definite note of time (év éxelyw tO xaipo). It is within the 
limit of possibility that the Evangelist by such an expression 
intended to represent what follows as a continuous utterance 
with the preceding discourse; but certainly the expression, “ at 
that season,” is one which he was very unlikely to use, if he 
intended to connect two consecutive utterances together. The 
words are entirely consistent with the supposition that he meant 
to convey the idea that there was a considerable interval between 
the two. Luke’s expression is, “in that hour” (év adrh 7H 
pq), which seems strictly to connect them with the observation 
made by our Lord on the return of the seventy. The words of 
our Lord in Matthew and Luke are as follow ;—“‘ Woe to thee 
Chorazin, woe to thee Bethsaida, for if the miracles which have 
been done in you had taken place in Tyre and Sidon, long ago 
they would have repented in sackcloth and ashes; but I say to 
you, It,shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
judgment than for you.” In Luke, after our Lord had declared 
that it would be more tolerable for Sodom than for the city which 
rejected the message of the disciples, he says, ‘“‘ Woe to thee 
Chorazin, woe to thee Bethsaida, because if the miracles which 
have been done in you had taken place in 'I'yre and Sidon, long 
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ago they would have repented, sitting on sackcloth and ashes.” 
Here the variation extends only to the tense of a single verb, 
and to Luke’s having introduced the word “sitting.” “ But I 
say to you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the 
judgment, than for that city.” Here we have a slight but most 
immaterial variation, leaving the sense exactly alike. Matthew 
continues ; “ And you, Capernaum, who art lifted up to heaven, 
shall descend to Hades, because if in Sodom had been done the 
miracles which have been done in thee, it would have remained 
until this very day; but I say to you for the land of Sodom, it 
shall be more tolerable in the day of judgment than for thee.” 
In Luke the latter clause is omitted. According to the received 
reading the former clauses are alike, with the exception of a 
word and a grammatical construction. But according to another 
reading, the address to Capernaum is put in the form of a ques- 
tion. To this Luke adds a remark unquestionably addressed to 
the disciples. 

Here Luke notices the return of the disciples, their report, 
and our Lord’s remarks on it. He then adds, “In that hour (€v 
avi TH @pa) Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because you have hid these 
things from wise and prudent men, and you have revealed them 
to babes.” These words vary in the use of a single compound 
preposition. Matthew, “Yea, O Father, for thus it became a 
great pleasure before thee.” Here again the words in Luke are 
identical ; Matthew then proceeds as if no interruption occurred 
in our Lord’s utterance, “ All things have been delivered to me 
of my Father, and no one knows the Son but the Father, nor 
does any one know the Father but the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son is willing to reveal him.” Luke notices that 
our Lord turned to the disciples, an act which, if the preceding 
discourse were addressed to them, is remarkable. He then pro- 
ceeds in the same words as Matthew, with one inconsiderable 
grammatical variation. Matthew here subjoins our Lord’s in- 
vitation to the weary and heavy laden, as though there was not 
the smallest break in the discourse. But Luke represents our 
Lord as turning to the disciples, and saying to them privately, 
“ Blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they 
hear,”’ etc. 

The mode in which Luke has introduced this last clause 
seems to intimate that he had derived this saying of our Lord 
from a different connection. He had just told us that our Lord 
had turned to the disciples when he spake his last utterance 
after his thanksgiving to his Father. The words which he then 
addressed to them were such as we should expect that he would 
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address to disciples only. He had just been addressing the dis- 
ciples apart from others. If, therefore, the following words in 
Luke were uttered continuously with the foregoing, the notice 
that he turned to the disciples, and said privately, seems out of 
place, when he had already turned to them, and was privately 
addressing them. This seems to intimate that Luke found this 
utterance of our Lord as one which some of his authorities 
stated to have been privately addressed to the disciples, but 
without a specification as to whom it was uttered; and he has 
inserted it in this place, where our Lord was addressing the 
disciples in private. 

The thanksgiving to the Father, and the following words of 
our Lord, belong to the higher form of our Lord’s teaching. It 
is, therefore, very improbable that he uttered them before the 
multitude, which he certainly must have done if he uttered 
them in the connection as they stand in Matthew. The words 
as recorded by each Evangelist divide themselves into two por- 
tions,—the woe denounced on the cities which had rejected his 
preaching, and the thanksgiving to his Father. The woe was 
very suited to be addressed to the multitude, and it may have 
been repeated before more auditories than one. But the address 
to the Father and the words which follow, which are inseparably 
united with it, are such as we should expect to be uttered in 
private only to the Apostles. Their connection in Matthew with 
the remainder of the discourse is loose (év éxeivp T@ Katpe), 
implying merely that they were spoken at that period of his 
ministry. But in Luke their connection with the return of the 
seventy is express, and they naturally grow out of that circum- 
stance. 

The words in Matthew being connected with those which 
precede them by such a note of time, seem to render it clear 
that the Evangelist did not mean to pledge himself that they 
formed a connected portion of the preceding discourse. The 
woe on Chorazin is closely interwoven with them. In Luke it 
no less distinctly forms part of our Lord’s utterance to the 
seventy. 

The utterance of our Lord, as reported by the two Evan- 
gelists, are nearly identical in words and grammar. So strong 
is that identity that we should, under all ordinary circumstances, 
at once assume them as the same utterance. With such same- 
nesses of expression, is it possible that they can be two separate 
utterances, in which our Lord repeated the same thought, nar- 
rated by two different reporters? It seems exceedingly unlikely 
that our Lord should have repeated the thanksgiving and the 
private utterance to the disciples twice in exactly the same 
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words, those words being peculiar, and very unlikely to have 
been presented in precisely the same form by two different re- 
porters. The identities of expression between the two Evan- 
gelists in their reports of the woe uttered in the cities are such 
that there is great difficulty in considering them as separate 
utterances. It is very probable that our Lord may have uttered 
a woe on these cities more than once; but it is very unlikely 
that he would have done so in precisely the same words. Still 
more so is it, if they were uttered on separate occasions, as in 
that case the reports of them must have been derived by the 
Evangelists from distinct sources of information, that they would 
have been reported in exactly the same words. It is far more 
probable, that each Evangelist knew that our Lord had uttered 
a woe on those cities on the occasion mentioned by him, and 
that they have used a common account of the words. The 
identity of the address to the Father, and the utterance which 
followed, seems unmistakeable, and there is little doubt that 
Luke has correctly placed it as taking place when our Lord re- 
ceived the report of the seventy of the success of their mission, 
out of which it naturally grew. 

The reason why we have discussed this portion of the dis- 
course is as follows. The identity of the words in Matthew and 
Luke, arising out of the message brought by John’s disciples, is 
such as to prove that both Evangelists used a source of informa- 
tion in which the words uttered by our Lord were nearly word 
for word identically alike. The question is, Where did it stop? 
Were the words which we read in Matthew in direct connection 
with it a portion of the same utterance? If it contained the 
woe denounced on the cities, our Lord’s thanksgiving to his 
Father, and the utterance which followed, is it conceivable that 
Luke would have broken off the discourse as he has, if he had 
such words before him as part of the discourse, and would have 
inserted the precisely same words in a wholly different connec- 
tion? Nothing seems to be more incredible than that he should 
have done so. But as the words in Matthew have a vagueness 
in respect of the time when they were uttered, we may conclude 
that they were derived from a distinct source of information, and 
that they have been inserted in their correct place by Luke. If 
the phenomena are sufficient to indicate this, we get rid of the 
difficulty, that the common source of information contained a 
portion of a discourse of our Lord of great doctrinal importance, 
which Luke has deliberately omitted. It seems hardly credible 
that a person can read through this chapter as it stands in Mat- 
thew, and the corresponding passage in Luke, and observe the 
manner in which Luke represents the discourse to have termi- 
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nated, and that the greater portion of the remaining utterance 
in Matthew is reported by him in a wholly different connection, 
and believe that Luke used Matthew’s Gospel in the composi- 
tion of his own. 

Another discourse arising out of an allusion to John the 
Baptist, reported by all three synoptics, presents very peculiar 
verbal phenomena (Matt. ix., Mark ii., Luke v.). According to 
all the synoptics, the Pharisees secing that Jesus had eaten with 
publicans and sinners, asked the disciples why their Master eat 
with publicans and sinners. Matthew and Mark report our 
Lord’s answer, “Those who are strong.” But Luke, “those 
who are well have no need of a physician, but those who are 
sick. I have not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” To this Matthew adds that our Lord said, “Go 
and learn what this means, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 

Matthew then informs us that the disciples of John came to 
him, saying. Mark states that the disciples of John and of the 
Pharisees were in the habit of fasting, and they come and say to 
him. But Luke represents the question as having been put by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, whom he had just mentioned. The 
question in each Evangelist is the same, with a slight variation. 
“Why do we and the Pharisees fast frequently, but thy disciples 
do not fast?” This is slightly varied in Mark, “ Why do the 
disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast,” etc. But Luke has 
it, “ Why do the disciples of John fast frequently and make 
prayers, and likewise those of the Pharisees, but thine eat and 
drink.” Our Lord’s answer presents a few verbal variations. 
Matthew and Mark—“ Can the children of the bridechamber,” 
Matthew, “mourn ;” Mark, “fast ;” “as long as the bridegroom 
is with them. Luke has it, “Can you make the children of the 
bridechamber,” etc. Mark adds, “as long as the bridegroom is 
with them they cannot fast.” All three Evangelists then con- 
tinue, “ But the days will come when the bridegroom shall be 
taken from them, and then shall they fast in those days.” In 
the parables which follow we have some most curious variations 
of expression, united with verbal agreements no less remarkable. 
Matthew—“ No one places a patch of an undressed strip (é7v- 
Barrer ériBAnpua pdxous ayvadov) on an old garment.” Mark 
uses the same words, except that in place of the verb émi8arneu, 
“places,” he substitutes éripparre, “stitches.” In Luke the 
words agree with those of Matthew, except that for the expres- 
sion undressed strip pdxovs dyvddov, which is common to Mat- 
thew and Mark, he substitutes (juat/ov xa:vod) new garment. 
Matthew continues—“ for that used to fill it up (ro mAnpwpa 
avtov) takes away from the garment, and a worse rent arises.” 
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Mark varies by explaining the expression, “that used to fill it 
up” (7d 7Anpwpa adtod), by introducing the words (76 xavvov), 
“the new piece.” ‘That used to fill it up, viz., the new piece, 
takes away from the old,” etc. Luke’s words have the same idea 
translated into explanatory language, “‘ And the new makes a 
rent, and the piece which was from the new does not agree with 
the old.” In the next parable the three Evangelists agree in the 
words which they attribute to our Lord, except that Matthew 
uses the plural number where Mark and Luke use the singular ; 
and Mark and Luke vary the tense of a verb,— And no one 
places new wine into old bottles; if he does, the new wine bursts 
the bottles” (Matthew—“the bottles are burst’’), “and the wine 
is spilled, and the bottles burst.”” Here follows a singular varia- 
tion. Matthew— But they place new wine into new bottles, and 
both are preserved.” But Mark and Luke concur in giving us 
the peculiar grammatical construction, d\Ad oivoy véov eis GoKods 
xawovs Brntéov, “ New wine must be placed into new bottles ;” 
but we have no form of readable English which will exactly re- 
present the construction of the original. To these parables Luke 
adds a third, which seems to be designed to aid the sense of the 
other two, but which is omitted by both Matthew and Mark— 
“No one having drunk old wine, immediately desires new, for 
he says, The old is better.” 

Now the identities of expression in this discourse are such as 
to prove that there must have existed an original in the Greek 
language out of which the three versions of it have sprung. The 
variations are chiefly in grammatical structure, except where 
Luke has evidently translated the somewhat obscure expressions 
of the original form into more intelligible language. It is re- 
markable that Mark has done this to a small extent, when he has 
introduced the words 76 xavvov, as an explanation of mAnpwya. 
We must assume that the parable as it stands in Matthew pre- 
sents us with the original form. The addition in Mark must be 
either an explanation added to the parable, or else if it stood in 
the original form, the author of Matthew or one of his copyists 
has omitted it,—a supposition which is exceedingly unlikely. 
The form in which the parable appears in Luke can leave no 
doubt that while it presents the entire meaning of the original, 
either the Evangelist himself, or the memorandum which he 
used, employed words to express it of a more obvious meaning. 
The second parable presents a substantial identity of expression 
in all three Evangelists, except in the concluding words, which 
are the same in sense, but remarkably varied in grammatical 
construction. Those used by Mark and Luke prove a common 
origin: for in the words in which they are given—“ New wine 
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must be put into new bottles,” it is most unlikely that two 
wholly distinct narrators of this parable would have fallen on 
the form used by them in common. This form, therefore, must 
have passed into Mark’s and Luke’s Gospel from a common 
original report of the words. Here again a most important 
variation is presented by Luke in his addition of the third 
parable, which helps to assign a distinct meaning to the other 
two, and give them an application to the persons whom our 
Lord was addressing. The agreement of Matthew and Mark 
in using such peculiar expressions as ayvadouv pdxous to denote 
“new garment,” is a no less convincing proof of a common 
origin of their accounts. 

What then do the phenomena indicate to have been the 
nature of the respective materials out of which the three Evan- 
gelists have reported this discourse? If Matthew and Mark 
had before them any account of the short third parable, 
they must have designedly omitted what was intended to form 
an explanation of the other two, for it directly applies the 
discourse to the state of mind both of the Pharisees and of 
John’s disciples. It is evident, therefore, that Luke must have 
used a different memorandum, or a different source of informa- 
tion from that used by Matthew and Mark, a supposition which 
is further confirmed by the other variations of expressions which 
have been introduced into his account. Still the author has 
succeeded in preserving a large number of the words in which 
the discourse was originally uttered, so that the threefold ac- 
count presents one of the most remarkable arguments in verbal 
expression to be found in the Gospels, among which we cannot 
help drawing particular attention to the remarkable preservation 
of the grammatical construction in Mark and Luke; but in 
Matthew is represented in a more simple form. In all other 
respeets the accounts in Matthew and Mark are closely allied, 
except that Mark introduces an explanation of the obscure word 
TwAHpwpa by introducing 7d xkawov. We conclude, therefore, 
that all three accounts have grown out of a common form in 
the Greek tongue, which must have been either our Lord’s own 
utterance, or have been the work of a single translator of it, and 
that the memoranda used by Matthew and Mark presented the 
nearest approach to his original words. That used by Luke, 
while it has varied the words, and presents us with the remark- 
able verbal agreement in expression which we have noticed in 
Mark, gives us the most complete representation of the whole 
utterance, and places it before us in clearer language. It like- 
wise affords us the most decisive evidence of the independence of 
the accounts. 
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The discourse respecting the proper mode of sanctifying the 
Sabbath (Matt. xii. ; Mark 1i.; Luke vi.) presents us with another 
remarkable instance of the preservation of the same substantial 
identities of expression united with minute verbal variations, 
The objection of the Pharisees is slightly varied in each account. 
In Matthew it stands as a simple objection. “ Behold thy dis- 
ciples are doing what is not lawful to do on the Sabbath.” Both 
Mark and Luke represent this as a question; but Mark says 
that it was put to our Lord, “ Behold, why do they do on the 
Sabbath what is not lawful?” Luke represents it as put to the 
disciples. ‘They said to them, Why do ye do,” etc. Now 
although nothing is more likely than that some of the Pharisees 
put the question to our Lord, and some to the disciples, yet 
neither Evangelist gives us a hint that such was the case. The 
form, therefore, in which it stands proves that they each derived 
their information from sources entirely independent of each 
other. Our Lord replies (Matthew)—“ Have you not read what 
David did?” Mark varies by using the words “ never read :” 
and Luke by inserting the word “this.” Matthew— When he 
was hungry, and those with him.” Mark—‘‘When he had need 
and was hungry, and those with him.” Luke agrees with Mat- 
thew except in a slight variation in the grammar. All three— 
“ How he entered into the house of God” (Mark adds “in the 
days of Abiathar the high priest”), Matthew and Mark, “and 
eat ;”’ Luke—‘‘and took and eat the shew-bread.” Here follow 
three curious variations; Matthew—‘“ which it was not lawful 
for him to eat, nor for those with him, but for the priests alone.” 
This stands in Mark, “ which it is not lawful to eat, but for the 
priests ; and he gave to them who were with him.” Luke pre- 
sents another variety, “and he gave to those who were with 
him, which it is not lawful to eat, but for the priests alone.” 
Here Matthew adds a sentence which is omitted by the other 
Evangelists—“ Or have you not read in the law, that on sab- 
baths the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are 
blameless. But I say to you, that here is one greater than the 
temple, for if ye had known what means, I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice, you would not have condemned the guiltless. 
For the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath.” But Mark 
represents that a kind of pause took place before the following 
words were spoken. This is implied by the expression—“ And he 
said to them,” by which the next utterance is introduced. He 
reports it to have been—“ The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath, so that the Son of man is Lord even of the 
sabbath.” But Luke, after noticing the same pause, is still more 
brief, —“ The Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath.” 
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Now if Mark and Luke had before them the account in 
Matthew, it is very unlikely that they took upon themselves to 
omit so important a portion of our Lord’s words. Nor can we 
conceive, that if Matthew or Luke either knew of or read such 
words as—“ The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath,” that they would have passed them over in silence. 
But if different persons made memoranda of discourses which 
were reported by apostolic men, it is easy to conceive that one 
might copy it down from recollection in the form in which it 
stands in Matthew, even if the words in Mark formed a portion 
of the apostolic account ; another might think that the words as 
they stand in Mark convey fully the meaning of what our Lord 
intended to teach, which is unquestionably the case ; and that 
another might still more abridge it into the form in which it 
stands in Luke, which contains the practical conclusion of the 
whole utterance. But to suppose that either Evangelist had 
before him the complete utterance of our Lord, and deliberately 
omitted a portion of it, is in the highest degree improbable. 
This improbability is greatly increased when we consider that 
the omissions serve no definite purpose, and although the inser- 
tion may add to the perspicuity, they do not introduce one 
additional truth into the teaching. A similar conclusion follows 
from the variations in the form in which it is said that it was 
lawful for none but the priests to eat the shew-bread. In the 
sense there is not the smallest difference whether we read the 
words as they stand in Matthew, Mark, or Luke. But the 
variation in the forms of expression is remarkable. It is such 
as cannot be assigned to mere transcription; still less possible 
is the supposition that our Lord uttered all three forms. The 
variation, however, is such as would arise if each Evangelist 
used a different memorandum composed shortly after the writer 
had heard our Lord’s words detailed. Notwithstanding the 
variation, the three forms are most closely allied to each other. 
The previous sentence in all three is nearly verbatim the same ; 
except the questionable addition in Mark of the words—“‘ in the 
time of Abiathar the high priest,’—words difficult to reconcile 
with the fact as it is reported in the Old Testament, and which 
may probably have crept into the text from a marginal note. 
The form in which the objection of the Pharisees is reported 
proves that the variation originated in a similar origin; for even 
supposing that the three forms are the utterances of so many 
Pharisees, it is hardly to be conceived that either Evangelist would 
have written as he has, if he had all three forms distinctly before 
him. Still less probable is it, that if either Evangelist had heard 
it in the form in which it stands in either of the other two, that 
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he would have altered it into the words of his own report. The 
phenomena of the discourse point in no ambiguous manner to 
the fact that each Evangelist used a separate account of our 
Lord’s words, and that each of these was derived from a com- 
mon Greek original which was deeply impressed on the minds 
of the primitive teachers, and that it has become varied in the 
course of transmission, and that the different memoranda must 
have represented different verbal narratives derived from it, with 
more or less closeness of expression. 

The question of the identity of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the discourse recorded in Luke vi. is one of considerable 
difficulty. It does not come within the range of our inquiries 
to discuss the historic grounds on which that diversity or iden- 
tity is made to rest. Taken as a mere historical question, the 
reasons for considering them to have been uttered on different 
occasions seem greatly to preponderate. Those portions which 
contain a large amount of similar language and thought are pre- 
cisely that class of truths which it is highly probable that our 
Lord in the course of his teaching would repeat to different audi- 
tories. There can be little doubt, from the nature of our Lord’s 
ministry, that He must have been in the habit of reiterating the 
same class of truths to the varying auditories He addressed. But 
when our Lord uttered the same truths to different hearers, we 
have no data for determining the degree in which He would 
embody them in the same verbal expressions. If the discourse 
in Luke was uttered on a different occasion from the Sermon on 
the Mount, it forms the single example by means of which we 
can make the comparison. Our inquiry, therefore, will be con- 
fined to the degree in which the language of these discourses 
agrees with or diverges from a common type, and whether 
the verbal expressions are of such a nature or present such 
peculiarities as to compel us to assume that the utterance must 
have been the same. We have only to observe that if the two 
discourses were distinct, but involved repetitions of portions of 
the same truths, this fact alone, in the course of transmission, 
may have caused a fusion of the verbal expressions in which 
they have been transmitted. 

Matthew records nine; or, if we consider the two last as two 
in form, but one in sense, eight beatitudes. Luke gives four 
only. To these he adds four woes. In the four beatitudes, 
which they report in common, there is a considerable variation 
in expression. In two of them words of explanation are found 
in Matthew which are omitted in Luke. Matthew—“ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” Luke—‘‘Blessed are ye poor ;’’ Mat- 
thew—for “theirs,” Luke—* yours” “is the kingdom,” Mat- 
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thew—“ of heaven,” Luke— of God.” Matthew—“ Blessed 
are they which hunger and thirst after righteousness,” Luke— 
“ Blessed are ye that hunger now,” Matthew—“ for they,” Luke 
—‘for ye” “shall be filled.” Matthew—“ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” Luke—“ Blessed are 
ye that weep, for ye shall laugh.” Matthew—“ Blessed are ye, 
when they shall reproach you and persecute you, and speaking 
falsely, shall say every evil word against you for my sake.” Luke 
—“ Blessed are you when they shall hate you, and excommuni- 
cate you, and reproach you, and cast out your name as evil for 
the Son of man’s sake.” Matthew—“ Rejoice and exult, for 
your reward is great in heaven, for thus they persecuted the 
prophets before you.” Luke—* Rejoice in that day, and leap, 
for behold your reward is great in heaven; for according to 
these things their fathers did to the prophets.” To these four 
beatitudes, Luke subjoins four woes—against the rich, the laugh- 
ing, the full, and those well spoken of. 

Renan and others have endeavoured to deduce from these, 
and a few kindred passages in St. Luke, the conclusion that his 
views were not far removed from those of modern communism, 
and that the words of our Lord have been systematically placed 
by him in such a form as to favour such an opinion. It is im- 
possible to deduce any sound conclusion from mere insulated 
passages. Had such an intention existed, it would have left the 
most distinctive traces in the body of the Gospel. But a fair 
examination of Luke as a whole will not bear out the assertion. 
It no doubt struck his mind as a most remarkable feature of the 
New Dispensation, that the lowest of mankind, whose religious 
well-being had been hitherto looked down on with contempt 
both by philosophers and rabbis, were admitted to the fullest 
privileges of the kingdom of God. This aspect of the Gospel is 
brought out in strong light by Luke, as it is by his companion 
Paul. It struck their minds as one of the most remarkable 
mysteries, that the Gospel gives to the degraded and hitherto 
neglected classes of mankind a systematic exaltation. Although 
this is strongly exhibited in this Gospel, it is no exclusive trait 
of it. In the passages before us there is no greater variation 
of expression than in many which we have already noticed, and 
which were unquestionably intended to teach the same truths. 
They are variations such as might have originated like the 
numerous ones which we have already noticed; or if the divine 
speaker used the Greek tongue, and the discourses are distinct, 
the variations may owe their origin in the two different forms 
in which he chose to utter the same substantial truths. The 
identities of expression, though considerable, are plainly not of 
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such a character as to compel us to assume that the two Evan- 
gelists have here reported the same utterance of our Lord, which 
has become varied into these present forms in the course of 
transmission. 

But the presence of the four woes in Luke, united with the 
absence of as many beatitudes, and the omission of these woes 
in Matthew, require attention. It certainly proves that the two 
Evangelists followed a wholly distinct source of information. If 
Matthew had anything before him which could have informed 
him that these woes formed a portion of that discourse, there is 
nothing in his Gospel which will shew that he had any feeling 
which would have induced him to suppress them. Nor is there 
anything in Luke’s Gospel which would specially lead him to 
insert them. On the contrary, the severity of the denunciations 
in Matthew’s Gospel is greater than in either of the four. This 
fact strongly corroborates the evidence in favour of the distinct- 
ness of the utterances. 

The systematic plan and arrangement of the Sermon on 
the Mount prove that it does not consist of a number of 
detached sayings, but that it is a single discourse. The fol- 
lowing precepts occur in Luke immediately after the utter- 
ance of the woes. “I say unto you that hear, Love your 
enemies; do good to them that hate you, bless them that curse 
you, and pray for them that insult you.” We find a similar 
precept in the Sermon on the Mount, but in a wholly different 
connection, being a portion of our Lord’s corrections of the 
imperfect moral teaching of the Jewish doctors. “Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that insult you and persecute you.” ‘The passage in 
Luke is a precept without the reason for its performance. But 
Matthew subjoins the reason :—‘ that ye may be the children 
of your Father, who is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, etc.” 

While the connection in which this precept occurs in the 
two Evangelists is wholly different, it cannot be denied that the 
words in which it is couched present a very considerable degree 
of resemblance. The variations, which consist of a transposi- 
tion and insertion of a word, are no greater than those which 
we have frequently seen in different reports of discourses, which 
are unquestionably the same utterance. But the question is, 
Are the verbal identities such as to compel us to assume that 
the two discourses are the same? Or is it not quite as probable 
that as the subject-matter of the precept was one which our 
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Lord was likely to have frequently repeated, the identities of 
expression may owe their origin to such repetition? If our 
Lord spoke in Greek, this would be a sufficient reason for the 
identities of the words and thoughts, and we could easily assign 
an origin for the variations. But if the two discourses have 
been translated by two different translators, the verbal resem- 
blances are not so easy to account for. 

Another precept, which is found in the Sermon on the 
Mount, but in a wholly different context, follows in Luke: ‘To 
him that strikes thee on the cheek, present also the other, and 
do not forbid thy tunic to him who takes away thy outer gar- 
ment. To him that asks of thee, give; and from him that 
takes away thy property, do not ask it back.” But in Matthew 
the corresponding precept varies very considerably both in words 
and context. As in the last instance, it forms a portion of a 
regular series of corrections of the principles of morality taught 
by the Jewish doctors. “Ye have heard that it was said, An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, not 
to resist evil. But whosoever will smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him also the other; and to him who wishes to 
sue thee at law, and to take thy tunic, remit to him thy outer 
garment. And whosoever shall press thee on the public service 
to go one mile, go with him two. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and do not turn away from him who wishes to borrow of 
thee.” 

In these two passages the principles of the moral teaching 
are identically alike, but both the context in which they occur, 
the words, and the illustrations, present a considerable variation. 
This diversity of expression is quite as great as we might expect, 
if the same teacher uttered the same truths on two different 
occasions before different auditories. If kindred ideas were to 
be uttered, the teacher would naturally fall into these variations 
of expression. The phenomena render this far more probable 
than that they are two different reports of the same words. 
There is evidently nothing in the expressions which compel us to 
identify them. 

But of the precept which directly follows in Luke the corre- 
sponding one in Matthew gives a yet fainter echo: “ And as ye 
would that men should do to you, do to them likewise: and if 
ye love them that love you, what kind of thanks is there to you, 
for sinners love those that love them. And if ye do good to 
them that do good to you, what kind of thanks is there to you, 
for sinners also do the same. And if you lend to those from 
whom you hope to receive back again, what kind of thanks is 
there to you, for sinners also lend to sinners, that they may 
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receive back what is equal. But love your enemies, and do 
good and lend, hoping to receive back nothing in return, and 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall be the children of the 
highest, for he is good to the unthankful and the evil.” 

In immediate connection with the precept which we have 
already noticed, to pray for those who insult and persecute, 
Matthew subjoins as a reason, “ that ye may be the children of 
your Father who is in heaven, because he causes his sun to 
shine on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the just 
and on the unjust. For if you love those who love you, what 
reward have you? Do not the publicans the same? And if 
you greet your brethren only, what do you extraordinary? Do 
not the publicans do thus? You shall therefore be perfect, even 
as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” Of these last 
words the expression in Luke may be viewed as an extremely 
faint echo, “ Be ye merciful, as your Father who is in heaven is 
merciful.” 

In these passages both context and language differ widely. 
The only connection subsisting between them is the harmony of 
the inner thought. Of the two expressions, “that ye may be 
the children of the highest,” and “ that ye may be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven,” the one is no doubt the 
equivalent of the other. But as the context in which they 
occur is entirely different, the recurrence of the same idea in 
nearly the same words can prove nothing as to the identity of 
the utterance. The only common bond between them is, that 
they occur in the midst of exhortations to do good on principles 
quite removed from the infirmities of human selfishness. The 
exhortations to act on universal principles of benevolence, and 
not to limit it within the narrow confines of a sect or a party, 
although entirely harmonizing in their inner thought, present 
no inconsiderable difference both of words and style. That of 
Matthew expresses a greater vehemence of expression. The two 
exhortations to imitate God, although founded on the same 
principle and inner unity of feeling, present us with the faintest 
verbal similarity. None of the phenomena of this portion of 
the two discourses would lead us to infer their identity, but they 
evidently point to the fact that our Lord repeated thoughts 
closely allied to different audiences. There is nothing in the 
form in which they stand which forbids us from assuming that 
they may not have been the work of two entirely distinct trans- 
lators. The verbal coincidences are really inconsiderable. It 
is hardly possible to suppose that such variations could have 
arisen if they had been memoranda or even epitomies of the 
same discourse. 
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The comparison of the beam and the splinter occurs in both 
Evangelists. Luke has it, “And why lookest thou at the 
splinter which is in the eye of thy brother, and perceive not the 
beam which is in thy own eye? Or how are you able to say to 
thy brother, Brother, permit me to pull out the splinter which 
is in thine eye, you yourself not perceiving the beam which is 
in thy own eye? You hypocrite, cast out first the beam from 
thy own eye, and then wilt thou see clearly to cast out the 
splinter which is in thy brother’s eye.” This precept is repeated 
in Matthew in the same words, with only a few inconsiderable 
grammatical variations. 

But according to Matthew, a whole chapter of the most 
important teaching intervened between this precept and the last 
utterance which he has recorded in common with Luke. In 
each gospel this remarkable parabolic kind of teaching is inter- 
woven with a context entirely different. Their verbal identity 
is unquestionable. But the expression is a most pointed illus- 
tration of the truth which it was designed to teach, and was 
more likely to enter into the understanding of the hearer than a 
number of general statements. Nothing was more probable 
than that it was uttered by our Lord on several occasions. The 
whole force of it as an illustration depends on the preservation 
of the same thoughts and language. In this case, therefore, 
the identity of expression between Matthew and Luke proves 
nothing. It is an illustration suited to place mental blindness 
in a point of view undeniably absurd. 

The next kindred passage in the two Evangelists differs con- 
siderably in force and expression. ‘ A good tree,” says Luke, 
“does not bear corrupt fruit, nor does a corrupt tree bear good 
fruit, for each tree is known by its fruit; for from thorns they 
do not collect figs, nor from a bramble do they gather grapes.” 
To this Luke adds words which are apparently intended as an 
explanation of the previous sentence: “A good man out of the 
good treasure of his heart brings forth good; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure brings forth evil; for out of the abund- 
ance of his heart the mouth speaks.” But Matthew introduces 
the first saying into a context, where our Lord is giving warn- 
ings against false prophets: “ From their fruits ye shall know 
them. Do they collect grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ? 
Thus every good tree brings forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree 
brings forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruits, nor a corrupt tree bring forth good fruits. Every tree 
not bringing forth good fruit is cut down, and cast into the fire. 
Therefore by their fruit ye shall know them.” 

The context, in which these two passages are interwoven, 
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and of which they form an essential portion, contain nothing in 
common. While the thought is the same, the sentence pre- 
sents us with transpositions, variations of expression, and addi- 
tions. In the midst of these, however, we cannot fail to recog- 
nize identities of expression and construction which are very 
unlikely to have been fallen on by two different translators. 
Both Evangelists employ the indefinite term ovddéyover to 
denote men collect. They use the phrase rove? xapmov, and 
movdv Kkaptrovs, to express bear fruit, and the words cazpov 
dévdpov for a corrupt tree. Now had two translators rendered 
this passage into Greek, and if they had no common type of 
Greek expressions before them, it is very improbable that each 
of them should have hit on these three expressions out of the 
numerous similar ones in which they might have been expressed 
with equal propriety. If these expressions originated in our 
Lord’s use of the Greek tongue, the difficulty disappears ; or 
even if we were at liberty to assume that an extensive collection 
of our Lord’s discourses existed in Aramaic, which had been 
translated into Greek by a single hand prior to the publication 
of the Gospels, and out of which their phraseology was formed. 
In that case the same translator would naturally express the 
same idea in the same words. But as all the phenomena which 
we have considered point to the conclusion that the materials 
out of which the Gospels were composed consisted of fragments 
and memoranda, and that the discourses in our existing Gospels 
are deflections from them, it is impossible to suppose that they 
were set forth by a single translator as a connected whole, though 
this was probably often the case with separate portions. If, 
therefore, these two discourses are separate utterances of our 
Lord, as the whole of the evidence strongly implies, it is im- 
possible to account for these similarities of expression by assum- 
ing them to have originated in a translation of them executed 
by one and the same hand. 

Do then these and similar identities of expression force us 
to the conclusion that the two discourses are in fact reports of 
one and the same utterance, and this notwithstanding all the 
traces of diversity which they contain? It should be observed 
that the verbal identities in the two Evangelists are always 
found in passages which our Lord was likely often to have 
repeated in a sententious form, or to have used as pointed illus- 
trations of the same truth under different aspects. As such 
they must have been frequently repeated by apostolic men as 
sayings of our Lord, and would thus become generally current 
in the Christian society. When therefore a person reduced a 
discourse of our Lord to writing, and it contained sayings of 
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this kind with which he was familiar, he would naturally express 
the sense in words to which he had been accustomed. Suppos- 
ing therefore that different persons first reduced these two 
discourses to writing in the Greek tongue, we might expect to 
find identities of expression in those portions of them which are 
of this description, although they formed portions of distinct 
utterances. In this manner a certain amount of identity of 
expression may be accounted for, as small detached sentences 
and sayings would obtain considerable currency in the Church, 
before the necessities of the case would have required the longer 
discourses to have been reduced to writing. 

Both Evangelists contain the comparison of the hearer of our 
Lord’s discourses to a builder. Here again, in the midst of great 
identity of thought, the expressions vary considerably. Luke: 
“Every one who comes to me, and hears my words, and does 
them, I will indicate to you to whom he is like: he is like toa 
man building a house, who dug, and sank deep, and laid the 
foundation on rock.” But Matthew varies the utterance thus: 
“ Every one who hears my words, and does them, I will liken him 
to a prudent man, who built his house on rock.” Luke: “ And 
when the flood came (7Anupdpas Sé yevouévns), the stream (o 
motauos) burst on that house, and it was not able to shake it, 
through its being founded on rock.” Matthew: “And the 
rain (7 Bpoxyy) descended, and the streams (oi wotapoi) came, 
and the wind blew, and fell on that house, and did not shake it, 
for it was founded on rock.” Luke: “ But he who hears and 
does not do, is like unto a man building his house on earth, 
without a foundation, on which the stream burst, and imme- 
diately it fell; and the rent of that house was great.” Mat- 
thew: “And every one who hears my words, and does them 
not, I will liken him to a foolish man, who built his house on 
sand ; and the rain descended, and the streams came, and the 
winds blew, and they dashed on that house; and it fell: and its 
ruin was great.” 

In these passages, we have two verbal coincidences only, the 
use of % métpa to denote the rock, and 6 7rotapos to denote the 
stream. In every other respect, although the sense is pre- 
cisely the same, the words present a very remarkable instance 
of divergence. With these exceptions it would be hardly 
possible-to write the same thoughts in more varied words. 
The two common words present no peculiarity. The passage 
therefore places no obstacle in the way of assuming that the two 
discourses are distinct utterances ; and, in fact, the variations in 
expression are so great that they can hardly be viewed as memo- 
randa of the same discourse composed by different persons. 
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The Sermon on the Mount is a discourse which contains in 
it a distinct purpose and an orderly arrangement. The parts of 
it flow naturally from one another, and mutually cohere. It 
has all the appearance of being a continuous utterance. If it is 
not, it must consist of a number of detached sayings of our Lord, 
which have been blended together by the author of this Gospel 
in their present orderly arrangement. In that case the separate 
sayings may have been our Lord’s, but everything which gives 
them arrangement and connection would be Matthew’s. 

The assumption that Luke had Matthew’s sermon before 
him, in any connected form, and then composed his discourse 
out of it, utterly contradicts the phenomena, and is fraught 
with the highest absurdity. In that case, what could have 
induced Luke to take the sentences which we have been con- 
sidering, detach them from their context, and place them toge- 
ther in the mode in which he has? To assume such a thing as 
possible, is to suppose that he must have been void of under- 
standing. Not only is it inconceivable that he should have 
done this, but it is in the highest degree improbable that he was 
in possession of Matthew’s discourse in any form. The Sermon 
on the Mount presents a completeness and a unity, and every 
characteristic of Luke as a writer leads us to believe that if he 
had had it before him, he would have preferred to substitute it 
in its completeness for the discourse which has been recorded 
by him ; for while its contents are much less striking, it hardly 
contains any additional truths. If again we assume a common 
exemplar out of which both discourses have been composed, it 
is difficult to believe that Matthew would have purposely passed 
over all notice of the four woes which we read in Luke. On the 
whole, the phenomena of these discourses lead to the conclusion 
that the Sermon on the Mount and the discourse in Luke are 
distinct utterances, the Sermon on the Mount being our Lord’s 
longest extant discourse, and that it must have been derived 
from the direct dictation of an apostolic man, and that Matthew 
was not aware of the discourse in Luke, nor Luke of that in 
Matthew. ‘The similarities between them admit of being ac- 
counted for on the principles we have already stated. 

In close connection with the discourses we have been con- 
sidering, Matthew and Mark have related the healing of the 
centurion’s servant. According to Matthew, the centurion 
came in person, and the whole dialogue is framed on this sup- 
position. But Luke’s account represents him not as coming 
himself, but as sending to our Lord the elders of the Jews to 
intercede for him. That this account contains the representa- 
tion of the actual fact, there cannot be the smallest doubt. 
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When the centurion found that our Lord was actually on the 
road, Luke tells us that he sent friends with a message to our 
Lord expressing a sense of his unworthiness to receive him 
under his roof. This expression of humility the account in 
Matthew represents the centurion as uttering in person. What 
is remarkable is that the words in Matthew and Luke present 
the closest resemblance ; Matthew, “ Lord, I am not worthy that 
you should enter under my roof:” Luke, “Master, do not 
trouble thyself, for I am not worthy that you should enter 
under my roof, wherefore neither did I deem myself worthy to 
come to thee.” These last words are omitted by Matthew, and 
- their omission is exceedingly characteristic, not to say necessary, 
from his point of view, that the centurion, instead of sending 
friends to our Lord, came in person. In fact had Matthew 
known of their utterance, he could not have written the nar- 
rative in the form he has. Matthew, “ But speak a word only;” 
Luke, “Speak in a word;” both, “And my servant shall be 
healed. For Iam aman (Luke, “set”) under authority, having 
under myself soldiers, and I say to this man, Go, and he goes, 
and to another, Come, and he comes, and to my servant, do 
this, and he does it. And Jesus ;” Matthew, “ having wondered 
at him, turned and said to those that followed him;” Luke, 
“wondered, and turned to the multitude following him, and 
said ;” both, “Verily I say unto you, not even in Israel have I 
found such faith.” Here Luke breaks off and describes the 
friends as returning and finding the sick servant well; but 
Matthew reports an important addition to our Lord’s words, 
“T say to you, that many shall come from the east and from the 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven, but the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into outer darkness, where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” Matthew then represents our Lord as 
addressing the centurion himself; “Go thy way, and as thou 
hast believed, be it to thee.”” These words in strict conformity 
with Luke’s standing-point are omitted by him. 

The common solution of the variation between the two 
Evangelists is, that what a man does through others he is said 
to do himself. This is often unquestionably true, but in this 
case it can hardly be said to solve all the phenomena of the 
narrative. It is evident that the whole account in Matthew is 
constructed to meet the supposition that the centurion came in 
his own person. Notwithstanding, therefore, the most remark- 

‘able agreement of the words attributed to him with those of 
the message in St. Luke, the account in Matthew carefully 
omits the words, “ Wherefore neither thought I myself worthy 
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to come to thee.” Now did Matthew know that these words 
were uttered? and if he knew that they were, how came he to 
write the narrative in a form which is inconsistent with their 
actual utterance? On the other hand, if we suppose the nar- 
ratives entirely distinct one from the other, we are met by the 
fact of the identity of the words which Matthew puts into the 
mouth of the centurion, and which Luke describes as his 
message. The opening also of our Lord’s address agrees in 
both Evangelists word for word, but the concluding passage, in 
which our Lord announced that the kingdom of God should be 
taken from the Jews and given to the Gentiles, is inserted by 
Matthew, who is supposed to have written for Jewish readers, - 
and omitted by Luke, who wrote for Gentile ones. Is it con- 
ceivable that Luke, who certainly wrote for the benefit of 
Gentiles, knew that these words formed part of the address, 
and that he purposely omitted them, and afterwards inserted 
almost similar words in a wholly different connection? Then 
again, could Luke have known that our Lord used Matthew’s 
concluding words, and have deliberately omitted them to suit 
his own view of the transaction? It will be found very difficult 
to answer these questions in the affirmative. 

Now it is very possible that the centurion first sent to our 
Lord the Jewish rulers, then, on finding that he was coming in 
person, he sent friends to our Lord with the message, and 
finally that he came himself. If such were the case; it would 
solve all the facts mentioned by the Evangelists; but it is 
evidently not the supposition on which either of them wrote, 
as it is impossible to conceive that either of them would have 
written as he has, if he had the facts of the other before him. 
The phenomena compel us to assume that each Evangelist used 
a distinct memorandum, the compiler of one of which had 
sketched the story as it stands in Matthew, and of the other as 
it stands in Luke; and that in that used by Matthew the words 
must have been wanting which implied the presence of the 
centurion’s friends, and in that used by Luke the words which 
announced the exclusion of the Jews from the Church, and the 
calling of the Gentiles. In memoranda drawn from memory 
such variations might easily originate. 

But here we are met by the difficulty, that the words 
attributed by the one Evangelist to the centurion and by the 
other described as his message are identical; as are also the 
opening words assigned to our Lord. It is hardly conceivable 
that the memorandum used by Luke could have contained the 
concluding words assigned to our Lord in Matthew. These 
may have been omitted by a reporter, who aimed at narrating 
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the miracle and the faith of the centurion only, and in that 
form reduced it to writing. If our Lord spoke in Greek, 
the remaining difficulty arising from the identity of the words 
is at once accounted for: they are his actual utterance. But if 
in Aramaic, they must have been derived from a common Greek 
original. It is worthy of observation that in Matthew the 
servant is uniformly called vais; Luke in the narrative twice 
calls him dodXos, but in the message he is designated 7rais, as 
in Matthew. It is difficult to suppose that this is owing to 
accident. It evidently points to the fact that the words had a 
common origin. If so, and the utterance was in Aramaic, the 
original translation must have been the work of a single mind. 
If this were so, the memoranda used by Luke must have been 
composed after the story had obtained considerable currency in 
the Greek language. 

A discourse respecting the power by which our Lord cast 
out demons (Matthew xii., Mark iii., Luke xi.) is recorded by 
the three synoptics. Although the point of time during our 
Lord’s ministry when it was uttered is differently arranged by 
them, yet the phenomena of the discourse itself forbid us to 
consider that the account in Luke is a repetition of the same 
ideas on a different occasion. The discourses in Matthew and 
Luke both originate in the expulsion of a demon. In Matthew 
the demoniac is stated to have been both blind and dumb. In 
Luke he is dumb only. In Matthew and Mark, immediately 
after the discourse, an account is given of the attempt of his 
mother and his brethren to interrupt our Lord. This attempt 
is recorded in a very different connection by Luke, but it should 
be observed that in the place where he has introduced it, all 
definite note of time is wanting, but in Matthew and Mark it is 
inseparably united with the discourse. While Luke places this 
anecdote in a different connection, it is very remarkable that he 
has introduced into the body of the discourse a notice of the 
exclamation of a woman, extolling the blessedness of the 
mother of our Lord, and his remarks thereon. These differ- 
ences are obviously not of such a nature as to compel us to 
assume that the discourses are distinct utterances in the face of 
the phenomena presented by their pointing to an opposite con- 
clusion. 

Matthew reports the objection of the Pharisees as being, 
“This fellow does not expel demons, except through Beelzebub, 
the prince of the demons.” ‘This is divided in Mark into two 
distinct statements, ‘‘ They said that he has Beelzebub ;” and, 
“In the prince of the demons he expels demons.” In Luke 
the objection is ascribed to some of the bystanders, and in its 
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form it represents one of the divisions of Mark’s sentence, “ In 
Beelzebub, the prince of the demons, he expels demons.” All 
three expressions are nearly allied. Luke adds that there were 
other persons who sought of him a sign from heaven. In Mark 
our Lord’s answer commences with the question, ‘“ How can 
Satan cast out Satan?” Matthew and Luke represent our 
Lord as speaking in the form of a direct statement: “ Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation.” Mark 
likewise gives kindred words, but in the form of a reasoned 
sentence: “If a kingdom be divided against itself, that king- 
dom is not able to stand.” The next sentence in Matthew is, 
“Every city or house divided against itself shall not stand :” 
Luke, “ And house against house falls.” But Mark uses the 
same kind of reasoned sentence, “ And if a house be divided 
against itself, that house is not able to stand.” The following 
sentence unites singular identities and divergencies of expres- 
sion. Matthew, “And if Satan expel Satan, he is divided 
against himself” Mark, “ And if Satan rise up against himself, 
and is divided :”’ but Luke, “ And if Satan be divided against 
himself :”? Matthew and Luke then concur, ‘ How shall his 
kingdom stand :” but Mark has it, “He is not able to stand, 
but has an end.” In the next sentence Matthew and Luke 
again concur, and introduce a passage which is omitted by 
Mark: “And if I in Beelzebub cast out demons, your sons in 
whom do they cast them out. Therefore shall they be your 
judges. But if (Matthew, “in the spirit ;” Luke, “in the finger 
of God”) I cast out demons, in truth the kingdom of God has 
come upon you” (&pOacev ép’ duds). Both the words and the 
arrangement, with one exception, are identical, and as they are 
peculiar, it is impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion that 
they must have been derived from the same source of informa- 
tion. In the next sentence Matthew and Mark are in very 
close agreement, except that Matthew puts it in the form of a 
question and Mark of a direct affirmation. Matthew, “ How is 
any one able to’enter into the house of the strong man, and 
plunder his goods?” Mark, “No one is able to plunder the 
goods of the strong man, by entering his house.” Matthew 
and Mark identically, “Except he first bind the strong man, 
and then he will plunder his house.” Luke has the same idea, 
but the words in which it is expressed are so varied as to prove 
that they must have been derived from a different source of 
information. ‘But when the strong man armed guards his 
palace, his goods are in peace. But when a stronger than he 
attacks and conquers him, he takes away his panoply, in which 
he trusts, and divides his spoils.” Matthew and Luke then 
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report the following sentence in precisely the same words, “ He 
who is not with me is against me, and he who gathers not with 
me scatters.” This is omitted by Mark; but in Matthew and 
Mark the next sentence very closely approximates, while it is 
altogether omitted by Luke in this place, but words of a similar 
meaning are inserted by him in a wholly different connection 
(Luke xii. 10), Matthew, “On this account :” Mark, “ Verily 
I say unto you:” Matthew, “ Every sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men:” Mark, “ All sins shall be remitted to the 
sons of men, and blasphemies, whatever they shall blaspheme :” 
Matthew and Mark, “ But whosoever,” Matthew, “shall speak 
against,” Mark, “shall blaspheme against the (Matthew, “ Holy”) 
Spirit,” Matthew, “it shall not be forgiven to him,” Mark, “he 
has not remission for ever,” Matthew, “neither in this dispen- 
sation (ai@m) nor in the future,” Mark, “but is in danger of 
(aiwviov) everlasting condemnation,” or as other copies read, 
“sin.” The corresponding passage in Luke xii. runs thus: 
“ And every one who shall utter a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him; but to him who blasphemes the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be forgiven.” In place of this saying Luke 
introduces the parable of the unclean spirit’s departure from 
and return to his former habitation. In reporting this he agrees 
with Matthew, who records it in words nearly identical, but 
transposes it to the end of the discourse. Matthew and Luke, 
“When the unclean spirit has gone out from a man, he 
traverses dry places, seeking rest ;” Matthew, “and not finding 
it, he says;” Luke, ‘And does not find it. Then he says :” 
Matthew and Luke, “I will return to my house whence I came 
out. And coming he finds it (Luke, “empty”) swept and 
garnished. Then he goes and takes (Luke, “with himself’’) 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and entering, 
they dwelt there. And the last state of that man became worse 
than the first.” Matthew adds, “Thus shall it be also to this 
wicked generation.” The verbal identity of these two passages 
is so striking, as to force on us the conclusion that in both 
Evangelists the words must have sprung from the same original. 

But in Mark the discourse ends with our Lord’s denunciation 
of the sin of blaspheming the Spirit. But Matthew proceeds 
to tell us that certain of the Scribes and Pharisees expressed a 
wish that our Lord would shew them a sign from heaven. Both 
Matthew and Luke then report a discourse directly growing out 
of this demand. But Matthew has introduced a long paragraph 
between the denunciations of blaspheming against the Spirit, 
and his notice of the question of the Pharisees. It begins with, 
“Hither make the tree good,” etc., and ends with, “by thy 
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words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” ’ 

Matthew and Luke then resume. Matthew—“ An evil and 
adulterous generation seeks a sign.” Luke—* This generation 
is an evil generation: it seeks a sign.” Matthew and Luke— 
“ And a sign shall not be given to it, but the sign of Jonas,” 
Matthew—“ the prophet.” Here the two Evangelists vary the 
words of the following utterance: “For as Jonas was in the 
belly of the whale three days and three nights, thus the Son of 
man shall be in the heart of the earth three days and three 
nights.” But Luke simply has it: “As Jonas became a sign 
to the Ninevites, so the Son of man shall be to this genera- 
tion.” The sentence, as reported in Matthew, is a wider asser- 
tion than the corresponding one in Luke. On this follow the 
two sentences about the men of Nineveh and the queen of the 
south, but they are transposed in the two Evangelists. Mat- 
thew’s order is certainly the more probable. The first are word 
for word alike, and the two next present us with the most 
inconsiderable variation. Matthew and Luke—“The men of 
Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it, for they repented at the preaching of Jonas, 
and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with,” Luke—“ the men of 
this generation, and shall condemn,” Matthew—“ it,” Luke— 
“them,” Matthew and Luke—“ for she came from the utter- 
most parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and 
behold a greater than Solomon is here.” Luke then introduces 
a few sentences exactly similar in meaning and nearly similar in 
words to some of those occurring in the Sermon on the Mount. 

At the conclusion of the discourse Matthew and Mark both 
concur in placing the attempt of his mother and brethren to 
interrupt our Lord, and his remarks thereon, Matthew telling 
us that it took place while he was speaking. In both the lan- 
guage is nearly identical. In the corresponding place in Luke, 
into which this anecdote has been transposed, the language in 
which it is described is of a more general character. Matthew 
—“ While he was speaking to the multitude, behold, his mother 
and his brethren stood without desiring to speak to him,” Mark 
—‘“his brethren and his mother came, and standing without, 
sent to him calling him, and the crowd set on him,’’ Matthew— 
“And some one said to him ;” Mark—‘ And they said to him,” 
both—“ Behold thy mother and thy brethren,” Matthew—“ stand 
without seeking to speak with thee,’ Mark—“ outside seek 
thee.” But Luke has it, “There came to him his mother and 
his brethren, and they were not able to get at him for the 
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crowd. And it was told him by them, saying, Thy mother and 
thy brethren stand outside desiring to see thee.” Matthew and 
Mark slightly vary the answer. Both— Who is my mother?” 
Matthew—“ and who are,’ Mark—* or,” “my brethren ?” 
Matthew—“ And he, stretching out his hand toward his disci- 
ples, said,” Mark—‘ And looking round on those who set 
about him, he says,” both—‘‘ Behold my mother and my 
brethren, for whosoever shall do the will,’ Mark—* of God,” 
Matthew—“ of my Father who is in heaven,” both—* the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” But Luke reports 
this in a very concise and general form, “ My mother and my 
brethren are those who hear the will of God and do it.” 

Now this discourse presents us with phenomena of a very 
peculiar character. Matthew and Luke are in general agree- 
ment as to the utterances of which it consisted. Mark has 
omitted the whole of the latter portion of it. Still he concurs 
with Matthew as to what constituted its closing scene, the 
attempt of his mother and his brethren to interrupt our Lord, 
which is placed by Luke, who agrees with Matthew in all the 
main incidents, in a different connection. Although Matthew 
and Luke agree as to all the main features of the discourse, 
there are sentences in Matthew and Mark which present us 
with a closer verbal approximation than they do in Luke. A 
few passages in Matthew and Luke, which present a very close 
verbal identity, are transposed. All three Evangelists, have iden- 
tities of expression which are only explicable on the supposition, 
notwithstanding the remarkable diversities which the three ver- 
sions of the discourse present, that the original form of the words 
must have had a common origin. 

The omissions in Mark in this discourse are very considerable, 
and the whole context has the appearance of being in a very 
fragmentary form. The discourse directly follows the calling of 
the Apostles. Immediately after the call, Mark states that they 
retired into a house. The multitude came together, so that 
they had no time to eat. No notice whatever is taken of the 
cure of the demoniac, out of which the discourse originated. 
The statement that our Lord’s friends went out to lay hold on 
him is introduced before the discourse, and is again resumed at 
its conclusion. The narrative in Mark, although it does not 
assert that our Lord had left the house, evidently implies that 
he had done so, when it tells us that his brethren went ovr to 
lay hold on him, and the mode in which it is introduced forms 
a very undesigned coincidence with the statement in the other 
Evangelists. The form in which the discourse stands, presents 
the appearance of having been derived from a memorandum 
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which confined itself simply to the statement of the expressions 
of our Lord directly bearing on the charge made against him 
of working by Satanic influence. 

Now is it probable that Mark had the additional portions of 
the discourse which we read in Matthew or Luke before him, 
and deliberately left them out? If we suppose that he has done 
so, we are compelled to assume that an Evangelist must have 
exercised a large amount of discretion in forming a judgment as 
to what were, or were not, important utterances of our Lord. 
We cannot account for such omissions on the supposition that 
the Spirit informed the writer that such portion of our Lord’s 
discourse was not of general applicability ; for then the omission 
would have extended to all the Evangelists. It is obviously 
impossible to assume that the Spirit directed one Evangelist to 
omit what he has directed another Evangelist to insert. If, 
therefore, Mark had the whole of the discourse before him, we 
must assume that he took this liberty with our Lord’s words, 
and that he omitted them because he viewed them as unim- 
portant, an assumption completely at issue with all the phe- 
nomena presented by the Evangelists, who have not permitted 
scarcely a trace of their individuality to appear in their reports 
of the words of our Lord. The natural explanation of the phe- 
nomena in Mark is, that he used a memorandum which had 
been composed from the account of some apostolic man, and 
that the compiler of it reduced to writing only that portion 
of the discourse which had the most direct bearing on the 
ascription of our Lord’s miracles to Satan. In accordance 
with this the account ends with the words, “ Because they said, 
He hath an unclean spirit.” 

Now the discourse in Matthew and Luke presents a very 
striking general agreement. Still it is impossible to assume 
that they could have used precisely the same source of informa- 
tion, or have copied from the same document. Had they done 
so, it is impossible to conceive on what principle the transposi- 
tions have been made. In this case also, either Matthew must 
have had an additional source of information, and from it he 
must have introduced the passage omitted by Luke, or else Luke 
must have taken on himself to judge that the contents of this 
paragraph are unimportant. Still the reports of the two Evan- 
gelists so closely resemble each other, that we must assume that 
they have been derived from two sources of information of a 
very kindred character. We are compelled, therefore, to assume 
that the words used by them, and attributed to our Lord, must 
have undergone a slight amount of deflection in the course of 
transmission, and that they must have used two distinct memo- 
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randa which sprung out of a common source, but which had 
become deflected in the degree in which we read them in the 
two Evangelists in the course of oral delivery, or by the re- 
spective authors of them. But here we are met by a remarkable 
fact, that there are passages in Mark which present a greater 
degree of agreement with those in Matthew than the correspond- 
ing passages in Luke. While Mark has inserted, in strict agree- 
ment with Matthew, our Lord’s direct denunciation of blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, Luke has omitted it. This is very re- 
markable, because Luke has inserted a similar denunciation in 
another place. It is inconceivable, therefore, that had Luke 
known that it formed part of this utterance (as it unquestionably 
did), that he should have omitted it. Still less is it conceivable 
that if it were contained in any memorandum used by him, that 
he would have deliberately struck it out, as he must have done 
if he knew that it formed part of the utterance. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that it was wanting in the memorandum used 
by him. 

The phenomena presented by the discourse imply that it 
originally existed in a common form, from which the three ver- 
sions contained in the synoptics have become deflected. The 
threefold form in which we read the objection of the Pharisees 
is an instance of this. Here Luke is more closely allied to Mark 
than he is to Matthew, though the words in all three versions 
present traces of acommon origin. In the first utterance of our 
Lord the words in Matthew and Luke are closely allied. Mark’s 
presents a deflection from both. In the following sentence the 
words in Luke are evidently an abridgment of the longer expres- 
sions of the other two. In form they more nearly agree with 
Matthew. The opening clause of the following sentence presents 
us with three distinct varieties of construction united with verbal 
identities. The conclusion in Matthew and Luke is word for 
word alike. In Mark they are varied. The following sentence 
in Matthew and Luke is identically alike even to the extent of 
a peculiar arrangement of the words. This verbal agreement is 
so remarkable, as to prove that it must have grown out of an 
original Greek form. In Mark a sentence is wanting. But 
while the next sentence in Matthew and Mark is in close verbal 
agreement, the corresponding sentence in Luke, while it expresses 
the same thought, has a greater variety of expression than any 
of the preceding, and in fact presents a very small degree of 
affinity with that in Matthew. But it is most singular that the 
following sentence, which is omitted by Mark, is the same in 
Matthew and Luke word for word. Then follows the clause 
containing the denunciation of blasphemy against ,the Holy 
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Spirit, which presents a close verbal identity in Matthew and 
Mark, but which is entirely omitted by Luke. At this point 
Mark parts company with the other two, but he here introduces 
the attempt of Mary and the brethren, which Matthew also has 
placed at the termination of the discourse reported by him, and 
in doing so he again agrees with Matthew and dissents from 
Luke. The whole of the intermediate discourse in Matthew 
and Luke has so strong a verbal agreement, as to prove that it 
must have originated in the same source of information, the 
chief difference being that Matthew has inserted an additional 
utterance of our Lord, either spoken on this occasion, or which 
has been introduced by the Evangelist from some other context. 
In all other respects the identity is complete until Luke at the 
close introduces four utterances of our Lord, which are found 
elsewhere in Matthew word for word, and which have a very 
small connection with the present discourse. 

The phenomena prove that the utterance recorded in Luke 
is the same as that reported by Matthew, with which the internal 
evidence as closely identifies it as the one found in Mark. The 
narrative of the words giving an account of the attempt made 
by Mary and the brethren differ in Luke from those reported in 
the other Evangelists; but the difference is no greater than we 
find in other reports of what must have unquestionably been the 
same discourse. It is in the highest degree improbable that 
the same act was attempted to be repeated by them twice. This 
narrative, therefore, has been placed out of its proper order by 
Luke. The threefold account presents strong evidence of having 
grown out of a common original, from which our present dis- 
courses are deflections. Each Evangelist must have used a dis- 
tinct memorandum in its composition, but the different memo- 
randa must have contained striking verbal analogies. Those 
used by Matthew and Luke must have been more nearly allied 
to each other than that used by Mark. Mark’s contained alter- 
nate agreements with the other two. These singular agree- 
ments and disagreements strongly corroborate the historical 
character of the whole account. They are such as would never 
have been hit by forgers or mythologists, although they might 
easily have arisen in memoranda made from recollection. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the preservation of the same- 
ness of the thought amidst the diversity of the expression. 

All three Evangelists report our Lord’s instructions to the 
Apostles. Matthew’s is by far the fullest. A considerable 
portion of the discourse in Matthew is found in Luke in a dif- 
ferent connection. 

Matthew represents our Lord as saying, “Go not into the 
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way of the Gentiles, and do not enter into a village of the 
Samaritans. But rather go to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. But going, preach, saying that the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out demons. Freely you have received, freely give!” This 
passage is omitted both by Mark and Luke. This may possibly 
be accounted for on the principle that these two Gospels were 
intended for Gentile readers. If this is so, it renders the omis- 
sion by Luke of our Lord’s declaration at the healing of the 
centurion’s servant—that the kingdom of God should be taken 
from the Jews and bestowed on the Gentiles, the more remark- 
able, and the inference the more certain, that it could not have 
heen contained in the authorities used by him. Equally strik- 
ing is the fact that it should have been inserted by Matthew in 
a Gospel chiefly designed for Jewish readers. It proves that he 
had an express utterance of our Lord to that effect. 

Matthew then proceeds. “Do not acquire gold, nor silver, 
nor brass, for your purses.” This is represented in Mark and 
Luke, “Take nothing for your journey but a staff (Luke— 
“staves”’) only.” Matthew— Nor a scrip for your journey, 
nor two coats, nor shoes, nor a staff’? Mark and Luke—“ Nor 
a scrip, nor bread.””, Mark—“ Nor brass for your purse.” But 
Luke—“ Nor silver.’ Mark—* But be shod with sandals, and 
do not put on two coats.” Luke has this, “Nor have two coats.” 
At this point Mark presupposes a pause in the discourse. Mat- 
thew—* And into whatever city ye enter, search out whoever in 
it is worthy, and there remain till you depart.” In Mark this 
is varied into, “ And whenever ye shall enter into a house ;” 
in Luke—“ into whatsoever house ye shall enter.’ Mark— 
“there remain until ye depart thence.” Luke—“ there remain 
and depart thence.” Here Matthew introduces a sentence which 
is omitted by the other two, “And entering into the house, salute 
it, and if the house is worthy, let your peace come upon it. But 
if it be not worthy, let your peace turn back to you.” Matthew 
continues, “ And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your 
words.” This is expressed by Mark and Luke in the plural; 
Luke omitting the last clause, “As many as shall not receive 
you nor hear you.” Matthew, “Going out from that house or 
city.” Luke—“Going out from that city.” But Mark—“Going 
out from thence.” Matthew— Wipe off the dust (covoprdr’) 
from your feet.” Mark—‘ Wipe off the mould (yodv) from 
beneath your feet for a testimony against them.” In Luke we 
read, “ Even the dust («ovoptov) from your feet wipe off for a 
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testimony against them.” This variation is as remarkable as it 
is minute. The dust (xovioptov) would cleave loosely to the 
feet and legs in walking. Matthew and Luke have, therefore, 
given no general specification. But Mark, who uses the word 
mould (yodv), which, in walking with sandals, would closely ad- 
here under the feet, reports our Lord’s utterance, “‘ Wipe it off 
from under your feet.” Mark alone notices the direction to be 
shod with sandals. Matthew and Mark continue, “It shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city.” Here the discourse in Mark terminates as 
it did in Luke with the preceding sentence. Matthew’s report, 
however, continues the discourse through several additional 
paragraphs. Some of these are found in Mark and Luke in a 
wholly different context. In the next chapter Luke records a 
discourse addressed to the seventy. While this embraces much 
the same topics as those in the discourse to the twelve, they are 
expressed in greater detail. The variation in words also is con- 
siderable. This proves that when our Lord repeated the same 
thoughts twice over, he did not always embody them in the same 
language. 

We must now compare the remainder of the discourse as 
reported by Matthew with passages which correspond in Mark 
and Luke, but in a widely different connection. The next 
portion of the utterance in Matthew is nearly identical in words 
and phrases with a part of our Lord’s prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as given by Mark, and in a less degree as re- 
ported by Luke (Matthew x.; Mark xiii.). Matthew—“Beware 
of men.” Mark—* See to yourselves.” Both—‘ They shall 
deliver you to councils and,” Matthew—“they shall scourge you.” 
Mark—“Ye shall be beaten ;” both—‘‘in synagogues.” Mat- 
thew, “And ye shall be led,” Mark—“ ye shall be placed ;” both 
—“‘before governors and kings on account of me for a testimony,” 
Matthew —“ against them,” Mark—‘ to them.” Matthew— 
“ When they shall deliver you up.” Mark—‘ When they shall 
lead you, delivering you up,” both—“ do not be anxious,” Mat- 
thew—“ how or,”’ both—“what ye shall say.” Matthew—“ For 
it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall say.” Mark— 
“But whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, this say.” 
Both—‘“‘For it is not ye that speak, but,’’ Matthew—“the Spirit 
of your Father who speaketh in you ;” Mark—“the Holy Spirit.” 
Both—* And brother shall deliver up brother to death, and father 
the child; and children shall rise up against their parents, and 
shall cause them to be put to death ; and ye shall be hated by all 
on account of my name. But he that shall endure to the end, 
this man shall be saved.” In the midst of this utterance Mark 
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introduces the words, “ And this Gospel must first be preached 
to all nations.” Matthew’s record of this portion of the prophecy 
is very concise. In it our Lord informs the Apostles of suffer- 
ings awaiting them, but the long and definite statement of Mark 
is wanting. Luke in substance agrees with Mark, but in an 
abridged form, and with no great degree of verbal identity. 
The following are the passages in this discourse which pos- 
sess a strong likeness both in thoughts and expression to utter- 
ances found in Luke xii. The context in which they stand, 
however, differ widely; for while in Matthew the whole utter- 
ance forms a continuous discourse addressed to the Apostles, in 
Luke the passages occur in a warning against hypocrisy spoken 
to the assembled multitude. Matthew and Luke—*“ Do not 
fear them, for there is nothing hidden which shall not be re- 
vealed, nor secret, which shall not be known.” But the next 
sentence, although somewhat alike in words, is varied in thought. 
Matthew—“ Whatsoever I say unto you in darkness, speak in 
the light.” But Luke has it, “ Wherefore as many things as 
ye say in darkness shall be heard in the light.” Matthew— 
“And whatsoever ye hear in the ear, proclaim on the housetops.” 
Luke—“ And whatsoever ye shall hear in the ear in chambers 
shall be proclaimed on the housetops.” Several words, as well 
as the tone of thought, unquestionably agree in these two utter- 
ances ; but it is impossible to view the one as being the counter- 
part of the other. The next sentence is in close verbal agree- 
ment. Matthew and Luke—“ Do not fear them who kill (u) 
hoBnOire amd tav aroxrewovtwv) the body,” Matthew—“ but 
are not able to kill the soul ;”” Luke—‘‘and after this are not able 
to do anything more ; but I will point out to you whom you shall 
fear.’ Matthew—‘But rather fear him who is able to kill both 
body and soul in hell.”” Luke—“ Fear him who, after killing, 
has power to cast into hell. Yea, I say unto you, Fear him.” 
Next comes the illustration from the sparrows, alike in sense but 
varied in form. Both—* Are not,” Matthew—“ two,” Luke— 
“tive,” both—“ sparrows sold for,” Matthew—“ one,” Luke— 
“two farthings, and one of them,” Matthew—* shall not fall 
to the ground without your Father.” Luke—“ is not forgotten 
before God.” Both—“ For the hairs of your head are all num- 
bered : do not fear.” Matthew—“Therefore,” both—“ ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” <A great agreement in words 
and thought pervades the two next paragraphs. Matthew and 
Luke—“Every one who shall confess in me (ouoroynoes év enol) 
before men,” Matthew—“ I also,’ Luke—*“ the Son of man,” 
both—“ shall confess in him (spodoyioes év avt@) before,” Mat- 
thew—“ my Father who is in heaven.” Luke—“ Before the angels 
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of God.” Both—“But whosoever shall deny me (dpyjonrai pe) 
before men shall be denied,’ Matthew—“ before my Father who 
is in heaven.” Luke— Before the angels of God.” Luke then 
inserts a denunciation of the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, and a promise of the Spirit’s aid when called on to make 
their defence. Although the sense is precisely similar to that 
found elsewhere in Matthew, the words in which it is expressed 
present but an inconsiderable amount of agreement. The dis- 
course in Matthew contains two more additional paragraphs, one 
or two of the detached sayings of which are found in the other 
Evangelists, but in widely different connections. 

Now it is obvious that if the discourses in Matthew’s Gospel 
were derived from the testimony of that Apostle, those dis- 
courses which he himself heard ought to be set forth in this 
Gospel with peculiar fulness. That Matthew was present at the 
utterance of this discourse is unquestionable. If therefore it is 
the report of Matthew, it ought to present every mark of authen- 
ticity. It is six times the length of the corresponding dis- 
courses in Mark and Luke. The first portion of it contains 
directions respecting the special mission on which our Lord was 
then sending the Apostles. This is the only part of it which 
the other two Evangelists have recorded, although utterances 
embodying a considerable portion of the remainder are placed 
by them in different connections. The next portion of the dis- 
course presents a peculiar aspect. Its instructions are but little 
applicable to their present short mission; but they are exactly 
suitable for the mission on which they were to proceed after the 
ascension. During their first mission they had the promise of a 
special supply of all their natural wants; not so in their 
second; for these they were to make careful provision. In 
their first they were to encounter little danger of persecution ; 
in their second they were distinctly forewarned of this danger. 
The difference between the circumstances of these two missions 
is distinctly brought to their notice by our Lord at his last 
passover. The portion of the discourse which is peculiar to 
Matthew is chiefly occupied in impressing on them the reality 
of this danger, and in bringing before them such considerations 
and promises as would enable them to encounter it. This is the 
sum of the larger portion of the discourse. The promises which 
it contains are unusually large. So far then the fulness of this 
discourse is in agreement with the position occupied by Matthew. 

Now when we compare that portion of the discourse which 
is reported by all three Evangelists, we find that in Matthew to 
be much the more definite and precise. Following Greswell’s 
arrangement, in Matthew it is printed in forty lines, in Mark 
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in twenty-one, and in Luke thirteen. While Mark and Luke 
omit several things contained in Matthew, they insert nothing 
which he has not reported. The most remarkable of these 
omissions is the first, in which our Lord during this mission of 
the Apostles forbids them to preach either to the Gentiles or the 
Samaritans. It is conceivable that Mark and Luke might have 
had this passage before them, but as they were writing for 
Gentile converts, and the prohibition was only temporary, and 
was expressly repeated by our Lord’s subsequent directions, they 
might have considered it unnecessary to incorporate it into their 
Gospels. Under these circumstances, we should not be justified 
in inferring from its absence that they might not have found it 
in the report which they followed. But the next omission can- 
not be accounted for on any similar principle. It is a direction 
how they were to conduct themselves on their entrance into the 
places in which they were to preach. The opening of the 
discourse in Mark is in the indirect form, and presents the 
appearance of a summary. Matthew having enumerated the 
things which the Apostles were not to take, gives as a reason 
that the labourer was worthy of his maintenance. This is 
omitted by Mark and Luke. The arrangement of the forbidden 
articles in Matthew is orderly: they are placed in the degree of 
their importance. In the others no certain order is observed. 
Mark omits the prohibition that they were not to carry shoes, 
but introduces the precept that they were to be shod with 
sandals. It is likewise omitted by Luke. While Matthew no- 
tices the distinct prohibitions of carrying gold, silver, or copper, 
in the other two we find as it were but an echo of this precept, 
Mark noticing copper only, and Luke silver. Another short 
precept contained in Matthew is omitted by Mark and Luke,— 
the direction to the Apostles on first entering into a city to 
make a careful enquiry who in it was worthy, before they took 
up their abode in a house. In Matthew the Apostles are simply 
directed to wipe off the dust from their feet; Mark and Luke, 
however, subjoin a reason for this; Mark giving it as “ a testi- 
timony to them,” and Luke, “against them.” Mark concurs 
with Matthew in recording the saying, that it would be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah than for the city rejecting 
the Apostles, but Luke omits it. 

All the phenomena therefore prove that the account followed 
by Mark and Luke was extremely fragmentary. It has the 
appearance of having been a memorandum which confined itself 
to reporting that portion of our Lord’s utterance which gave 
instructions to the Apostles how they were to act during their 
first short mission. It is very possible that an apostolic man 
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may have narrated only this portion of the discourse, and from 
his account the memorandum followed by them may have been 
composed. While it is evident that the memoranda used by 
them were very closely allied, it is no less clear that they had 
undergone a slight deviation from the common type in the 
course of transmission. The variations between them, though 
inconsiderable, are real, but they are certainly such as no two 
writers would have purposely made if they had a common docu- 
ment before them. All three accounts, however, bear very 
distinct traces of having been deviations from a common original, 
being precisely of such a character as would arise if the discourse 
had been frequently repeated, and different memoranda ori- 
ginated out of those repetitions. We cannot hesitate to assign 
to the report in Matthew the rank of being the closest approach 
to our Lord’s ipsissima verba. The variation which we find 
between Matthew and Mark, whether it was dust or mud 
(xovtoptov, or yovv) which the Apostles were to wipe off, whether 
from their. feet or from beneath them, shews that while the 
Evangelists have given us the precise ideas, they have not 
always reported those ideas in identical language. 

The second portion of the discourse in Matthew must have 
been wanting in the memorandum used by Mark and Luke. 
It is evident that they have not omitted it because it was not 
their purpose to record the truths contained in it, for we find 
nearly every one of them recorded in another connection in 
their Gospels. The verbal similarity between the passages in 
Matt. x. 17—23 and Mark xiii. 9, 13 is of a very striking cha- 
racter, and it is most remarkable that the greater portion of the 
utterance and the entire verbal identity is wanting in the corre- 
sponding context in Matthew. If the words as recorded by 
Mark formed a portion of our Lord’s prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, Matthew may have omitted them in his 
account of that prophecy, because he had recorded them nearly 
verbatim as a portion of our Lord’s instructions to the Apostles. 
In Luke, although the sense is nearly the same as in Mark, yet 
it is expressed in an abridged form, and the words are varied. 
Leaving out the words, “ And it is necessary that the gospel 
should first be preached to all the Gentiles,’ which in Mark 
occur in the middle of the utterance, the similarity between 
Matthew’s record of the discourse and the words of the pro- 
phecy in Mark is certainly of a very striking character. It is 
such that under all ordinary circumstances we should consider 
them as two reports of the same utterance. It seems hardly 
possible to account for the identity by assuming that it has 
originated by the same translator having translated both passages 
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from Aramaic into Greek. The phenomena seem only to leave 
us two alternatives: either our Lord must have spoken the 
same sentiments twice in the Greek tongue in nearly the same 
words, or he must have given utterance to the same ideas on 
each occasion ; and the language which he used on one occasion 
has been incorporated into the other, or substituted for it. In 
favour of this latter alternative, we observe that each discourse 
is stated to have been a private one; that in Matthew having 
been addressed to all the Apostles, and that in Mark, to Andrew, 
Peter, James, and John. If the sentiments were exactly alike, 
the Apostles may have set them forth in a common form of 
words. The form in which the prophecy is recorded in Matthew 
is a sufficient testimony that it contained a prediction of a 
similar import to that which is contained in his tenth chapter. 
If it formed also a portion of the discourse, we can see a suffi- 
cient reason why he should have only so slightly alluded to it in 
the prophecy. In the course of transmission the words of the 
one may have been used to express the exactly similar thoughts 
of the other. But if the words in Matthew’s discourse were 
not uttered on that occasion, but have been introduced from the 
corresponding passage in the prophecy, it is impossible that they 
can have been derived from the Apostle. Matthew was a hearer 
of the discourse, but not of the prophecy. He could not have 
helped knowing whether the words formed a portion of the 
discourse. His account of the words of the prophecy must have 
been derived from testimony. If therefore the discourse was 
derived from Matthew, even on the supposition that he is not 
the immediate author of the Gospel, but that a considerable 
portion of its materials are derived from his teaching, it must 
be assumed to be an accurate setting forth of the address which 
Matthew heard. The comparison of the phenomena presented 
by the three accounts strongly corroborates this supposition. 
The difficulties which arise from finding thoughts expressed 
in words similar to portions of the utterance in Matthew in a 
discourse addressed to a different auditory in Luke’s Gospel are 
less considerable. In Luke our Lord is condemning the sin of 
hypocrisy. All the thoughts are closely connected with, and 
naturally arise out of it. They suit the one occasion equally 
well as the other. The identities of expression in each discourse 
consist of a number of pointed sayings, which our Lord was 
likely to repeat in different connections as illustrations of dif- 
ferent truths. These in the course of transmission would become 
expressed in language nearly identical. Some of these sentences 
undoubtedly present a remarkable similarity of idiom. But 
others differ both in words and thoughts. The declaration 
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about the future discovery of hidden things is a sententious 
aphorism, which may have been often uttered, and it suits both 
contexts equally well. But the inference drawn from it in 
Matthew differs entirely from that in Luke; the one declaring 
that the things which Christ said in secret should hereafter be 
proclaimed openly by the Apostles; the other, that whatever 
men might think that they had buried in concealment, should 
be brought to the clearest light. In the same manner the 
idioms in which the warning is conveyed, not to fear those who 
kill the body, strikingly agree, even to the extent of preserving 
the common Hebraism. But the illustration connected with 
them has all the appearance of an independent utterance. The 
number of the sparrows, and the price, differ in each; the dif- 
ference in price being such as is common when a larger purchase 
is made, but the remainder of the words, while they convey 
precisely the same thought, present considerable variation. A 
similar agreement in idiom is found in the next two aphoristic 
sentences, and the variations are such as would grow up in the 
transmission of the same sayings by different reporters. But 
the identities of expression in all these instances are far from 
being sufficient to prove that they must be different accounts of 
the same utterance. The diversities with which they are closely 
united forbid it. The occasions also on which the discourses 
are stated to have been spoken wholly differ. On the other 
hand, the subject matter naturally called forth the same thoughts, 
which are exactly suited to the context. Still it is undeniable 
that the idioms in some cases present such an agreement in 
words as we should hardly expect under ordinary circumstances 
if the discourses were spoken on different occasions. But as 
they are all aphoristic sentences in which this identity is found, 
it is almost certain that as detached sayings they would have 
gained very considerable currency before either Gospel was com- 
mitted to writing, and as such had become deeply impressed on 
the Christian consciousness. Whatever difference of idiom 
they may have been originally presented in, their aphoristic 
character would gradually lead to their becoming embodied in a 
common form of words, which became gradually incorporated in 
the different memoranda used by the authors of the Gospels. 

It is a very singular fact, that in each of the discourses con- 
nected with John the Baptist a very close verbal identity is 
preserved throughout the common reports. Matthew and Luke 
give us an utterance of the Baptist which is nearly word for 
word the same. But the persons to whom it is addressed are 
differently stated by them. According to Matthew, it was 
spoken to the Pharisees and Sadducees; but Luke says that it 
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was addressed to the multitudes who came to be baptized. 
Matthew, however, had previously recognized the presence of 
great multitudes who came to his baptism, out of whom he 
specially selects the Pharisees to whom the discourse was ad- 
dressed. The agreement in words is almost complete. Matthew 
and Luke—“ Generations of vipers, who has warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy 
of repentance: and,” Matthew—“ think not,” Luke—* do not 
begin,” both—“ to say in yourselves, We have Abraham as our 
father: for I say unto you, that God is able from these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. And now also the axe is 
laid to the root of the trees. Every tree therefore not produc- 
ing good fruit is cut down, and is cast into the fire.” Here the 
continuous utterance in Luke ends. In Matthew, however, it 
is prolonged through several more lines, one or two expressions 
of which bear a close analogy to some which we find in St. 
John’s Gospel. Matthew—‘ 1 indeed baptize you in water to 
repentance.” John—*I baptize in water, but there stands in 
the midst of you one whom you do not know.” Matthew— 
“ But he who comes after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I 
am not worthy to bear.” John—‘‘ He who comes after me, of 
whom I am not worthy to loose the latchet of his shoe.” But 
Matthew continues, “ He shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit, 
and in fire: whose fan is in his hand, and he will throughly 
purge his floor, and he will gather his wheat into his garner, 
but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire.” The only 
passage in the other utterances of the Baptist recorded by John 
which contains words in common with this is, “ He shall bap- 
tize you in the Holy Spirit,” but the coutext in which it occurs 
differs widely. The former utterance, which so nearly agrees 
with that in Matthew, is expressly stated by John to have been 
addressed to the Pharisees. Luke, however, who makes the 
parallel discourse in Matthew to break off in the manner we 
have seen, records a dialogue between John and different classes 
of his hearers. To this there is nothing similar in either Evan- 
gelist. He then gives us the passage in Matthew which so 
closely agrees with that in John, as a separate utterance of the 
Baptist. The verbal variations between the two accounts are 
very inconsiderable. Matthew, instead of “ baptize with water,” 
adds “unto repentance,” which is omitted by Luke. Luke 
uses épyerat instead of €or, and omits “he who comes after 
me.” Matthew says, “ Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear,” 
but Luke, “ Whose shoe latchet I am not worthy to loose.” A 
portion of this same passage is also recorded by Mark with the 
smallest possible variation. 
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Notwithstanding therefore that the identities of the expres- 
sions which Matthew and Luke attribute to the Baptist are so 
complete, yet it is impossible that they could have exclusively 
used either the same document or the precisely same source of 
information. If Luke had Matthew’s before him, he must have 
added the dialogue, suppressed the fact that the utterance was 
addressed to the Pharisees and Sadducees, and have separated 
off the concluding sentences of the discourse in Matthew into a 
separate utterance spoken on a different occasion. If Matthew 
used Luke’s account, he must have inserted the information 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees were the persons addressed, 
have deliberately omitted the dialogue, and have united Luke’s 
separate utterance to the original discourse. That either of the 
Evangelists should have purposely made these alterations is all 
but incredible. 

But the utterances themselves are almost identically alike, 
and this requires to be accounted for. Whence this identity 
united with diversity? The phenomena indicate that each 
Evangelist must have been in possession of a memorandum 
which set forth the address of the Baptist in exactly the same 
words. It had undergone, therefore, the smallest amount of 
oral transmission before it was committed to writing in the 
Greek language. Matthew’s information enabled him to supply 
the fact that it was specially addressed to the scribes and 
Pharisees. Luke’s investigations furnished him with the dia- 
logue between the Baptist and his auditors, and enabled him to 
ascertain that the concluding paragraph was a distinct utter- 
ance. The phenomena do not enable us to arrive at any distinct 
conclusion respecting the passage in John, except that it 
certainly proves that those persons who assert that St. John 
composed the discourses which he has attributed to the Baptist, 
and put them into his mouth, have arrived at a conclusion 
which the facts do not justify. A portion of the words closely 
resembles those in Matthew and Luke, and by both Matthew 
and John are stated to have been addressed to Pharisees. But 
as it may be taken for granted that the Baptist addressed 
Pharisees more than once, and the utterance is one which was 
likely to have been repeated by him, we cannot infer from the 
verbal agreement the identity of the discourses. 

But it is impossible not to be struck by the fact, that not 
only is this utterance in Matthew and Luke verbally identical, 
but our Lord’s discourses, in which allusion is made to the 
Baptist in both these Evangelists, present a sameness of lan- 
guage little less striking. When we consider how diversified in 
expression are other parallel discourses in Matthew and Luke, a 
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cause must exist for this identity in these particular utterances. 
The probable reason would appear to be, that these two Evan- 
gelists must have used memoranda which described the utter- 
ances of the Baptist and our Lord’s comments on his character 
and mission, which were probably composed and carefully pre- 
served by John’s disciples) We know from the Acts that 
followers of the Baptist existed many years after his death, who 
although not Christians, closely approximated with Christianity, 
and were easily brought within the pale of the Church. These 
must have had a common bond which united them. Is it 
credible that a man like Apollos was without some account of 
the Baptist’s teaching? After the number of years which had 
elapsed, it must have existed in a written form. The same 
spirit which induced many to set forth narratives of things 
more surely believed amongst Christians, would not be entirely 
quiescent among the followers of the Baptist. The narrative in 
Luke implies that Apollos, although he knew only the baptism 
of John, was far from being ignorant of every truth connected 
with Christ. What Aquila and Priscilla did was to explain to 
him the way of God more perfectly. There were, therefore, 
sources of information open to Apollos respecting Jesus. When 
Paul converted twelve of John’s disciples at Ephesus, the 
account in Luke implies that they had at least a partial ac- 
quaintance with Christian truth. Nothing is more probable 
than that the followers of the Baptist would carefully treasure 
up the utterances of our Lord, describing the dignity of their 
founder. When we consider that the followers of the Baptist 
undoubtedly professed much of the rigidness of Judaism, it 
may help us to account for the small variation in form which 
these utterances present. His followers were few in number, 
and the utterances treasured up by them would be less the sub- 
ject of oral recitation than the great utterances of our Lord. 
From this source Matthew and Luke probably derived the 
utterances connected with the Baptist, which present such a 
singular degree of verbal identity. 

We quote the brief account in Matthew xiii. and Mark vi. of 
the opinions expressed about our Lord at Nazareth, as another 
illustration of the mode in which the sayings of the Gospels were 
originally transmitted. Matthew—“ From whence, say the Na- 
zarenes, to this man is this wisdom and the mighty works?” 
But Mark—“ From whence to this man are these things? And 
what the wisdom which is given to him, that also such mighty 
works are done by his hands?” Matthew—‘TIs not this man the 
carpenter’s son?” Mark—‘ Is not this man the carpenter?” 
Matthew—“ Is not his mother named Mary?” Mark—‘The son 
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of Mary?” Matthew—“And his brethren are ;” Mark—“ the 
brother of ;’ both—“ James and Joses, and Simon and Judas, 
and are not his sisters,” Matthew—“ all with us?” Our Lord’s 
reply, Matthew and Mark—“ No prophet is dishonoured except 
in his own country,” Mark—“ and in his own kin,” both—‘“ and 
in his own house.” In the narrative, part of this account varies 
considerably. The variations which we have noticed are exactly 
such as would arise if the transmission of the discourses during 
the quarter of a century next succeeding to the ascension was 
such as we have supposed; and if the Evangelists derived their 
respective accounts from similar sources of information. 

Matt. xvi., Mark viii., Luke ix., contain a prophecy of our 
Lord’s death, and an account of his rebuke of Peter. The pro- 
phecy is nearly word for word the same. All three—‘It behoves 
(Matthew, “ him”) the Son of man (Matthew, “to go to Jeru- 
salem, and”) to suffer many things,’ Mark—“ and to be re- 
jected,” all three—“of the elders, and the chief priests and scribes, 
and to be killed, and on the third day (Mark—“ after three days’’) 
to rise again.” Matthew gives the words of Peter, which are 
omitted by Mark and Luke. “ May it be propitious to thee, Lord; 
this shall not be to thee.” In fact, Luke passes over all notice 
of Peter’s rebuke, although he records the discourse which arose 
out of it. Matthew and Mark—“ Get thee behind me, Satan ;” 
Matthew—“‘you are my stumbling-block ;” both—‘“for you think 
not the things of God, but the things of men.” All three re- 
sume, Matthew and Luke—“ If any one ;”” Mark—“ whoever ;” 
all three—“ wishes to come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross (Mark—‘ daily”), and follow me; for who- 
soever wishes to save his life shall lose it, but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake,”” Mark—“ and the Gospel,’ Matthew 
— shall find it ;? Mark and Luke—“ This man shall save it.” 
Matthew and Mark—“For what will a man profit (Luke—“be 
profited”), if he gain the whole world, and lose his own life.” 
This last idea is represented in Luke by the expression, “ Gain- 
ing the whole world, but having destroyed or lost himself.” 
Matthew and Mark—“ Or what shall a man give as a ransom 
for his life?””? Matthew alone—“ for the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels, and he shall repay to 
each according to his deeds.” But Mark and Luke have, “ For 
whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words (Mark 
adds, ‘in this generation adulterous and sinful”), the Son of 
man shall be ashamed of him, when He shall come in the glory 
of his Father ;” Mark—“ with ;’ Luke—‘and of” “the holy 
angels.” All three—‘ Verily I say unto you, There are some 
of those standing here, who shall not taste of death until they 
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shall have seen,” Matthew—the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom ;” Mark—‘“the kingdom of God come in power ;” 
Luke—“ the kingdom of God.” 

Now how can we account for these most singular identities, 
variations, and omissions? What documents or information 
had each Evangelist before him when he wrote his Gospel ? 
Could they have copied from and altered the account of one 
another? Could they have had the complete discourse before 
them, or any written document containing it in a complete 
form, and have made the alterations in it which each has 
respectively? Respecting these two last alternatives, we all feel 
instinctively, on comparing the variations, and observing their 
utter absence of purpose, that they are impossible. The passage 
in Matthew, which begins, “The Son of Man shall come,” and 
that in Mark and Luke, “ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me,” 
is either two distinct utterances, or intended to express the same 
ideas in different words. If they are distinct utterances, what 
could have induced either Evangelist to suppress one of them ? 
Surely if our Lord uttered both, neither Evangelist would on 
his own judgment have pronounced half the utterance needless. 
Although the same in general idea, they put it in very different 
points of view. It cannot be said that either Evangelist has 
omitted either passage, because he thought it a needless repe- 
tition. If our Lord uttered both, this supposition is out of the 
question. But if we assume that the Evangelists had before 
them the same utterance which they have chosen to express in 
language thus diversified, on what ground can we suppose that 
they have ventured on so wide an alteration, while they have 
preserved the larger portion of the utterance word for word 
alike? The alteration could have served no purpose, for it is 
evident that the general truth contained in both passages is the 
same. Why, again, has Luke omitted all notice of the rebuke 
of Peter by our Lord while he records the words consequent on 
it? Why has Mark recorded our Lord’s rebuke, but omitted 
the words in which Peter rebuked our Lord, which Matthew has 
preserved? If the Evangelists had before them a document or 
information of any kind containing all the facts and words which 
the threefold account brings before us, on what conceivable 
principle could each writer have made the omissions which his 
Gospel presents, then resumed his account in expressions word 
for word identically alike, and preserved unaltered the common 
facts of the discourse with scarce a single verbal disagreement ? 

It is evident that we must take it for granted, that no such 
kind of information was in possession.of either Evangelist when 
he wrote his Gospel. It is utterly inconceivable that any three 
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human writers could have composed three discourses like these 
if they had precisely the same materials before them. But if 
these discourses were the subject of frequent repetition, and if 
memoranda were composed by different hearers of such repeti- 
tions, it becomes intelligible how such variations have originated. 
The more difficult problem is to account for so large a portion of 
a discourse in three different accounts of it, derived from inde- 
pendent memoranda, being verbally alike. The authors of such 
memoranda would doubtless be careful to preserve the words of 
the utterance as far as they were able. This they could succeed 
in doing if the memorandum were made before the discourse had 
passed through many stages of transmission. In the case of the 
present discourse the variations consist of omissions. The same 
ideas are for the most part expressed in the same words. But 
in a large number of the discourses kindred thoughts are ex- 
pressed in words more or less varied in expression. In such 
cases the memoranda used by the Evangelists must have passed 
through more than one transmission, which has caused the 
deviation from the common type. We infer, therefore, that in 
composing their reports of this discourse, the Evangelists must 
have used separate memoranda, but which were composed before 
the original words had varied materially from a common type. 
The verbal identities prove that they must have originated out 
of a report of our Lord’s utterance in Greek ; or if that utter- 
ance were in Aramaic, that the three accounts have sprung out 
of a common original translation. 

The only remaining important parallel discourse is the 
account of the temptation. In Matthew and Luke the verbal 
identity is remarkable. This may be accounted for from its 
consisting largely of quotations from the Old Testament. A 
general account is given by Mark, but with considerable varia- 
tions from the other two. He gives us neither the words of the 
tempter nor of our Lord. His account is evidently a very 
general and abridged one. He agrees, however, with Luke in 
representing that our Lord was tempted during the whole of the 
forty days, which we should not have gathered from Matthew. 
Mark also states that he was with the wild beasts ; and from the 
mode in which he has stated it, we should suppose that during 
the whole forty days angels came and ministered to our Lord. 
The notice of their presence is altogether omitted by Luke. 
But Matthew is express that their appearance took place after 
the end of the temptation, and the termination of the forty days’ 
fast. It is very remarkable that in Luke the place of the last 
temptation is transposed. Every consideration shews that the 
order in Matthew is the right one. This seems so obvious, that 
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even if it were differently arranged in the memorandum used by 
Luke, we can hardly help thinking that the Evangelist would 
have corrected it as a manifest error. We are inclined, there- 
fore, to consider that the transposition must have originated in 
the inadvertence of an early transcriber. 

The identities of expression are so complete that we shall 
simply notice the variations. In the first temptation Matthew 
has the plural where Luke has the singular—AiOo1, X/O@, dpror, 
dptos. In the second temptation, Luke adds the words 
évredOev, and adds to Satan’s quotation of the ninety-first Psalm 
the words (rod dvapvdAdEas oe), “to keep thee.” The third 
temptation is varied. Matthew—“ These things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Luke—* TI will 
give thee all this power and this glory, for it is delivered to me; 
and to whomsoever I will, I give it. If then you will worship 
before me, all shall be yours.” To our Lord’s answer he adds 
the words, “ behind me” (d7r/ow pov). 

Here again, notwithstanding the degree of identity in the 
words, all the phenomena prove the independent sources of the 
two accounts. If Matthew had before him the addition which 
Luke gives to the devil’s words in the last temptation, is it 
conceivable that he could have omitted them? What pur- 
pose could the omission have served? No writer would have 
wilfully struck them out unless he had doubted their auther- 
ticity. We must conclude, therefore, that they were wanting 
in the account followed by Matthew. The other variations 
between the Evangelists must be assigned to a similar reason. 
The memorandum used by Mark must have been very brief, or 
he has designedly abridged it. Short as it was, however, it 
must have contained one or two additional facts, and have more 
nearly approximated to that used by Luke than to that employed 
by Matthew. We conclude, therefore, that each Evangelist 
must have used a distinct memorandum or other source of in- 
formation, which must have originated in a similar manner to 
those which were used for the preceding discourse. 

The following conclusions are most clearly established by 
this examination of the parallel discourses in the Evangelists :— 

1. Neither of the Evangelists had before him the Gospel of 
another when he composed his own, nor has either of the 
synoptic Gospels been derived one from another. 

2. No one large collection of our Lord’s discourses was used 
in common by the Evangelists, out of which they have com- 
posed the discourses in their Gospels, either by making omis- 
sions, abridgments, alterations, or separate translations. 

3. The phenomena indicate that each Evangelist used inde- 
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pendent memoranda in the composition of his Gospel, and that 
he introduced into them such independent sources of informa- 
tion as were within his reach. 

4. These memoranda varied in length and minuteness of 
detail. Some of them handed down the same thoughts in the 
same words. In others the same thoughts were expressed in a 
considerable diversity of expression. They all originated out of 
a common type in the Greek tongue. The language of the 
memoranda was varied in proportion to the peculiar circum- 
stances of their authors, or their distance from the original 
sources of information. 

5. Varied in expression as were the memoranda used by the 
Evangelists, they have presented us in the Gospels with the same 
Christ. Neither Evangelist has introduced any foreign element 
in the utterances which he has ascribed to him. The teaching 
in the discourses presents a complete and unbroken unity. 

6. The number of the memoranda used by the Evangelists 
was very considerable. 

7. The greater the number of these memoranda, and the 
more varied the media through which the discourses were trans- 
mitted before they were incorporated in the Gospels, the stronger 
is the proof which is afforded by the unity of character pre- 
sented by Christ, and the identity of the doctrines contained in 
the discourses, that a divine influence guided the minds of the 
Evangelists in the composition of the Gospels. 

8. The peculiar character of the phenomena presented by 
these discourses, and the evidence which they afford as to the 
sources out of which they have originated, fully establish the 
historical fact that they represent the veritable utterances and 
teaching of our Lord, and are alike repugnant to the theory 
that they have originated in the form of myths, or that they 
have been deliberately composed by others with the design of 
falsely attributing them to our Lord. 

9. The phenomena distinctly prove that each Evangelist 
made use of his own natural faculties in the composition of his 
Gospel, and that the supernatural assistance afforded him was 
not for the purpose of rendering needless the exertion of those 
faculties, or of superseding them, but of aiding and assisting 
their imperfections. 

10. Whatever difficulties the varied forms in which the same 
utterance is expressed may present, they afford the most incon- 
testible proof that the teaching of the Gospels has not originated 
with impostors or enthusiasts, and that it is not the work of a 
pious fraud, but is a veritable representation of the actual 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 
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KAREN TRADITIONS AND OPINIONS. 


[In 1843 there appeared a second edition of a small book with 
the following title: “The Karens: or, Memoir of Ko Thah- 
Byu: the first Karen convert. By a Karen Missionary. 
Tavoy: Karen Mission Press.” The memoir of Ko Thah-Byu 
is followed by an appendix (pp. 151—2]0), containing much 
that is curious. Now that our Ethnological and Anthropological 
Societies are so active in their exertions, and exciting so much 
attention, it seems desirable to preserve as completely as we can 
the records of tribes and nations which are gradually succumb- 
ing to the metamorphic influences of modern missions and 
civilization. No doubt the following details have many of them 
found their way into the world, but we are not aware that they 
have all been reprinted ; and whether they have been reprinted 
or not they will be new to many, and become at any rate 
accessible to those who wish to read them. The compiler was 
of course an American connected with the Christian mission to 
the Karens, and the memoir which he has written of the “ first 
Karen convert” proves him to have been thoroughly familiar 
with the people. Comment upon the extraordinary resemblance 
between some of the Karen sayings and Scripture passages is 
unnecessary. The only question for us would be to discover, if 
possible, how this resemblance is to be explained and accounted 
for. The natural solution, and perhaps the true one, is that 
the Karens, prior to their migration to their present habitation, 
Burmah, had received instruction from the professors of a creed 
which was at once monotheistic and opposed to idolatry. Was it 
Judaism? Was it Christianity? What was it?—Ep. J. S. L.] 


The Karens have well defined traditions of being com- 
paratively recent emigrants in Tavoy. They say, “The elders 
said, we came down from the upper country. Some fled from 
punishment, and some came because they heard that it was a 
good country. At first, we came down and settled on the 
Attaran; next, we came to Ya; and finally to Tavoy.” The 
tradition receives confirmation from the fact, that while the 
dialects spoken at Tavoy and Maulmain differ in many respects, 
the Karens on Belu Island at the mouth of the Salwen, are 
said to speak “ precisely the same dialect as that at Tavoy ;” 
which may be easily accounted for on the supposition, that the 
Karens on the island are a part of the original wanderers from 
the upper country, that did not go further south. 

The testimony of tradition is equally definite as to their 
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recent introduction into Siam. They say, “The elders said, 
the Karens have not been long in Siam. Many went thither 
when Martaban was destroyed, because they heard it was a good 
country; some, that the Siamese had kidnapped, were there 
before ; and some went when the Siamese beseiged Tavoy.” 
This tradition is made probable by the well-established fact, 
that there are no Karens in Siam except on the western side of 
the Meinam. It is well known that there are none in Arracan, 
except a few that have straggled over the mountains into the 
southern province of Sandoway. Thus we are enabled to trace 
them satisfactorily to the valleys of the Irrawaddy and the 
Salwen; and we have equally definite traditions that their home 
is not there; but whence they came to inhabit these regions is 
not clear. Tradition says, “'The Karens, anciently, came from 
beyond the waters of running sand, and having marked out 
Zimmay for themselves, returned. Afterwards, when they came 
to dwell there, they found the Shans occupying the country. 
Then the Karens cursed them, saying, ‘ Dwell ye in the dividing 
of countries. May Ava make war on you on one side, and 
Siam on the other.” There is a hint on this subject in Dr. 
Richardson’s account of the Red Karens, who, he says, represent 
themselves as coming from the north-west. Malte Brun, too, 
arguing from the accounts of Marco Polo, confirms this tradi- 
tion. He concludes, ‘‘Thus the country of Caride is the south- 
east point of Thibet, and perhaps the country of the nation of 
the Cariaines; which is spread over Ava.” 

This view is strongly confirmed by Mr. Kincaid, who, writing 
wholly from original sources of information, says, ‘The result 
of all my inquiries is, that Kakhyen is only another name for 
the Karens. All these mountain tribes, through the whole 
extent of the Shyan country and still north into Thibet, are 
called Kakhyens, except in the Hukong valley, between Mogaung 
and Assam, where they are called Thing-bau-kakyen. The 
whole mountain country between Mogaung and Cathay is in- 
habited by the same people. Around the Martaban gulf, and 
thence inland as far as the Burman population has ever extended, 
the mountain tribes are called Karens. Between Rangun and 
Toung-oo, and between Toung-oo and Ava, they are very 
numerous, as also between Toung-oo and Monay, a Shyan city, 
about two hundred and fifty miles east of Ava. There are some 
tribes scattered along between Burmah and the Shyan states, 
called Karen-nee, Red Karens, aud these extend as far east as 
Zimmay. These are less civilized than those who live in the 
vicinity of Burman towns. Some have erroneously considered 
them as belonging to the Shyan family. Their language and 
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everything else pertaining to them is Karen. In addition to 
this, the south-east part of Thibet is inhabited by Kakhyens; 
at least I have reason to believe so, as the Shyans, who live in 
the most northern part of Burmah and adjoining Thibet, call 
the country, ‘The Kakhyen country.’ It will be seen, then, 
that these mountain tribes are scattered over a vast extent of 
country, and their population I make to be about five millions.” 

Dr. Helfer testifies strongly to the “ Caucasian countenance” 
of the Karens, and Captain Hanney says, “The Kakhyens are 
remarkable among all the nations around them in being wholly 
destitute of the Tartar countenance, having long faces and 
straight noses.” ‘Testimony so independent and so free from 
all ‘ona on the subject, goes far to prove the identity of these 
tribes. 

Admitting that the Karens are emigrants from the borders 
of China and Thibet, it could hardly be expected that at Tavoy 
much evidence of the fact would be found. Still there are some 
things in their customs and traditions which point strongly that 
way. ‘The nation is divided into two parties, which may not be 
improperly denominated sects: the one is in the constant 
practice of offering to the Manes of their ancestors, a custom 
which could not well be derived from any but the Chinese ; 
while the other denounces the practice, and is careful to avoid 
it, as they say their ancestors were; which further goes to shew 
that the practice has been engrafted on their ancient customs. 
Again, Teen, the Chinese name for God, exists in Karen poetry 
as the name of a false god, which they regard as having been 
worshipped by a people with whom they were formerly in con- 
tact; without having the most distant idea that that people 
were the Chinese. One little coincidence would indicate a 
connection with Thibet. The names of the months in Karen 
are usually significant, each designating some circumstance or 
labour indicative of the season, but the two months correspond- 
ing to June and July are exceptions, being designated nume- 
rically. June is called the seventh month, and July the eighth 
month; by which enumeration the first month would be 
December. Now no people, with whom the writer has met in 
his reading, commence their year in December but the Thibe- 
tians, who also denominate their months numerically. In the 
publications of the Asiatic Society it is stated, “The civil year 
commences differently in different parts of Thibet, varying from 
December to February. At Asadakh it begins in December. 
The months have several names expressive of the seasons, etc., 
but they are usually denominated numerically first, second, etc.” 

Concerning the Miris, one of these north-west tribes, Mr. 
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Cutter says, “They resemble the Karens more than any people 
I have seen in the Brahmaputra valley. Their dress is precisely 
like the Karen, both males and females. They live in small 
villages in high raised houses like the Karens, but never stop 
more than a year or two in a place. If I should meet one of 
them in Burmah, I should take him instantly for a Karen. 
For the last two years, my heart has gone out more for this 
people than for any I have seen in Asam. They are scattered 
along the banks of the river from Bishnath up to Sadiya, and 
some distance up the Dihing. They speak the language of the 
Abors, a numerous and powerful race inhabiting the high ranges 
of mountains on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, between 
Jorhath and Sadiya.” 

Finally, evidence to the connection of the Karens with the 
north-western tribes is furnished by their language. Of a 
vocabulary of seventy words published in the periodicals to 
illustrate the language of those tribes, about fifty, with slight 
modifications, are found in one or other of the Karen dialects. 

(Here follow Karen fragments and traditions on many sacred 
subjects. ] 


God, Eternal.—“ God is unchangeable, eternal, 
He was in the beginning of the world; 
God is endless and eternal, 
He existed in the beginning of the world. 
God is truly unchangeable and eternal, 
He existed in ancient time, at the beginning of the world. 
The life of God is endless ; 
A succession of worlds does not measure his existence, 
Two successions of worlds do not measure his existence. 
God is perfect in every meritorious attribute, 
And dies not in succession, on succession of worlds.” 
God, Omnipotent.—“ The Omnipotent is God, 
Him, have we not believed. 
This Omnipotent one, 
We have not believed.” 
God, Omniscient.—“ God created men anciently, 
He has a perfect knowledge of all things : 
God created man in the beginning, 
He knows all things to the present time.” 


God, Omnipresent.—*“ O my children and grandchildren! the earth 
is the treading place of the feet of God, and heaven is the place where 
he sits. He sees all things, and we are manifest to Him.” 

“God is not far off. He is among us. He has only separated 
himself from us by a single thickness of white. Children! it is 
because men are not upright, that they do not see God.” 

His countenance Shines.—‘ The face of God is said to shine con- 
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tinually like the rays of the sun; and the wicked dare not look straight 
at Him.” 

His glory enlightens Heaven.—“ There can be no night in heaven, 
there can be no darkness; for the rays of God enlighten it continually 
like the sun.” 

He cannot look on Iniquity—‘ On those that use obscene language, 
or swear, or commit fornication, or drink, or kill, the righteous One in 
heaven cannot look. Avoid wickedness, for the righteous One in 
heaven cannot look upon it.” 

He created Heaven and Earth.—“ God created heaven and earth. 
The creation of heaven and earth was finished.” 

The Sun, Moon, and Stars.—“ He created the sun, He created the 
moon, He created the stars. The creation of the sun, the moon, and 
the stars was finished.” 

Man.— He created again (creating) man. And of what did he 
create man? He created man at first from the earth. The creation 
of man was finished.” 

Woman.—“ He created a woman. How did he create a woman? 
He took a rib out of the man, and created again (creating) a woman. 
The creation of woman was finished.” 

Life-—“ He created again (creating) life. How did he create life? 
Father God said, In respect to my son and danghter, I love them. I 
will give them my great life. He took a little piece of his life, breathed 
into the nostrils of the two persons, and they came to life; and were 
real human beings. The creation of man was finished.” 

Food, Quadrupeds, and Birds.—“ He created again (creating) food 
and drink. He created rice, he created water, he created fire, he 
created cows, he created elephants, he created birds. The creation of 
animals was finished.” 

Eden.— Father God said, My son and daughter, Father will make 
and give you a garden. In the garden are seven different kinds of 
trees, bearing seven different kinds of fruit; among the seven, one 
tree is not good to eat. Eat not of its fruit. If you eat you will 
become old; you will die. Eat not. All I have created I give to you. 
Eat and drink with care. Once in seven days, I will visit you. All I 
have commanded you, observe and do. Forget me not. Pray to me 
every morning and night.” 

The Temptation and Fall.— Afterwards Satan came and said, 
‘Why are you here?’ ‘Our Father God put us here,’ they replied. 
‘What do you eat here?’ Satan enquired. Our Father God created 
food and drink for us; food without end.’ Satan said, ‘Shew me your 
food.’ And they went, with Satan following behind them, to shew 
him. On arriving at the garden, they shewed him the fruits, saying, 
‘This is sweet, this is sour, this is bitter, this is astringent, this is 
savoury, this is fiery; but this tree, we know not whether it is sour or 
sweet. Our Father God said to us, ‘ Eat not the fruit of this tree; 
if you eat, you will die. We eat not, and do not know whether it be 
sour or sweet.’ ‘Not so, O my children,’ Satan replied; ‘The heart 
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of your Father God is not with you; this is the richest and sweetest : 
it is richer than the others, sweeter than the others, and not merely 
richer and sweeter, but if you eat it, you will possess miraculous 
powers; you will be able to ascend into heaven, and descend into the 
earth ; you will be able to fly. The heart of your God is not with you. 
This desirable thing he has not given you. My heart is not like the 
heart of your God. . He is not honest. He is envious. I am honest. 
I am not envious. I love you and tell you the whole. Your Father 
God does not love you; he did not tell you the whole. If you do not 
believe me, do not eat it. Let each one eat carefully a single fruit, 
then you will know.’ The man replied,‘ Our Father God said to us, 
Eat not the fruit of this tree, and we eat it not.’ Thus saying, he 
rose up and went away. But the woman listened to Satan, and think- 
ing what he said rather proper, remained. Satan deceived her com- 
pletely, and she said to him, ‘ If we eat, shall we indeed be able to fly ?’ 
‘My son and daughter,’ Satan replied, ‘I persuade you because I love 
you.’ The woman took one of the fruit and ate. And Satan, laughing, 
said, ‘My daughter, you listen to me well; now go, give the fruit to 
your husband, and say to him, I have eaten the fruit; it is exceedingly 
rich. If he does not eat, deceive him, that he may eat.’ The woman, 
doing as Satan told her, went and coaxed her husband, till she won 
him over to her own mind, and he took the fruit from the hand of his 
wife and ate. When he had eaten, she went to Satan and said, ‘ My 
husband has eaten the fruit.’ On hearing that, he laughed exceedingly 
and said, ‘Now you have listened to me, very good, my son and 
daughter.’ ” 

The Curse.—* The day after they had eaten, early in the morning, 
God visited them; but they did not (as they had been wont to do) 
follow him, singing praises. He approached them and said, ‘Why 
have you eaten the fruit of the tree that I commanded you not to eat?’ 
They did not dare to reply, and God cursed them. ‘ Now you have not 
observed what I commanded you,’ he said; ‘the fruit that is not good 
to eat, I told you not to eat; but you have not listened, and have 
eaten, therefore you shall become old, you shall be sick, and you shall 
die.’ ” 

Origin of Sacrifices to Demons.—“ After this, one of their children 
became very sick, and the man and his wife said to each other, ‘We 
did not observe God’s command, Of the fruit of the tree eat not, 
but we ate. Now what shall we do? God has cast us off; we cannot 
tell what to do. We must go and see Satan, and ask him. They 
arose and went to him. ‘QO Satan,’ they said, ‘God commanded us, 
Eat not of that fruit. Thou saidst, Eat; and we hearkened to thy 
words, and ate. Now our child is sick, what wilt thou say? What 
wilt thou devise?’ Satan replied, ‘To your Father God you did not 
hearken, you hearkened unto me; now that you have hearkened unto 
me, hearken unto me to the end.’ ” 


Satan then institutes the principal sacrifices, offerings and 
ceremonies, that are practised in worshipping demons. First, 
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he orders a hog to be sacrificed; and when that fails, a fowl ; 
and after that, he prescribes the mode of fortune-telling by 
fowls’ bones, with many other rites and ceremonies, the details 
of which would not be interesting. 


Creation and Fall, in Verse. 
“Tn ancient times God created the world ; 
All things were minutely ordered by Him. 
In ancient times God created the world; 
He has power to enlarge, and power to diminish. 
God created the world formerly ; 
He can enlarge and diminish it at pleasure. 
God formed the world formerly ; 
He appointed food and drink. 
He appointed the fruit of trial ; 
He gave minute orders. 
Satan deceived two persons ; 
He caused them to eat the fruit of the tree of trial. 
They obeyed not, they believed not God; 
They ate the fruit of the tree of trial. 
When they ate the fruit of trial, 
They became subject to sickness, old age, and death. 
Had they obeyed and believed God, 
We should not have been subject to sickness ; 
Had they obeyed and believed God, 
We should have prospered in our doing ; 
Had they obeyed and believed him, 


We should not have been poor.” 


Temptation and Fall.—Although the elders say, “ Satan is a 
being of superhuman powers, able to take the form of either 
male or female,” he is usually represented as a woman; but in 
the following fragment he appears in the character of a dragon. 
This tradition is further remarkable for giving the names of the 
progenitors of the human race; and it is worthy of observation, 
that had it been a modern composition, Adam would not have 
been Tha-nai; nor Eve, E-u,* but A-wa, as written and printed 
by both Protestant and Catholic missionaries in Burmah. 


‘“‘God commanded man anciently ; 
Satan appeared bringing destruction. 
God commanded man formerly ; 
Satan appeared deceiving unto death. 
The woman E-u and the man Tha-nai 
Did not meet the eye of the great dragon ; 
The woman E-u and the man, two persons ; 
The dragon looked on them, and they did not meet his mind. 
The great dragon deceived the woman, and Tha-nai; 


* U, pronounced like the French u. 
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How is it said to have taken place ? 

The great dragon succeeded in deception, deceiving unto death ; 
How is it said to have been done? 

The great dragon took a yellow fruit ; 

And gave to eat to the son and daughter of God: 
The great dragon took a white fruit ; 

And gave to eat to the children of God. 

They did not observe all the words of God; 

They were deceived, deceived unto death ; 

They did not observe all the commands of God ; 
They were deceived, deceived unto sickness ; 

They transgressed the words of God, 

And God turned his back on them : 

Having transgressed the commands of God, 

God turned away from them.” ’ 


Tree of Life and Tree of Death.—* O children and grandchildren ! 
in the beginning, God, to try man whether he would or would not 
observe his commands, created the tree of death and the tree of life, 
saying, concerning the tree of death, ‘ Eat not of it.’ He wished to 
see whether man believed. Not believing, he ate of the fruit of the 
tree of death, and the tree of life God hid. Because the tree of life 
has been hidden, men have died ever since that time.” 


“Temptation, temptation, the fruit of temptation, 
The fruit of temptation fell on the ground ; 
The fruit of temptation was bad, 
It poisoned to death our mother ; 
The fruit of temptation, ‘ Do thou eat it not.’ 
In the beginning it poisoned to death our father and mother. 
The tree of death came by woman. 
The tree of life by man.” 


The Curse-—‘“O children and grandchildren! because we did not 
believe God, we have to work and sweat. Then do not be angry because 
you have to work; for it is the consequence of man’s transgression 
against God at the beginning.” 

Death.—“ O children and grandchildren! because in the beginning 
man ate the fruit of the tree of death, poison descends to us and we 
all die.” 


Angels.—The Karens believe that there are beings in heaven 
who have never sinned, and that they are employed in executing 
God’s purposes. 


“The sons of heaven are powerful, 
They sit by the seat of God; 
The sons of heaven are righteous, 
They dwell together with God ; 
The sons of heaven are good, 
They lean against the silver seat of God. 
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The beings whom God employs to execute his purposes 
Have, to the present time, the reclining place of God.” 


Satan.—Satan is known by several names; among which 
the most common are Ku-plaw, the deceiver, from his deceiving 
the first man and woman, and Yaw-kaw, the neck-trodden, from 
the belief that man will ultimately tread on his neck, or over- 
come him. The Karens believe that he was formerly a holy 
being in heaven, but that he disobeyed God, and was driven 
from heaven. 

“ Satan in ancient times was righteous, 
But he transgressed the commands of God ; 
Satan in ancient times was holy, 
But he departed from the love of God; 
And God drove him away. 
He deceived the daughter and son of God, 
And God drove you (him?) away ; 
For you (he?) deceived the daughter and son of God.” 


“O children and grandchildren! though we were to kill Satan, he 
would not die; but when the time of our salvation comes, God will kill 
him. Because that time has not yet arrived, he still exists.” 


Deluge.—Though the writer has never met with any direct 
traditions of the deluge, indirect allusions are occasionally 
found in their fabulous stories. For instance, “ It thundered, 
tempests followed ; it rained three days and three nights, and 
the waters covered all the mountains.” Again, “ Anciently, 
when the earth was deluged with water, two brothers finding 
themselves in a difficulty got on a raft. The waters rose and 
rose till they reached to heaven; when seeing a mango tree 
hanging down, the younger brother climbed up it and eat; but 
the waters suddenly falling, left him in the tree.” 

Dispersion of Men.—O children and grandchildren! men had at 
first one father and mother; but because they did not love each other 
they separated. After their separation they did not know each other, 
and their language became different; and they became enemies to each 
other and fought.” 

“The Karens were the elder brother, 
They obtained all the words of God; 
They did not all believe the word of God, 
And became enemies to each other : 
Because they disbelieved God, 
Their language divided. 
God gave them commands, 
But they did not believe him; and divisions ensued.” 


Resurrection.—The astronomical systems of all the nations 
around the Karens teach that the sun, moon, and stars revolve 
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round a great north mountain, in planes parallel with the surface 
of the earth; while the Karens retain the old idea, that the 
heavenly bodies go round the earth, descending under and rising 
above it. Under the earth they suppose that there is another 
world, where people go at death. It is enlightened by the same 
heavenly bodies as the earth; but its days and nights are the 
reverse of ours, the sun rising there when he sets here. It is 
regarded as an intermediate state, where all the dead go, and 
where the inhabitants are employed much as the inhabitants of 
the earth, corresponding to the Jewish idea of Sheol. 

Connected with this subject, the Karens have an obscure 
notion of a final resurrection. One of their old prophecies says, 

“© children and grandchildren! you think the earth large. The 
earth is not so large as the Entada bean! When the time arrives, 
people will be more numerous than the leaves of the trees, and those 
who are now unseen will then be brought to view. O my children, 
there will not be a hiding place for a single thing on earth.” 


The Karens explain this by saying, that the earth is as large 
as a bean when compared with the whole of God’s works. 
Concerning the numerous people that are to appear, they confess 
their ignorance, but think that the inhabitants of Hades are 
intended, whom God will cause to come up on the earth. 

Another statement is, that after the world is burnt up, God 
will come and raise men to life again. When “the lazy shall 
become dogs, but the industrious, men.” 


Love to God.—*O children and grandchildren! love God, and 
never so much as mention his name; for, by speaking his name, he 
goes farther and farther from us.” 

Prayer.—* O children and grandchildren! pray to God constantly 
by day and by night.” 

Repentance and Prayer.—“O children and grandchildren! if we 
repent of our sins, and cease to do evil, restraining our passions, and 
pray to God, he will have mercy upon us again. If God does not have 
mercy on us, there is no other one that can. He who saves us is the 
only one God.” 

Idolatry.— O children and grandchildren! do not worship idols or 
priests. If you worship them, you obtain no advantage thereby, while 
you increase your sins exceedingly.” 

Honour to Parents—“ O children and grandchildren! respect and 
reverence your mother and father; for, when you were small, they did 
not suffer so much as a mosquito to bite you. To sin against your 
parents is a heinous crime.” 

“Tf your father or mother instructs or beats you, fear. If you 
fear not, the tigers will not fear you.” 

Love to others.—‘ O children and grandchildren! do not be fond of 
quarrelling and disputings, but love each other. God in heaven looks 
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down upon us; and if we do not love each other, it is the same as if 
we did not love God. O children and grandchildren! quarrel not, but 
love each other.” 

Relative Duties —‘ O children and grandchildren ! parent and child, 
master and slave, husband and wife; let not the ehild deceive his 
parent, the slave his master, nor the wife her husband.” 

Associates.—‘“ O children and grandchildren! do not associate with 
the wicked. Those that associate with robbers, become robbers; those 
that associate with the honest, become honest; those that associate 
with the passionate, become passionate.” 

Murder.—* O children and grandchildren! do not take the life of 
man. If you kill, you must bear your sin. In the next world, you 
will be killed in return.” 

Wantonly killing Animals.—“O children and grandchildren! we 
may eat anything on earth without sin; for God created them all for 
us; but do not kill or destroy anything wantonly. If we kill or 
destroy wantonly, we sin.” 

Robbery.—* O children and grandchildren! do not forcibly take 
the property of another. Observe, my children, that robbers quickly 
become slaves. Should you even be a slave, good remains; but there 
is no calling on God in hell.” 

Theft—* O children and grandchildren! do not steal the goods of 
another; for the owner worked for them until he sweat. Thieves will 
have to repay.” 

Adultery and Fornication—“O children and grandchildren! do 
not commit adultery, or fornication, with the child or wife of another; 
for the righteous one looks down from above, and these things are 
exposed tohim. Those that do thus will go to hell.” 

“Tf you meet the wife of another, avoid her, and pass on the lower 
side of the road.” 

Polygamy.— O children and grandchildren! if you have one wife, 
lust not after another female or male; for God, at the beginning, 
created only two: one male and one female.” 

False Swearing—O children and grandchildren! that which is 
not true, swear not to by the true One. Swear not to that which you 
do not well know.” 

Lying and Deception—“O children and grandchildren! do not 
speak falsehood. What you do not know, do not speak. Liars shall 
have their tongues cut off.” 

“O children and grandchildren! do not use deceitful language, but 
speak the words of truth only. The righteous one in heaven knows 
everything that is said.” 

“QO children and grandchildren! do not talk at random concern- 
ing that which you do not know. Random talkers speedily become 
slaves.” 

Swearing.—“ O children and grandchildren! do not curse, or use 
imprecations, and do not use obscene language. If you curse, or use 
imprecations, they will return on yourselves.” 
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On giving Alms.—“O children and grandchildren! give food and 
drink to the poor; and, by so doing, you will obtain mercy yourselves.” 

Doing good to all Men.—* O children and grandchildren ! according 
to your ability, relieve the distresses of all men. If you do good to 
others, you will not go unrewarded; for others will make like returns 
to you.” 

Idleness.—“ O children and grandchildren! while in this state here 
on earth, be not idle, but labour diligently, that you may not become 
slaves ; and when persons visit you, have food and drink to give them.” 

Covetousness.—“ O children and grandchildren! do not envy the 
possessions of others. ‘Though exceedingly abundant, covet them not. 
Work yourselves, and eat your own things.” 

Intemperance-—‘“ O children and grandchildren! do not be guilty 
of excess in eating and drinking. Be not intemperate, but take that 
which is proper only.” 

Obedience to Kings——“O children and grandchildren! obey the 
orders of kings, for kings, in former times, obeyed the commands of 
God. If we do not obey them, they will kill us.” 

Earthly-mindedness.—* O children and grandchildren! do not 
covet the good things of this world; for when you die, you cannot 
carry away the things that are on earth.” 

“@O children and grandchildren! do not desire to be great men, and 
possess authority. Great men sin exceedingly, and when they die, go 
to hell.” 

Anger.—“ O children and grandchildren! never get angry. If we 
are angry with others, it is the same as if we were angry with God. 
The righteous One looks down from heaven upon us. The person who 
looks on the great and small, the vile and the wicked, children and 
youth, without anger, and gives them food and drink, he shall be 
established unchangeably.” 

On Forbearance and Humility“ O children and grandchildren ! 
though a person persecute you with deceit, anger and revenge, though he 
strike you, thump you, beat you, do not return him evil. If you return 
evil, you derive no advantage thereby. Then with the heart forbear, and 
speak to him respectful words; by doing thus, you will not go unrewarded.” 

“The man who without anger endures all with humility, shall be 
established unchangeably, for by doing thus the advantages of meri- 
torious qualities are his.” 

Circulating Evil Reports.—“ O children and grandchildren! trans- 
gressions in the house do not carry into the woods; transgressions 
in the woods do not bring into the house.” 

On Love to Enemies.—‘“ O children and grandchildren! if a person 
injures you, let him do what he wishes, and bear all the sufferings he 
brings upon you with humility. If an enemy persecute you, love him 
with the heart. On account of our having sinned against God from the 
beginning, we ought to suffer.” 

How to act when one cheek.is struck.—O children and grand- 
children! if a person strike you on the face, he does not strike you on 
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the face; he only strikes on the floor. Therefore, if a person strike 
you on one cheek, give him the other to strike.” 
When spit on.—* O children and grandchildren ! if a person spits in 
your face, do not spit in his face in return. He only spits in the air.” 
The Two Roads.—*O children and grandchildren! the road that 
leads to heaven is a track scarcely discernible, but the road that goes 
to hell is very great.” 


Rewards and Punishments.—‘ Good persons, the good, 
Shall go to heaven : 
Righteous persons, the righteous, 
Shall arrive at heaven. 
Unrighteous persons, the unrighteous, 
At death go to hell : 
Wicked persons, the bad, 
Shall fall into the fire of hell : 
Wicked persons, the wicked, 
Shall fall into the deepest hell.” 

A people beloved of God.— O children and grandchildren ! formerly 
God loved the Karen nation above all others, but they transgressed his 
commands, and in consequence of their transgressions we suffer as at 
present. Because God cursed us, we are in our present afflicted state, 
and have no books. But God will again have mercy on us, and again 
he will love us above others. God will yet save us again; it is on 
account of our listening to the language of Satan that we thus suffer.” 


Possess the Word of God.—In one of their old war songs, 
the Sgau Karens boast of possessing the Word of God. 
“ Though thou sayest the Pghos are insignificant, 
Thou must pay a fine for killing them.— 
The Sgaus have the word of Jehovah : 
They will pay no fine for the life of a Pgho.” 


Departure of God.—Many of the Karen traditions, both in 
prose and verse, allude to the departure of God, but to what 
event reference is had, it is difficult to say ; for all the accounts 
are evidently fabulous in their details. For instance, 


“ The elders said, that God returning anciently said to the Karens, 
‘Karen, guide me.’ The Karens replied, ‘ The weeds are very thick, we 
cannot guide thee ;’ and God said, ‘ May you pull up weeds generation 
after generation.’ Coming to the Burmans he said, ‘ Burman, guide me.’ 
The Burmans replied, ‘We are hewing out a canoe, we cannot guide 
thee ;’ and God said, ‘ May you hew out canoes generation after gene- 
ration.’ So said one after another in succession till he came to the white 
foreigners, the youngest brother, to whom he said, ‘ White foreigner, 
guide me.’ The white foreigner replied, ‘I have no ship, no boat, I 
cannot guide thee; but I wish to guide thee.’ Then God made him take 
off his hat and put it in the sea, and it became a large golden ship; in 
which they conducted God away to the west. When they arrived God 
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blessed them, saying, ‘ May you ride in ships and boats: may you cross 
waters and reach lands: may you dress in fine clothes: may you be hand- 
some: may you have rulers from among yourselves : may you have large 
towns and great cities.’ Then God went up to heaven, and the white 
foreigners returned. Hence it is, that the white foreigners are more 
skilful than all other nations, and ride in ships to the present time.” 


Some poetical pieces represent God as calling upon the sun, 
moon, and all created beings, to come and weep at his departure ; 
as in the following fragment. 


“ God about to return commanded, commanded, 
God about to depart commanded, commanded ; 
He commanded the sun to come and weep for him, 
He commanded the moon to come and weep for him, 
He commanded the birds to come and weep for him, 
He commanded the squirrels to come and weep for him.” 


Return of God.—The return of God is confidently expected ; 
and the dead trees are represented as blossoming on his arrival. 


“ At the appointed season, God will come ; 
The dead trees will blossom and flower : 
When the appointed season comes, God will arrive ; 
The mouldering trees will blossom and bloom again : 
God will come and bring the great Thau-thee ;° 
We must worship both great and small. 
The great Thau-thee, God created ; 
Let us ascend and worship. 
There is a great mountain in the ford, 
Can you ascend and worship God? 
There is a great mountain in the way, 
Are you able to ascend and worship God? 
You call yourselves the sons of God, 
How many evenings have you ascended to worship God ? 
You call yourselves the children of God, 
How often have you ascended to worship God ?” 
Sometimes he is represented as coming with a trumpet. 
“ God comes down, comes down ; 
God descends, descends : 
He comes blowing a trumpet, 
He descends sounding a trumpet ; 
Blowing, he gathers men, like the flowers of the Areca,’ 
Sounding he gathers people, like the flowers of the Areca.” 


Sometimes angels in glory would seem to be accompanying 
him, while the great among the people play on golden harps. 





» A mountain so called, which is to be the seat of future happiness, accord- 
ing to some statements. 
* The flowers grow thick and are very numerous. 
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“The glittering, the angels of heaven, 
The dazzling, the angels of heaven : 
The great trumpet that God comes blowing ! 
The great one that strikes the golden harp.” 


In one fragment God is represented as coming in rags. 


“O children and grandchildren! before God comes, Satan will 
come deceiving men; and in order to deceive he will come dressed in 
fine clothes and handsome attire; but follow him not, children and 
grandchildren! After Satan, will come one with scarcely clothes 
enough to cover him. Follow him. That one is God. When God 
comes, he will take the appearance of the poorest of men; and will 
dress in rags. Follow him.” 


Sometimes God, it is said, is to save them by his youngest son. 


“QO children and grandchildren! God will yet save us again. He 
has saved us twice, and his youngest son will be able to save us again.” 


Appearance of Satan.—Some statements represent Satan as 
coming to deceive men before God returns. The elders said, 


“@© children and grandchildren! before God arrives Satan will 
appear, and the unrighteous, and the lascivious, and adulterers, and 
deceivers, and the contentious will follow him; and when they have all 
gone after him, there will be happiness, and God will come.” 


Darkness to Come.—A Karen assistant, after reading the 
account of the plagues in Egypt, related the following :— 

“The elders said, there will yet be a great darkness. The darkness 
will be such that men will not be able to see each other, and they will 
be compelled to creep and feel. At that time the faggots will become 
serpents; and the bamboos snakes; and people will feel here, and the 
will lay their hands on a serpent: and there, and they will lay their 
hands on a snake.” 


In the following fragment God is represented as purifying 
men. 
“ When the generation arrives and the time comes, 
When the age arrives and the time comes ; 
Woman will take two husbands, 
Man will take two wives ; 
It will not please God. 
God will strike and the earth will quake : 
When God shall purify the earth, 
He will purify thee, and me, and all.” 


King.—Many of their compositions represent them as ex- 
pecting great temporal prosperity under their own kings. 

“© children and grandchildren! the Karens will yet dwell in the 
city with the golden palace. If we do well, the existence of other 
kings is at an end. The Karen king will yet appear, and when he 
arrives there will be happiness.” 
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For this they have been in the habit of praying. The 
following are specimens of their prayers. 


“‘O Lord, we have had affliction for a long succession of generations ; 
have compassion, have mercy upon us, O Lord. The Taleing kings 
have had their season, the Burman kings have had their season, the 
Siamese kings have had their season, and the foreign kings, all have 
had their season; the Karen nation remains. Let our king arrive, O 
Lord. Thou, O Lord, whom we adore, to whom we sing praises, let 
us dwell within the great town, the high city, the golden palace. Give 
to us, have compassion upon us, O Lord.” 

“Q Lord, the God whom we adore, have compassion, have mercy 
upon us. Let us have kings, and let the city, the town, the great 
town, the silver city, the new town, the new city, the palace, the royal 
residence arrive to us all, O Lord. Have compassion, and grant unto 
us, O great God.” 


Sometimes they represent themselves metaphorically as 
becoming civilized, while other nations become barbarous. 


“The elders said, children and grandchildren! the high mountain 
will be levelled; and the plain will become a sink. The deer will 
ascend the mountains, and the wild goat will descend to the plains.” 

“The great mountain will become a plain, 
Children be happy and play ; 
The great mountain will be levelled, 
Children be joyful and play.” 


Some compositions represent the Karen king as the sole 
monarch of the earth, and that there will be neither rich nor 
poor in his reign, but that all will be happy. 

“ Good persons, the good, 
Shall go to the silver town, the silver city ; 
Righteous persons, the righteous, 
Shall go to the new town, the new city ; 
Persons that believe their father and mother 
Shall enjoy the golden palace. 
When the Karen king arrives, 
There will be only one monarch ; 
When the Karen king comes, 
There will be neither rich nor poor ; 
When the Karen king shall arrive, 
There will be neither rich nor poor ; 
When the Karen king shall come, 
Rich and poor will not exist.” 


They believe when the Karen king comes, the beasts will be 
at peace, and cease to bite and devour one another. 


“When the Karen king arrives, 
Everything will be happy ; 
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When the Karen king arrives, 

The beasts will be happy ; 

When Karens have a king, 

Lions and leopards will lose their savageness.” 

FuneraL Ritres.—Death is a fearful event to a Karen. 
Whenever the death of an individual is announced, the man 
drops his axe, the woman her shuttle, and the child his toy ; 
not to be resumed again that day; and the unfinished work, 
never. The house, or canoe, or other article on which the man 
was at work when the intelligence reached him, is abandoned 
to the beasts of the forest; and the labours of the loom are 
given to the worms, as articles more deadly than the tunic of 
Nessus. The corpse is bandaged up in cloths or mats shortly 
after the person has expired, so that no part is visible, and then 
the spirits of deceased relatives are called to visit the person 
who has just died, and guide him to Hades. Rice is next 
poured down at the head and feet of the corpse, and a basket, 
such as a Karen carries on his back, with an axe, a knife, a bag, 
a cooking pot, and a drinking cup, are placed by its side, while 
one exclaims, “O dead! eat as in thy state of consciousness on 
earth; eat, fear not, be not ashamed.” As the neighbours and 
friends arrive at the house, each one expresses his grief in ex- 
pressions like the following: “Alas! what is this! Now I am 
afflicted indeed. Alas! alas! formerly thou conversedst happily 
with me. Alas! what shall I do! O Lord, take this my friend, 
and suffer him not to go where he will be subjected to suffering.” 

If the visitor comes from a distance, food is brought out, 
and before he eats, addressing the corpse, he says, “‘ O deceased ! 
eat and drink; eat and drink as in thy state of consciousness 
formerly.” After the company has assembled, they commence 
a musical chant typifying life, as below. 


One Person : Whole Company : 
“ What is the matter?” “ Ascending the trunk.” 
“‘ What is the matter ?” “ Ascending the branch.” 
“ What is the matter?” “ Taking the fruit.” 
“‘ What is the matter?” “ Descending the branch.” 
“ What is the matter?” “ Descending the trunk.” 
“ What is the matter?” “ Depositing the fruit.” 


General Chorus. 
“ Pitying the dead exceedingly, 
Unable to wake him up again.” 

This is repeated, or supposed to be repeated, in several dif- 
ferent languages which no one understands, but which has been 
represented to me as in part from an old language, and in part 
from the Kyen language. 
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The people next engage at “tiger and fowl,” a game re- 
sembling drafts, intended to prefigure the struggle of mankind 
with evil spirits. After this is over the company rises, and, 
marching slowly round the corpse, sings. 


“ One house post, a pillar red, 
_ Two house posts, a pillar red : 
Stamping round a smooth path, 
Beating round a smooth path. 
Catch a red cock of Hades; 
He will crow at night and shew the morn easily. 
Chorus. 
O deceased, deceased ! art thou dead, hast thou departed ? 
We speak, we call, but he cannot reply. 


One house post, a pillar white, 
Two house posts, a pillar white : 
Stamping round to the starting point, 
Beating round to the starting point. 
Catch a white cock of Hades ; 
He will crow at night and shew the morn easily. 
Chorus. 
O deceased, deceased ! art thou dead, hast thou departed ? 
We speak, we call, but he cannot reply.” 


When evening comes, lights that burn for a short time only 
are placed near the head and feet of the corpse, to represent 
the evening and morning star, which in their legendary lore 
are lights shewing departed spirits the way to Hades; and 
believing, as they do, that that world is the antipodes of this, 
they say to the corpse, “ the foot of the trees is there,” pointing 
to their summit; “the tops of the trees are there,” pointing to 
the roots; “the west is there,” pointing to east; and “ the east 
is there,” pointing to the west. At the close of this address 
the people commence singing the following lines. 

“ The light at the head of the corpse is red, red. 
The light at the foot of the corpse is red, red. 
He goes with a torch the morning star, 

He goes with a light the morning star.” 


Hot water is next poured out near the head and feet of the 
corpse, which closes all the regular ceremonies till the burning 
of the body, which may occur next morning, or be delayed a day 
or two. 

The interval is occupied with drinking and singing, slowly 
marching round the corpse. The compositions that are sung 
often partake of a dramatic character, and the dialogue is sung 
by men and women alternately ; and are usually but ill adapted 
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to the solemnities of the occasion. Love and war are the most 
prominent subjects. The following are offered as specimens. 


The Deadly Feud. 

“ Lututu killed Likoku’s wife with a spear ; 
Likoku’s wife, he went and stabbed with a spear ; 
Likoku resolved to fight him, 

Likoku resolved to attack him. 
Phy slaves are how many? how many? 
Thy people are how many? how many ? 
My slaves come to the number of five hundred ; 
My people come to the number of five hundred : 
They come in ranks from all parts, 
They come in ranks from every quarter. 
Who is the leading champion ? 
Who is the foremost champion ? 
The champion is Saule’s son. 
The foremost man is Saule’s son. 
Where do the spears meet? where ? 
Where are the arrows shot ? where? 
The spears meet at Klekhoda, 
The arrows are shot at Klekhoda. 
Thon saidst, though the arrows hit they injure not ; 
Thou saidst, though the spears pierce they hurt not. 
The arrows have hit and slain thee outright ; 
The spears have pierced and slain thee outright. 
They weave thy bier, they carry thee ; 
They weave thy bier, they bear thee. 
They have borne thee over the gravelly plain ; 
They have borne thee past the gravel plain. 
Thy house comes in sight to-day ; 
Thy house is in sight to-day : 
Thy house comes in sight, thy children know ; 
Thy house is in sight, thy wife knows : 
At once thy children wail for thee, 
Thy bearers tread the steps to thy house; 
At once thy wife is wailing for thee, 
Thy bearers tread the ladder of thy house, 
They have reached the middle of the hall, 
They have reached the centre of the hall. 
Where shall be performed thy funeral rites ? 
Where shall be performed thy mourning rites ? 
Perform them in the great hall, 
Mourn for me in the great hall. 
How many klos* shall be hung around ? 
How many klos shall be hung in the hall? 
Hang up five hundred and ten, 
Hang around five hundred and ten.” 


¢ A musical instrument of metal, that is played on by beating. 
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The Lovers. 
Women.—“ Formerly one heart, 
But now divided ; 
Formerly of one mind, 
Divided now into two. 
The brinjal? wild is of a handsome yellow, 
The wild brinjal is of a beautiful yellow. 
May thy wife be white as a flake of cotton, 
Working like the rapid thunder : 
The brinjal wild is yellow and handsome, 
The wild brinjal is yellow and beautiful : 
May thy wife be white as the opening cotton pod, 
Working like the running thunder. 
Man.—* Thou hittest my heart, thou pleasest me ; 
Thou touchest my heart, I am pleased with thee. 
But thy mother does not love me, 
Thy father does not love me. 
Listen to my words, 
Then stone and water will give light like sand./ 
Woman.— I conversed with thee under the eaves, 
I talked with thee under the eaves. 
Our bracelets we put off and exchanged, 
Our bangles we put off and exchanged. 
Man.—* The country of Sere of Sere, 
The land of Sere of Sere; 
It is famed for the frogs that are there, 
It is famed for the fish that are there. 
The hornbills ascend high in the sky, 
And fly away two abreast.” 


In the morning, when the body is burned, a bone is taken 
from the ashes, and preserved with great care till a convenient 
time for assembling a large concourse of people. Booths are 
then built on the bank of some stream, a feast made, and the 
ceremonies renewed round the bone, which have been described 
above as performed around the body. On the evening of the 
day that the bone is buried, the friends of the deceased assemble 
round the bone and sing a particular dirge, of which the follow- 
ing is a part. 

“ Clear the road, 
The queen will go forth, 
Clear the road well, 
The queen will go forth again. 
The seven great roads ; 
Go the middle road; 





¢ The young man is meant to be indicated by the brinjal. 
JS The Karens sometimes pray, “ May my heart be white as stone and light 
as sand; pure as water and light as sand.” 
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The seven great paths, 
Go the middle path. 
Mother brought up her daughter, 
Mukha? has seized her ; 

Mother brought up her son, 

Mukha has got him. 

Black-backed Mukha 

Leaped down from behind the partition : 
Black-winged Mukha 

Leaped down from about the partition. 
The great hall descends gradually, 

A short post remains firm ; 

The great hall descends slowly, 

A beam remains firm. 

We do not love to die, 

Thus we are made insane; 

We do not love to depart, 

We are driven to insanity. 

The flat-billed duck,” 

The dead goes with him ; 

The flat-nosed duck, 

The dead returns with him. 

Tie up the cord of seven strings’ 

That the dead may arrive at his grave: 
Tie up the cord of seven strings, 

The dead arrives to-day.” 


At the close of the ceremonies around the bone a bangle is 
hung up, and a cup of rice placed under it. The departed 
spirit is then called, for it is supposed to be hovering around till 
the funeral rites are completed. When the spirit answers the 
call, the string trembles, the bangle turns round, and the string 
snaps in two as if by miracle. If no answer is returned, the 
spirit has gone to hell. When he signifies that he is present, 
he is guided to the graveyard, which is always one of the best 
spots in the neighbourhood. Here the bone is buried, and 
money with other articles thrown on the grave. Should any 
one take the money that is left on a grave, he would become 
childless, and his family extinct, which is a sufficient terror to a 
Karen to keep him honest. After burying the bone, the spirit 
is addressed as follows; ‘“ Now thou mayest go to thy land, thy 








* The wild duck is supposed to go and return to and from Hades. 
‘ Between the place where the funeral ceremonies are performed, and the 
grave, strings are tied across the streams, a bridge for the departed spirit. 
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bliss. As to this silver, if thou art taken by force, buy thyself 
with it. Go. Here is thy little house; thy great house is on 
the river Naudokwa./ Go.” 

The Karens suppose that these ceremonies are of a com- 
paratively recent origin, and say that they formerly buried their 
dead. Burning the body and singing round the bone were first 
introduced, as some of their traditions say, by an individual of 
the name of Mautau, to whom many of the songs are attributed. 
Others charge the whole on Satan himself, to which we see no 
special objection, for their funerals are complete scenes of 
bacchanalian revelry, in which the spirit of Satan most certainly 
presides. The most detailed account of the origin of these rites 


is in a tradition that Mr. Wade obtained from a Maulmain 
Karen, and is as follows. 


Origin of the Funeral Rites.—*“ Afterwards the man and his wife 
died. Of the children that they left behind them, some became sick 
and died, others became sick and recovered, and others died of age. 
When a thousand years were completed, God looked down and had 
mercy on them again, and came to them. He said, ‘ Your parents at 
the beginning I commanded, but they did not listen to my words: they 
listened to Satan, and ate the fruit of the tree of temptation. They 
became sick and old, and died; as in like manner have their descendants 
unto you. Now I have looked down and I pity you. I will save you, 
will you obey my words? if you will listen to me I will save you.’ 
God having spoken thus, men consented, and said, ‘O Father God; 
our parents anciently did not listen to thy words: we observe them. 
They listened to the words of Satan, and ate the fruit of the tree of 
temptation. Death and old age came upon them, and these things 
have descended to their children even unto us. Have mercy upon us, 
and save us. We are exceedingly glad.’ God replied, ‘If you will 
obey my words I will help you: but if you do not obey, you will suffer 
and die.’ Having said thus, God proceeded to direct them as follows. 
‘ When any one dies, bind him up in seven thicknesses of wild plantain 
leaves, and go place him in the road. As soon as seven days are 
fulfilled, he will come to life again.’ Having said thus, God departed. 
Two or three days afterwards a man died. As God had directed, they 
bound him up and placed him in the road; and, as God said, when 
seven days were completed, he came to life again. For a hundred 
years they observed the word of God, and were happy. 

“ After a hundred years had passed away, Satan was born, and at 
fifteen years of age he began to ruin man again. He said, ‘ Children 
and grandchildren, doing this way is not the way to be happy: I will 
shew you how to obtain pleasure.’ Having said thus, he rose up and 
killed his father. Having killed his father, he took the body, placed it 
in the hall, and called his uncles and aunts, his brothers and sisters, 





J This is a river either in Hades or on its borders. 
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and all his other relatives. His relatives having assembled together, 
he adorned the young men and maidens with new garments, and caused 
them to walk round the corpse of his father and sing. Addressing his 
relatives he said, ‘ Let some weep, let some laugh, and let some sing. 
In this way we shall have real pleasure.’ Nobody listened to him 
except his relations; they did as he told them, but the worshippers of 
God would not obey him. Satan after devising within himself the 
course to be pursued, directed his relatives to make handsome clothes, 
shewing them how to dye various colours, and how to ornament their 
garments. His relations having adorned themselves with new clothes, 
in striped and variegated garments, he caused them to go out and sing. 

“The children of those that worshipped God came to see. Satan 
at the funeral feast saw them, and induced them to dress themselves in 
new garments and sing. They went away and called their relations to 
come and do likewise, saying, ‘ Brethren! as to what Satan is doing, 
we went to see, and found it very pleasant.’ ‘ What does he do?’ was 
the inquiry. They replied, ‘What he does we cannot tell you; you 
must go and see with your own eyes.’ ‘If we go,’ was asked again, 
‘shall we like it?” ‘ Like it !’ they replied, ‘ You will like it exceedingly ; 
and more than like it, for if you go to him, he will give you new 
garments, and cause you to walk and sing.’ After conversing in this 
manner they all went to Satan, who as soon as he saw them, laughed 
and said, ‘ There was no pleasure in doing as your parents taught you. 
I will teach you how to obtain pleasure. Go sing.’ ‘Why, Satan,’ 
they replied, ‘we do not know how.’ ‘I will shew you,’ he continued; 
and he dressed them in handsome clothes, and taught them how to sing 
funeral songs. They then said to others, ‘ Brethren, what Satan has 
taught us is very pleasant ;’ and in this way, whenever any of Satan’s 
relatives died, they assembled at the funeral. 

“ After a long time, their parents all died off, and they had not 
learned the customs connected with praying to and worshipping God: 
they had learned only the customs that Satan had taught them, so that 
when any one died they knew not what to do, but went to Satan and 
asked him. He came and taught them as above, and charged them, 
saying, ‘Teach your children and grandchildren to do them; when I 
have gone and taught all nations, I shall be hidden. All I have taught 
you, my children! observe and do.’ Satan having charged them thus, 
died, and the Karen nation have observed his commands from generation 
to generation unto the present time.” 

DemonoLocy.—We live in two worlds; the visible world, 
which we apprehend by means of our senses; and the invisible 
world, of which we have no faculties to take cognizance; and of 
which we know nothing more than revelation teaches. From 
that it appears, “the angel of the Lord,” unseen, “ encampeth 
round about those that fear him ;” and that ministering spirits, 
unrecognized, are ministering to the heirs of salvation. 

Now a Karen has so far a knowledge of truth, that he has a 
distinct apprehension of the existence of these two worlds, 
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The first, or visible one, he calls the outer; and the second, or 
invisible one, the inner. This spiritual world, however, brings 
no consolation to his heart, for his imagination peoples it, not 
with angels watching over him for good, but with demons that 
are ever devising evil, and seeking his destruction. Besides 
beings that he regards as of the nature of Satan, he believes 
that every country and sea, every mountain and stream, every 
large tree and great rock, has its guardian spirit; and to pro- 
pitiate these beings, he makes sacrifices and presents offerings. 
A full account of these superstitions would fill a small volume. 
One specimen must serve in this place. 

When about to sacrifice to the earth, a small house, two or 
three feet high, is built, and a fowl or two sacrificed by cutting 
off their heads, the blood and feathers of which are daubed on 
the posts of the house. The fowls are next cooked, and then 
presented with the following prayer. 

“ Lord of the earth, 
Lord of the mud, 
Lord of the water, 
Lord of the land, 
Lord of the mountains, 
Lord of the hills, 
Lord of the sun, 
Lord of the moon, 
Lord of the trees, 
Lord of the bamboos, 
Lord of the great mountain, 
Lord of the middle mountain ; 
Come, come. 
I will sacrifice for you to eat, 
Birds that are savoury, 
Fowls that are fat : 
Fowls both cock and hen. 
We that dwell 
By one stream of water ; 
On one district of land ; 
With our people, our dependants, 
Both great and small ; 
May our skin be cool, 
May our flesh be comfortable. 
Lord, put forth your hands, 
Put forth your feet ; 
I will wash your hands, 
I will wash your feet : 
Eat rice, 
Drink water. O Lord.” 


When a Karen sets fire to the fallen trees and dry brush- 
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wood, that cover the field which he has cleared, he addresses it 
as follows, 
“ Arise, field of faggots ! 

Arise, arise ! 

Arise, comb thy head! 

Arise, wash thy face ! 

Arise, devour the cleaver clearing ! 

Arise, devour the axe clearing ! 

Arise, devour the massy rocks ! 

Arise, devour the abrupt precipices ! 

Arise, devour the mountains ! 

Arise, devour the hills ! 

Arise, devour the central mountain ! 

Arise, devour the central hill ! 

Arise, field of faggots ! 

Arise, arise !"* 

Proruets.—Power to see into the world of spirits around 
us is occasionally imparted. When Elisha’s servant was filled 
with fear for the safety of himself and his master, Elisha prayed, 
“Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see. And the 
Lord opened the eyes of the young man; and he saw, and 
behold the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha.” So Stephen, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
saw heaven open, and “the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God.” ‘The Karens also believe, that this 
power of seeing into the invisible world is possessed by prophets, 
a degenerate race of which are still supposed to exist among 
them. “There are two classes of prophets,” say the elders, 
“the one holds communication with demons; the other with 
God.” And after adding that the good prophets are not now 
sent unto them on account of their disobedience; they say, 
“ God would have given us one for each generation, but because 
we did not obey, prophets abound, and they are unrighteous.” 
These existing prophets confine themselves to directing what 
offerings shall be made to appease the demons, that are supposed 
to produce sickness; and are constantly consulted for this pur- 
pose. They pretend to hold a conversation with unseen spirits 
when applications are made to them for information, and ac- 
cording to the response of the familiar spirit, they decide. 

There is another class of persons called Bukhos, that are 
more directly connected with the worship of God, and who 
often unite the character of extraordinary religious teacher and 





k The two extracts given above, though not poetry; that is, the lines have 
neither rhyme nor measure; are yet, like many other Karen compositions, a 
poetical prose, that can best be represented by being written in parallel 
couplets. 
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prophet. These Bukhos usually, if not uniformly, condemn 
the practice of making offerings to demons; and represent to 
the people that God is, in some way or other, about to appear 
for their salvation. 

A distinguished one, who lived about ten days’ journey up 
the Yun-za-len, a tributary of the Salwen that rises near 
Toung-u, is mentioned by Mr. Judson, in his journal of May 
1832, as “an extraordinary young man of twenty, who, while 
he pretends to hold communication with the invisible world, 
professes also to be desirous of finding the true God, and 
becoming acquainted with the true religion. Our people re- 
mained with him three days; during which time they were 
surrounded with a crowd of his followers, and were obliged to 
preach day and night.” 

The writer visited this prophet in the year 1837, and found 
him, like many others with whom he has met in his travels, 
without any settled principles, unless a heterogeneous mixture 
of old Karen traditions and Boodhism can be called such. 
His leading object, as with most of his class, seemed to be to 
give himself importance, and acquire an influence over the 
people; in which he appears to have succeeded tolerably well, 
for at the last dates he had successfully headed a revolt of the 
Karens against the Burmans, and compelled a detachment of 
their soldiers that was sent against him to retire. 

One of the most extraordinary of these men is the one that 
brought the Book of Common Prayer to Mr. Boardman. The 
following notices of him were furnished by Sau Qua-la. 

“* He commanded the people of Mergui and Tavoy, saying, 
‘Come and worship with me. Happiness will return, but those 
who neglect worship, when happiness arrives, will not be allowed 
to participate in it.” Great numbers, old and young, male and 
female, came from every direction, and worshipped with drums 
and gongs and singing of every description. He made himself 
a great man, and compelled others to prostrate themselves before 
him. He had men go before and behind him with swords and 
spears: while others beat drums and struck the cymbals. In 
the zayats, where the people worshipped, he had two divisions 
made; one for the women and another for the men; and there 
he taught them to sing and pray to God. The people made 
him offerings of white cloth, and silver in considerable quantities ; 
and he would take the latter and throw it into the streams, 
saying, 


“<The flowered silver, the ingots of silver will flee, 
The white silver, the round silver I see.’” 
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This he called making an end of Burman silver. The 
people however continued to bring him money, notwithstanding 
he threw it away in the manner he did. In later years he came 
and worshipped at Shenmouktee,’ near Tavoy. There the 
Karens of Mergui and Tavoy assembled with him in great 
numbers. They walked round the image night and day, and 
worshipped standing, and worshipped sitting, and worshipped 
lying down. This was the way, he said, to bring the worship of 
the image to an end. The Burman officers, intending to 
massacre the Karens, went to the governor of Tavoy and said, 
“In the day there is not a single Karen to be seen, but when 
night comes, they cover the whole plain. Give us permission, 
and we will go and kill them, lest they rebel.” The governor 
replied, “Fear not, the Karens can never succeed in rebellion ; 
let them alone.” Not long afterwards, however, one of the 
Karens themselves went and informed against him to the 
governor, saying, “ He is endeavouring to bring thee and the 
king at Ava into contempt; and he prays, that the white 
foreigners may come and take the city.’ Then the governor 
called him, and taking away his sword and spear, threw him 
into prison. Here he obtained two books. Sometimes he said 
that a white foreigner gave them to him; and sometimes, that 
a foreign priest gave them to him; and sometimes, that God 
gave them to him; and sometimes, that he received them from 
an inhabitant of heaven.” They were written in Karen he said, 
and he prostrated himself before the books morning and evening ; 
and made the Karens do so likewise, telling them that when 
the time arrived they would be able to read them, but that the 
time had not yet come. The governor took away one of his 
books, and the other was the Book of Common Prayer, that he 
subsequently brought to Mr. Boardman. He was set at liberty 
through the intercession of a Karen chief; and he afterwards 
went down to Palaw, where we heard he was flogged, and one 
of his disciples fined a hundred rupees, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. The following couplets are specimens of the 
compositions that he taught the people to sing at worship :— 

“This worship is excellent worship, 

The worship that the great God appointed : 

This worship is pure worship, 

The worship that the great God gave us. 





l A village six or eight miles south of Tavoy, where there is a famous image 
of Gaudama. 
™ The compiler has heard two or three diametrically opposite statements 
from his own lips. 
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Ascend and worship on the mountain vale of Maurai,” 
The mountain vale of Maurai is the place where God reclines. 
Ascend and worship on Maurai. 

The mountain vale of Maurai is the seat of God. 
The wicked, those that are wicked, 

Shall fall among the fetid cassia,’ 

The good, those that are good, 

Shall ascend the smooth bamboo. 

Clear away the wild egg-plant,? 

Build our city of peace. 

Root up the wild egg-plant, 

Rebuild our old city. 

He has come, he has come, God has come; 

Bring offerings, bring offerings of early rice. 

He comes, he comes, God comes ; 

Bring offerings, bring offerings of white boiled rice. 
The golden ship has arrived, has arrived, 

It has arrived with our younger brother. 

The worship that God appointed, 

The great worship has reached the Karens. 

O the thinking of the great worship ! 

Lo! it expels sleep. 

O the thinking of the origin of the worship ! 

Lo! no more sleep can be obtained.” 

Romance or Missions.—In Christian lands, there is a halo 
of romance sometimes thrown around the mission enterprise, 
which the realities of life often dissipate; but still oftener, 
scenes of surpassing interest are witnessed on missionary ground, 
whose bright colours are never seen at home. 

The history of the introduction of Christianity among the 
Karens is, perhaps, too full of “truth stranger than fiction,” 
to be believed by those who have not been actors in the scenes 
themselves. Take Mergui for a single instance. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade were the first to visit the Karen villages of Mergui 
with the Gospel, and a more interesting reception than they 
received it were difficult to find on record. They were led by 
an intelligent chief, now a pillar in the church, and were met 
on their arrival by ‘‘ several young women whom he had invited, 
among others, to meet them,” singing a hymn of which the 
first verse and chorus was, 


“The Lord his messengers doth send, 
And he himself will quickly come ; 





" This is the name he gave to the zayat where he worshipped, but why no 
one can tell. 

¢ The cassia tora of Linneus, a common weed in Tavoy. 

» A species of solanum that grows wild in great abundance, but more 
especially ou ruins and old walls. 
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The priests of Boodh, whose reign is short, 
Must leave the place to make them room.” 


Three or four years afterwards the writer entered the province 
at its other extremity ; and writing on the ground, he says, “ My 
entrance into this village reminded me of Paul’s into Lystra. 
The people almost quarrelled for the honour of receiving me, 
each protesting ‘ my house is the best.’ They had never heard 
of the Gospel before, and were more attentive and quite as 
orderly at worship as any Christian congregation I ever saw.” 

These people now form a part of the settlement at Te-wa, 
where there is a flourishing little church. 


“On descending the river two days’ journey further south ‘we met,’ 
says the journal, ‘ with a religious teacher and his wife, who live in the 
neighbourhood. They begged us to stop; but after a little conversation 
they concluded to return, and started on before us. On reaching his 
house, where I now am, we found everything prepared for us in the 
very first of Karen style, with their garments spread on the floor, for 
me to walk upon from one room to another. While listening to the 
reading of the View in Karen, he occasionally exclaimed, ‘The Lord,’ 
‘The Lord, ‘The Lord.’ He has built an addition to his house as a 
place of worship, and himself and such of his neighbours as are 
disposed assemble every night to worship, where they pray and sing 
hymns. In his place of worship, I found a shrine surrounded with 
something resembling a Chinese pagoda, and many ridiculous orna- 
ments. I told him these things were not proper. ‘ Well, then,’ said 
he, ‘I will destroy them, if you say they are wrong. I made them 
through ignorance, not knowing what was proper. I have been long 
living in hopes that I should see a teacher among us, and now you 
have come, I am determined to do as you say.’ 

“] was awoke in the middle of the night, by the singing of some 
women in the next room, who composed as they sung. I caughta few verses. 

“¢ Tf we know the Lord Jesus Christ 
We are delivered from our sins; 
Whoever knows the Lord Jesus Christ 
Is delivered from his sins. 
Upon the whole earth 
No ether God should be worshipped ; 
Throughout the whole earth 
No other God should be worshipped. 
Praise the law of God, 
It is pure as water, even as sand; 
Praise the truth of God, 
It is pleasant as water, smooth as iron.” 

This man and his wife, with many of their neighbours, were 
subsequently baptized and formed the little church at Tamla, 
most of whose members have since moved up the river to Mata. 

AA2 
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Ten days later, on returning to Tavoy from Mergui by the 
seaboard through the Burman villages, we lost our way the day 
after leaving Mergui, as detailed below in a communication 
written a few years after. ‘“ My cogitations were interrupted 
by a man behind calling out in his idiom ‘the road is lost.’ 
Sure enough the road was gone, and we soon found ourselves 
on the edge of the dismal swamp covered by a species of ficus 
with its thousand arms, the sure index of inextricable mazes 
and inundating tide waters. 

“Having been walking from the first blush of morn, with a 
view to reaching a small Burman village by the middle of the 
afternoon, we were sufficiently fatigued to lie down and wait for 
the fresh impetus of the morrow; but unfortunately our scrip 
was out, and every voice counselled to move on, but in what 
direction was not so clear. After a short pause the Karens 
instinctively turned to the mountains, and we plunged through 
a thick undergrowth of briers and creepers. 


—‘ The tropic sun had laid his burning head 
On twilight’s lap,” 


“When we suddenly found ourselves on the banks of a 
mountain stream, and a path that appeared to lead to a Karen 
house. The energy of hope carried us up the hills till the last 
gleam of day died away, and the stars of night hung trembling 
in the heavens. We reached a field that had been cultivated, 
but alas! it had also been abandoned. Nature was exhausted, 
and after making a fire to keep away the tigers heard around, 
we spent a few minutes in considering the passage, ‘Thy will be 
done,’ and closed with prayer and praise to Him that doeth all 
things well. Not having either dinner or supper to prepare, 
our arrangements for the night were soon made. I moved away 
the large stones in a small ravine, and, under a few wild plantain 
leaves to defend me from the dew, lay down to sleep to the 
music of a sleepless brook, that rolled at my feet. We awoke 
with the wailing cry of the long-armed apes? bounding from 
tree to tree in the forests beyond us. ‘The morning has 
whitened,’ said a Karen at my side, pointing to the first glow 
of dawn on the mountain summit; and while the morning fogs 
swept in gigantic fleeces over the plain below, except an 
occasional knoll peering above its waves, like an island in the 
ocean, we commenced retracing our steps down the hill to a 
path at the foot, that had been observed leading to the north. 





¢ The animal referred to by Dr. Helfer, who says, “ A Hylobates, though 
the most common species in the interior, howling most pitiably in the solitary 
forests, seems to have hitherto escaped the observation of naturalists.” 
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Endeavouring to conjecture in what way our losing the road 
would be overruled to our profit and usefulness, we moved on 
till nine or ten o’clock, when our eyes were gladdened by the 
sight of a Karen house. An old man on the verandah gazed at 
us a few moments in immoveable silence, like the deer of his 
native hills, and then turning to his family in the house, he 
called out, ‘The teacher has arrived; the teacher has arrived.’ 
The next moment he was before me saying, ‘I will shew you to 
the zayat. Itis close by: only a call distant.’ This was passing 
strange to me, but as it appeared all a thing of course to the 
old man, I followed on to a more than ordinarily comfortable 
zayat in the neighbourhood of some Karen houses, whose 
inmates were soon around me, like Cornelius and his friends, 
looking, though not saying, ‘ we are all here present before God 
to hear the things commanded thee of God!’ It appeared on 
explanation, that it had been told them ‘The teacher is in the 
jungle, and will call on you. You must build a zayat for his 
reception, and listen to his precepts.’ The zayat was just com- 
pleted, and they were looking for my arrival daily, when I lost 
my way, and instead of leaving their settlement many miles to 
the eastward, as intended, I was most unintentionally led among 
them. I had fallen on an oasis in the desert, and here a few 
days were spent which afford pleasure in the retrospect, and will 
afford pleasure it is believed in eternity. We parted with 
mutual regret, the people loading us with substantial proofs of 
their attachment in the shape of rice, fowls, eggs, yams, sweet 
potatoes, and sugar cane, while their last words were, ‘ You 
must come again next year and baptize us.’ Another year 
came, and another, and another; each year bringing with it 
that share of culture to this littie spot which the missionary 
and his native assistants could spare from a large field with 
numerous and urgent demands. The result was a Christian 
population of about fifty, nearly twenty of whom have learned 
to read, and more than twenty of whom have united with a 
Christian church on a profession of faith,’ and they now form 
a part of the flourishing village of Ka-bin. 
“From the uttermost part of the earth we hear songs ; 

Glory to the righteous. 

For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, 

And as the garden causeth the things that are sown in it to spring 

forth ; 
So the Lord God will cause righteousness and praise 
To spring forth before all the nations.” 








’ Isaiah xxiv. 11; Ixi. 11. 
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“THE COMING ONE:” A MEDITATION. 


Waar an immensity of weighty matter, what precious doc- 
trines, and what stirring truths are wrapt up in the titles given 
to our great Redeemer. What is so simply and so pathetically 
said of one of his names, “ How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds in a believer’s ear,” is applicable to all his names; and 
the real Christian views each as so many precious volumes, 
which 1e can read and examine and ponder over day by day, to 
his soul’s satiety. In one sense, it is most blessed to think how 
familiar all are with the different appellations given to our Lord, 
although, in another sense, it is distressing to know that this 
very familiarity with his different names is the cause of many 
not pondering them as they ought to do, and of their not enter- 
ing into those deep meanings which they contain, and which are 
opened up before the enquiring spirit, the spiritually investi- 
gating mind. 

But passing over this, we would observe that whilst con- 
scientious painstaking searchers after truth, and real enjoyers of 
Jesus Christ, are well acquainted with the general titles given 
to our Lord, it may be that many even of them have failed to 
notice the title which stands at the head of this paper, as it is 
not so patent to general readers as our Lord’s other titles; and, 
therefore, the writer of this paper ventures to call the attention 
of such persons to it, that they may be enabled to view our 
glorious Lord in one other aspect beside those in which they are 
already privileged to gaze upon him. 

‘O épxopevos. “ The coming One.” This is as much a dis- 
tinctive title of our Lord as the names Christ, Messiah, etc., 
etc. Olshausen observes, “The expression 6 épyduevos has a 
fixed doctrinal signification, viz., Messias; perhaps from the 
passage in Psalm cxviii. 26. In Hebrews x. 37, Christ, with 
reference to his parousia, is even called o épyduevos, i.e., he at 
whose future coming all prophecy will be fulfilled.” 

“ The coming One.” Weask, coming to do what? All that 
is expressed by those other significative appellations which our 
Lord bears. ‘ The coming One” to be man’s “ propitiation,” 
“deliverer,” “mediator,” “wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, redemption,” “ Saviour,” “ light,” “life ;” and to be what 
embraces all within its vast compass, man’s “paraclete” (0 
mapaxdnros): the one called in to man’s aid, to do for him 
everything which he stands in need of for time and eternity. 

“O épyowevos. “ The coming One!’ How much is involved 
in this title. It implies a work to be done, and continuous 
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action till it be accomplished ; it implies that Jesus Christ is 
the mysterious and glorious Being who should repair the other- 
wise irreparable loss mankind had sustained at the fall, and 
that his coming to effect this work commenced immediately 
upon the fall taking place; and that his coming will not termi- 
nate till redemption work in all its mighty results is completed, 
and ‘the coming One” takes his redeemed with him to glory. 
It is a New Testament expression, referring us back for its 
origin to the oldest of the Old Testament dispensations. 

Let us go back then to the beginning, and trace out the first 
step of “ the coming One” in the work of redemption, “ whose 
goings forth have been of old, from everlasting,” touching his 
eternal power and godhead. The first promise of redemption, 
“the protevangelium,” as it has been called, runs thus, “ I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” It is here declared that the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent’s head. What are we to understand by the 
seed of the woman ?—her offspring. But her offspring, in what 
sense? Hengstenberg remarks upon this prophecy thus, “The 
greater number of the earlier Christian interpreters were of 
opinion that by the seed of the woman the Messiah is directly 
pointed at. But to this opinion it may be objected that it does 
violence to the language to understand by the seed of the 
woman any single individual; and the more so, since we are 
compelled to understand by the seed of the serpent a plurality 
of individuals, viz., the spiritual children of Satan,—the heads 
and members of the kingdom of darkness. Further, as far as 
the sentence has reference to the serpent, the human race alone 
can be understood by the seed of the woman; and to this, 
therefore, the victory over the invisible author of the temptation 
must also be adjudged. The reference to the human race is 
also indicated by the connection between ‘her seed’ in the 
verse and the words, ‘Thou shalt bring forth sons,’ in verse 
16. Finally, as the person of the Messiah does not yet dis- 
tinctly appear even in the promises to the patriarchs, this 
passage cannot well be explained of a personal Messiah, inasmuch 
as by such an explanation the progressive expansion of the 
Messianic prophecy in Genesis would be destroyed.” 

Von Garlach again, observes, “‘The man shall bruise the 
serpent’s head,’ and it shall bruise his heel, i.e., man shall in 
open fight inflict deadly wounds on the serpent (which can be 
wounded fatally only in the head), while it shall often by 
cunning wound man in a painful, dangerous, and even fatal 
manner. As God pronounces here his sentence on the serpent, 
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he must also foretell in this enmity that is betwixt man and it 
the final triumph of man. If this judgment is applied to the 
spiritual tempter (as in New Testament, St. Luke x. 19; Rom. 
xvi. 20), then the word ‘seed,’ descendants, acquires necessarily 
a spiritual meaning. (Seed can in Hebrew never mean an 
individual, but only an aggregate of persons.) Man has been 
, overcome by the devil, but the hope of preservation has not yet 
been destroyed. The ‘seed of the woman’ are therefore (in 
opposition to ‘the children of the devil’) all who are true to 
their original destiny, who cleave to God and serve him. The 
‘seed of the serpent’ are all bad men and evil spirits, who are 
adherents of Satan (St. Matt. xxiii. 833; 1 John iii. 8). The 
descendants of the woman,—mankind, shall on some future day 
obtain an entire triumph over the devil, and bring to nought 
the power of the evil one. It is to be observed that the 
triumph is promised to the woman’s seed; and there appears in 
this a manifest reference to him whose mother ‘knew not a 
man,’ and through him to his spiritual descendants. This is 
the first dark prediction of a future redemption of mankind; a 
victory over the tempter, and thereby over temptation with all 
its consequences. A personal Saviour is not here expressly pro- 
mised; only alluded to. It is said the ‘woman’s seed,’ not 
Christ ; but in him only has the prophecy attained its comple- 
tion, which at first was obscure, and afterwards became more 
and more clear. He, and they who believe on him before and 
after his appearing, these are they who tread on the serpent’s 
head (‘the seed of Abraham, and heirs according to the pro- 
mise,’ Gal. iii. 29). The fulfilment is not therefore ‘granted 
once for all, but attains accomplishment only at that time when 
‘all enemies shall be put under his feet.’ ” 

With all respect for the opinions of these learned men, we 
feel constrained to differ from them in the view which they take 
of this prophecy. We believe that Jesus Christ is personally 
pointed out in this prophecy, not alone, but in that glorious 
position in which he always stands, as the head of his mystical 
body his people. We believe that this bruising of the serpent’s 
head by the seed of the woman, and this bruising of his heel by 
the serpent, has been all fulfilled by Christ and in Christ. We 
believe that the whole of the Redeemer’s life of suffering, in all 
the variety of his sufferings, till the last great throes were over, 
was his heel being bruised by Satan. We believe also that the 
whole of the Redeemer’s life of victories over Satan, whether in 
his childhood or his youth, over which a veil is drawn, or in his 
forty days’ special temptation in the wilderness, or during the 
years of his public ministry, or in the garden of Gethsemane, 
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or on the cross, till the cry came forth from his holy lips, “It is 
finished,” and he bowed his head and gave up the ghost,—we 
believe all was one continuous bruising of the serpent’s head, 
till he thus finally “ destroyed him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil.” 

But all Jesus suffered and all he did was for his people. 
Whatever he has done they have done. They are members in 
particular of his mystical body, hence they also are “the seed 
of the woman” in him; and in him they have bruised Satan’s 
head. The bruisings which Satan inflicts upon the heels of 
Christ’s people, and the victories which they obtain over Satan 
in this their time-state, are of course included in this pro- 
phetic declaration, but they lie in the background. The grand 
intent of the prophecy is to point to Jesus Christ personally 
and pre-eminently as the seed of the woman, and only to his 
people as they are a part of him. But it may be said, here is a 
prophecy of the Messiah, of his victory over Satan, and the 
rescue of his people from his deadly grasp; but where is there 
here any mention of the special and distinguishing title, “ The 
coming One 2” 

The following citations from two writers, who, amongst 
others, have written upon this all-important subject, will furnish 
a reply to this question. We first of all make the following 
quotation from Mr. Tyler’s interesting volumes, entitled Jehovah 
the Redeemer God and Christ the Lord, the Revealer of God, 
etc., as he states, “that so far as he is aware, the view of the 
words in Gen. iv. 26, which takes them as indicating the time 
when ‘ Jehovah’ began to be used as a divine name, was first 
proposed by himself in The Journal of Sacred Literature, 
January, 1854. 

“Gen. iv. 1 contains the first recorded instance of the 
employment of the name (Jehovah). Eve ‘ bare Cain, and said, 
I have gotten a man, even Jehovah.’ Here ‘Jehovah’ may be 
reasonably regarded as meaning, “ He who shall be,” and it may 
be supposed that Eve used this name with reference to the 
promise of Gen. iii. 15. In Gen. iii. 15, however, there is no 
mention of a divine deliverer, who was to spring from Eve; and 
it would appear to accord entirely with this fact, to take the 
word Jehovah in Gen. iv. 1 as expressing Eve’s previously 
entertained expectation of a human deliverer, who, in accordance 
with the promise, ‘was to be.’ This is found to agree with the 
remarkable fact that Eve elsewhere does not use the name 
Jehovah.” 

“ Adam and Eve after they were expelled from the garden 
of delights, we may well believe often pondered the mysterious 
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prediction concerning the ‘seed of the woman:’ ‘I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed ; it (or he) shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.’ The gloom which would arise when they thought of 
the happiness which they had forfeited, of the displeasure of 
their gracious Creator, and of the penalty which still awaited 
them, was probably relieved only by the ray of light which this 
promise afforded. It would thus become the centre, around 
which their most fondly cherished hopes would cluster, and the 
theme upon which, more than others, they would like to con- 
verse. A little reflection will probably suffice to shew that if 
they looked forward to a personal deliverer, and discoursed 
frequently concerning his advent, they would not only naturally 
but necessarily give some name to the object of their hope. 
Such a name might be expected not only to represent their 
belief that the promise would be fulfilled, but also to be in 
harmony with the indistinctness of the terms in which it is 
expressed. Perhaps no name can comply with these conditions 
more closely than Jehovah, Yahveh, taken as properly future, 
‘ He who shall be.’ ” 

This view of the origin of the name Jehovah agrees with 
the fact already mentioned, that the first recorded instance of 
its employment was after the birth of Cain. If the mind of 
Eve had been intensely occupied with the promise, it was 
natural that she should suppose, when she became a mother, 
that she had received its fulfilment, and giving vent to her 
feelings, should exclaim, ‘I possess a man, even Jehovah.” 

Mr. Macdonald also, in his introduction to the Pentateuch, 
after giving the derivation of the word Jehovah from the root 
“To be,” and referring to the fundamental passage in Exod. iii. 
13—16, remarks as follows on Gen. iv. 1, where we have the 
earliest instance of the use of the name Jehovah, “I have 
gotten a man, Jehovah :’—“ As employed by Eve at the birth of 
Cain, the term Jehovah occupies, indeed, a strangely isolated 
position. It is repeatedly used, no doubt, in the chapter at the 
head of which it thus unexpectedly appears, but in every other 
instance in a way which leaves it quite uncertain whether it be 
not merely the expression of the historian, looking at the matter 
from his own point of view. It is never used on any occasion 
similar to the first; and what makes the matter more notice- 
able is the fact that the same speaker, on an after occasion, 
uses Only the name Elohim (chap. iv. 25). And yet in this, its 
first occurrence, the idea conveyed appears in nowise dubious or 
indefinite; on the contrary, it seems to have been quite familiar 
to the speaker, while it was certainly expressive of more than 
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simply maternal feelings and aspirations. Taking a careful 
survey of the case, and the relation in which the first mother 
found herself, on giving birth to a living seed, there need be no 
hesitation in concluding that the appellation thus employed had 
special reference to the memorable promise regarding ‘the 
woman’s seed’ (Gen. iii. 17), made by God immediately after 
the fall, and may, indeed, be said to originate in the announce- 
ment of mercy then made.” “The name of Jehovah had thus, 
there is reason to conclude, a special relation to redemption, 
and the agent through whom the promised deliverance should be 
accomplished. This is further confirmed by the fact, that it is 
at special epochs in the history of redemption, or in connection 
with such promises, that it comes prominently into view—as in 
the case of Eve just considered, of Abraham’s intended sacrifice 
of Isaac on Moriah, and more especially the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt, when the import of this name was so fully revealed, 
and set, so to speak, in a position from which it was never 
afterwards displaced. Viewing the matter in this light, there is 
presented an easy solution of the meaning and origin of the 
name. The character and the advent of ‘the seed of the 
woman,’ through whom, according to the divine promise, man’s 
deliverance was to be realized, must have been a subject of 
much thought and frequent converse with Adam and Eve, who 
must necessarily have given him some specific name ; and what 
so suggestive and expressive of reliance on the promise as the 


designation ‘TT, ‘He that shall be,’ or ‘shall come,’ 6 
€pxopevos, “ the coming One,” to whom the entire Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures pointed, and for whose advent the patriarchs 
longed, seeing his day afar off, and to whose second advent the 
Church now again looks forward to with expectancy.” “The 
name Jehovah must indicate at least some relation in which 
God specially draws near to his people, and through which he 
manifests himself more fully than by any displays of power, 
however glorious or irresistible. It is a covenant relation into 
which he enters with them, and by which he engages to be their 
God, and to take them for his people. God, in his character of 
Jehovah, will thus fulfil those promises on which faith rested 
from the beginning, and as such he will be more fully recognized 
for the future.” ‘Only on the supposition that the name 
Jehovah was connected with redemption, as it is expressly in 
this very passage (Exod. vi. 6), can any tolerable account be given 
of its first occurrence in Scripture, and of its subsequent relation 
to the term 6 épyouevos of the New ‘Testament, which originated 
in the promises in the books of Moses andthe Prophets, which pre- 
pared for the coming of Jehovah in the person of the Messiah.” 
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It appears, then, from the view taken by these writers, that 
as Eve had her eye of faith distinctly fixed upon the promise 
when she uttered the words, “I have gotten a man, Jehovah” 
(Gen. iv. 1), and as Jehovah, probably, is a covenant name, 
adopted in connection with the promised redemption, and 
signifying ‘‘ He that shall be,” or “ He that shall come,” equiva- 
lent to the expression 6 épyduevos, we may reasonably infer that 
this New Testament appellation stands connected with, and 
dates back its origin to, this first promise. In other words, 
“the seed of the woman” is Jehovah, and Jehovah is 
6 épxouevos, “the coming One,” in His first movement in the 
work of redemption; and as “the coming one’s” first move- 
ment in the great work of redemption commenced the very 
instant the great promise was given, so the continuous comings 
of “ the coming One” (6 épyopevos) have since unceasingly gone 
on in one or other of its various and mysterious forms and 
senses, and will, as we have observed, continue to go on without 
intermission till the consummation. 

But here an objection may be started. How can the title 
Jehovah in the Old Testament, and 6 €pydpevos in the New, be 
viewed as distinct titles of Jesus Christ, when we find both 
these titles applied also to the Father? 

To cite only a few instances :—“ I will declare the decree : 
Jehovah hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I 
begotten Thee.” (Ps. ii. 7; Heb. i. 5; see also Ps. ex. 1, 2). 
“* Jehovah hath called me from the womb; from the bowels of 
my mother hath he made mention of my name.” “ And now, 
saith Jehovah, that formed me from the womb to be his servant, 
to bring Jacob again to him, Though Israel be not gathered, 
yet shall I be glorious in the eyes of Jehovah, and my God 
shall be my strength” (Is. xlix. 1,5; see chap. Ixi. 1; Zech. 
xiii. 7; Mal. iii. 1, ete., etc.). “ Grace be unto you, and peace, 
from him which is, and which was, and which is to come :” 
0 épyouevos—“ The coming One” (Rev. i. 4). This is our reply 
to such an objection. As the Father acts in and through the 
Son in the great work of redemption, so the title which is given 
in a peculiar and in a distinct sense to the Son, is most aptly 
applied to the Father also. As Jesus is, in a peculiar and in a 
most distinct sense, Jehovah, “ He that shall be,’ and also 
“6 épyopevos” “ The coming One,” so the Father, also, is 
Jehovah, and o épyopevos in Him. 

Take somewhat parallel cases. “Creator” (1 Pet. iv. 19). 
Who is the Creator ? Jesus Christ. “ All things were made by 
Him ; and without Him was not anything made that was made ” 
(John i. 3). ‘For by Him were all things created that are in 
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heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things 
were created by Him, and for Him” (Col. i. 16). The Father 
is Creator also. How? By His Son. “ God, who created all 
things by Jesus Christ” (Eph. iii. 9). ‘“ Hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son, by whom also He made the 
worlds.” (Heb. i. 2). 

Again, “ Saviour.’ Who is “ The Saviour?” Most em- 
phatically “Jesus.” The Father is the Saviour also. “ Paul, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ by the commandment of God our 
Saviour.” ‘We trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of 
all men, specially of those that believe” (1 Tim. i. 1; iv. 10, 
etc., etc., etc.). Jesus is the Saviour in a special sense, as having 
undertaken and completed the great work of salvation. The 
Father is the Saviour, also, in his Son. 

Let us now, then, attempt to trace some of the comings of 
6 épxopuevos, “the coming One,” during the whole period in 
which those continuous comings were and are to take place. 
First. His personal manifestations under the older dispensations. 
In referring to these we shall, of course, be travelling over 
ground which has been travelled over again and again by all 
who have pondered the Word of God ; but as one distinguishing 
characteristic of the divine book is, that however often any part 
of it may be brought before us, it always refreshes, never wearies, 
we make no apology for commenting again upon those portions 
which are so intimately connected with the subject we are upon. 

Gen. xviii. 1, ete. Jehovah appeared to Abraham in the 
plains of Mamre. Three men presented themselves before him 
as he sat at his tent door in the heat of the day. Abraham, in 
proffering to them hospitality, addresses one of the three 
strangers, and singling that particular one out, we may infer 
that in appearance he was clearly distinguished from the other 
two. As they were partaking of the meal which Abraham had 
prepared for them, ail are represented as making the enquiry, 
“Where is Sarah thy wife?” And when Abraham informed 
them, “ Behold, in the tent,” one of the three (the marked one, 
whom Abraham had previously addressed) said, “ J will certainly 
return unto thee according to the time of life; and, lo, Sarah 
shall have a son.” The news was too good for Sarah to credit 
it. She laughed—not with the laugh of believing joy, but of 
unbelief. The same Holy Being who had just uttered the 
promise rebuked her for her incredulity. And who was he?— 
Jehovah. “And Jehovah said unto Abraham, wherefore did 
Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I of a surety bear a child, which am 
old? Is anything too hard for Jehovah ?”” In continuation of 
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the narrative it is said that “the men rose up from thence, 
and looked toward Sodom: and Abraham went with them to 
bring them on the way.” And who were the men who looked 
toward Sodom with the intention of going thither, and whom 
Abraham accompanied a short distance on the way? Were 
they all the three ?—No ; only two of the three. In the follow- 
ing chapter (Gen. xix. 1) it is said, “ And there came two angels 
to Sodom at even,” etc. Where, then, was the distinguished 
one of the three men whom Abraham singled out and addressed 
as “My Lord,” when they first presented themselves before 
him at the tent door? He tarried still with Abraham after the 
others had departed. And who was he, we ask again ?—Jehovah. 
“ And the men turned their faces from thence, and went toward 
Sodom: but Abraham stood yet before Jehovah.” And this 
same divine Being having revealed to Abraham the judgments 
which he was about to inflict upon Sodom, the latter makes 
earnest intercession for the devoted city ; and this unlooked-for 
and mysterious visit having been brought to a close, “Jehovah” 
(it is said) “went his way, as he had left communing with 
Abraham.” If one of the three men, then, was Jehovah, 
“He that shall come” of the Old Testament, the same was 
6 épxdpuevos, “the coming One,” of the New Testament. 

Gen xxxii. 24. A man wrestled with Jacob. Jacob was 
allowed to prevail over the man, and his victory was memorized 
in a new name, “ Israel,” for said the man, “ As a prince hast 
thou power with God and with men, and hast prevailed.” 
Jacob evidently thought that it was simply a man. The 
stranger’s appearance was that of a man; and his powerful 
grasps and violent strugglings were apparently those of a human 
hand and of muscular force. And yet it was God—it was 
Jehovah—with whom Jacob wrestled. ‘And Jacob called the 
name of the place Peniel: for I have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved.” And Hosea remarks, “ He took his 
brother by the heel in the womb, and by his strength he had 
power with God: yea, he had power over the angel, and pre- 
vailed: he wept, and made supplication unto him: he found 
him in Bethel, and there he spake with us; even Jehovah, God 
of hosts; Jehovah is his memorial:” 06 épydpuevos, “ the coming 
One.” 

Joshua v. 13, etc. It was a solemn and anxious time for 
Joshua. The chosen people had entered the land of promise. 
The wars of Israel were about to commence. Their leader 
Joshua was reconnoitring the fortifications of the first city 
they were about to attack—Jericho. ‘Behold, there stood a 
man over against him with his sword drawn in his hand: and 
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Joshua went up unto him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, or 
for our adversaries? And he said, Nay; but as captain of the 
host of Jehovah am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face 
to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him, What saith 
my lord unto his servant? And the captain of Jehovah’s host 
said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy.’ Who was this man— 
this chief commander of the host of Jehovah—who permitted 
Joshua to worship him, and said not, “See thou do it not, for I 
am thy fellow servant?” and who reminded Joshua of the 
awful sanctity of the spot which he was standing upon (rendered 
pre-eminently holy by the holiness of the Holy One, in whose 
special presence he was), by repeating the solemn command 
which he had given on a former occasion to Joshua’s prede- 
cessor, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” Who was it? It 
could be no other than he who revealed himself to Moses in 
the burning bush—Jehovah, 0 épyopevos, “ the coming One.” 

Judges vi. 1], etc. Gideon was one of those remarkable 
persons who were raised up from time to time as great de- 
liverers of the Israelites from the thraldom of their enemies. 
His appointment to the office of judge was sudden and marked. 
As he was thrashing wheat the angel of Jehovah appeared to 
him, and gave him his divine commission. And who was this 
angel or messenger of Jehovah? The context furnishes us 
with the answer. “Jehovah is with thee (said the angel of 
Jehovah) thou mighty man of valour.” This cannot be, was 
the import of Gideon’s sad and desponding reply. “ Jehovah 
looked upon him and said, Go in this thy might, and thou shalt 
save Israel from the hand of the Midianites: have not I sent 
thee?” It is the same speaker in both instances. Gideon 
started various impediments which, in his estimation, wholly 
unfitted him for so important an office as he was called upon to 
fill. “And Jehovah (the same glorious being who had been 
addressing him hitherto) said unto him, Surely I will be with 
thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites as one man.” With- 
out referring to the latter part of the sacred narrative of this 
event, can any doubt who this messenger or angel of Jehovah 
was? It was the angel of the covenant—Jehovah, 6 épydpevos, 
* the coming One.” 

Judges xiii. 3, ete. The birth of Samson. Many of the 
circumstances connected with it carry us back in thought to the 
birth of Isaac. Like Sarah, Samson’s mother was barren. The 
angel of Jehovah appeared to her, and declared that she should 
bear a son. The man of God appeared a second time, both to 
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her and her husband, and renewed the promise. Manoah wishes 
to detain him, to shew him hospitality, or to offer him divine 
honour. The angel of Jehovah objected to his doing so. If he 
prepared food for him, he would not eat it: and if he proposed 
offering a burnt-offering, he must offer it only to Jehovah. 
Manoah asked the stranger what his name was? ‘Why askest 
thou thus after my name (was the reply), seeing it is secret” 
(wonderful)? Without further parley, “ Manoah took a kid, with 
a meat-offering, and offered it upon a rock unto Jehovah, and (He) 
the angel did wondrously.” Who was this holy being, we ask 
again? Was he simply a created angel? Manoah viewed him 
simply as a man. “Art thou the man that speakest unto the 
woman?” And taking him to be only a man, it would have 
been highly wrong for Manoah to have offered to him a burnt- 
offering. “If thou wilt offer a burnt-offering, thou must offer 
it unto Jehovah.” The Holy One did not forbid his offering a 
burnt-offering to him, but he forbad his offering it to him in 
the light in which he then viewed him, as a mere man. He was 
right in offering a burnt-offering to him, but he must do so 
viewing him as Jehovah. 

Take a somewhat analogous case. A ruler thus addressed 
our Lord. “Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I 
may have eternal life? And he (Jesus) said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that is God.” 
Did Jesus intend to forbid the ruler’s calling him good? As- 
suredly not. The ruler evidently erred in calling Jesus good, 
because he viewed Jesus only as a man. He was right in calling 
Jesus good: but as God only is good, he alone could call Jesus 
good, in the highest sense of this word, without being guilty of 
sin, who viewed Jesus as very God as well as very man. The 
holy stranger, who appeared to Manoah and his wife, was no 
created angel. He was Jehovah. His name was “ wonderful,” 
and he did “‘wondrously :” and when He ascended up to heaven 
in the flame of the altar, Manoah and his wife “fell on their 
faces to the ground, and the former exclaimed, “We shall surely 
die, because we have seen God.” This again was 6 épyopevos, 
“the coming One.” 

These were some of the personal manifestations of “the com- 
ing One.” In former dispensations, and in this last dispensation, 
a beautiful and striking similarity exists in this respect ; namely, 
personal manifestations under each. Under former dispensations 
the human nature was shadowed forth. Under this last dispen- 
sation the real human nature was assumed and exhibited. But 
the comings of “the coming me,” in other ways: in visions, in 
dreams, and in his invisible presence, by an audible voice, are so 
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constant and continuous throughout each of the dispensations 
preceding the Christian, that we need only to remark that their 
very frequency and continuousness cannot be more aptly de- 
scribed than by this very title itself, “o épydmevos.” But 
whether in dreams, or in visions, or in his invisible presence, by 
an audible voice, or by personal manifestation, “¢he coming One” 
was continually acting out his glorious office of “o mapaxAntos,” 
rendering that aid, ministering that comfort, giving those com- 
mands, uttering those prophecies, and repeating those gracious 
promises to his people, and at such times, and in such a manner, 
and in such proportion, as He saw that their need required. 

We pass on now to the glorious period when “the coming 
One” manifested himself, not in anticipation but in reality, in 
that new form and in that new nature which the first promise 
designated. “Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
this shall be a sign unto you: ye shall find the Babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” In this manner a mes- 
senger from heaven proclaimed the mysterious event of the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ. “The seed of the woman,” “the 
man Jehovah,” “the coming One,” was come: not come for 
the first time: but come in one other of the various forms of his 
continuous coming; and that too the most momentous. Born 
in obscurity, He was to continue in obscurity till the set time 
arrived for his presenting himself publicly before the world, to 
carry out the special part of the great work which He had under- 
taken. We notice various parties pointedly applying the title 
6 épyopevos, “ the coming One,” to Jesus Christ. 

John the Baptist sent to ask Him, “Art thou the coming 
One (0 épyopuevos), or do we look for another?” John was well 
acquainted with “the coming One’s” comings in all previous 
dispensations. He knew well the prophecies which spake of his 
coming. He knew that he was himself the harbinger of “ the 
coming One,’”’ when he should appear in the flesh. ‘I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of 
the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias.” “I baptize with water, 
but there standeth one among you whom ye know not: he it is 
who, coming after me, is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet 
I am not worthy to unloose. This is he of whom I said, After 
me cometh a man which is preferred before me, for he was 
before me.” ‘Ye yourselves bear me witness that I said, I am 
not the Christ, but that I am sent before him.” John knew 
that the time was come when “‘the coming One” should manifest 
himself in his new nature. Nay more, he knew that he had 
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manifested himself, for John felt that he had himself fulfilled 
his office in bearing testimony to him; and without entering 
into the discussion why he sent from his prison cell two of his 
disciples to ask Jesus the question, we only note the question 
itself as giving the special title to our Lord. “Art thou 6 épyo- 
pevos, the coming One; or look we for another?” as 6 épyopevos. 
On another occasion, John, in drawing a comparison between 
himself and Jesus, degrading himself in his own eyes, and in 
the estimation of the world, in order to elevate his Lord and to 
attract special attention to the essential dignity, and to the 
developing glory of Jesus, declares, “‘ He must increase; I must 
decrease. The coming One (6 avwbev épyopevos) from above 
is above all: he that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of 
the earth: the coming One (0 é« tod ovpavod épyouevos) from 
heaven is above all.” 

The people again spake of Jesus Christ under this emphatic 
and distinguished title. ‘“'Then those men, when they saw the 
miracle which Jesus did, said, This is of a truth the prophet, the 
coming One (0 épxopuevos) into the world” (John vi. 14), “And 
the multitude that went before, and that followed, cried, saying, 
Hosanna to the Son of David: blessed is the coming One (6 épyo- 
pevos) in the name of the Lord” (Matt. xxi. 9). “And when 
he was come nigh, even now at the descent of the Mount of 
Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice, 
and praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty works that 
they had seen; saying, Blessed be the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord” (Luke xix. 37, 38). 

Such was the statement and such were the impulsive feel- 
ings and exclamations of the thousands who looked upon our 
Lord in the flesh. Though through their blindness and their 
infantile condition,; they scarcely caught even a glimpse of his 
glory, yet were they familiar with the title, “o épyopuevos,” “o 
épxouevos Bacidreds.” What was wrapt up in the title they 
could not see. A thick veil hung over his essential Deity. 
He had emptied himself. A thick veil also was upon their 
hearts. 

But there was an end to this particular form of His coming. 
“The things concerning me (said Jesus, viewing them in this 
sense) have anend.” As he hung upon the cross, on the eve of 
entering the world of spirits, the memorable cry came forth from 
his lips, “It is finished, and he bowed his head, and delivered 
up his Spirit” (srapédwxe ro IIvedya, John xix. 30; adie rd 
TIveipa, Matt. xxvii. 50; é&émrveuoce, Mark xv. 37, Luke xxiii. 
46). At this solemn and mysterious moment then, we ask, 
Were the comings af “the coming One” suspended for a season? 
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He was gone. He was no longer visible to mortal eyes. Did 
Jesus then cease to be 6 épyouevos, “the coming One,” as he 
had hitherto been? No, by no means. There was no pause 
whatever. His continuous comings still went on, invisible to 
mortal eyes. Jesus himself spake of them in the most compre- 
hensive form, comprising every kind of coming, till his final 
coming, when the great work of bringing his redeemed to glory 
shall be completed; and, in doing so, he applied the title, ‘the 
coming one,” in one instance to himself. “I say unto you, Ye 
shall not see me henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is the coming 
One (6 épyouevos) in the name of the Lord.” “If I go and 
prepare a place for you, I am coming again, and will receive 
you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also.” “I 
will not leave you orphans (margin); J am coming unto you.” 
“Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away, and am coming 
unto you.” ‘Behold I am coming quickly.” “And behold, 
I am coming quickly,” “surely 1 am coming quickly.’ The 
apostle Paul also speaking of our Lord’s coming, applies to him 
the same title. “Yeta little while ‘the coming One’ (6 épyouevos) 
will come and will not tarry.” 

We proceed to notice then the continuous comings of “ the 
coming One,” which were not for a moment interrupted even by 
his death. Jesus dismissed his spirit from its earthly tabernacle 
of flesh. His holy body was placed in the tomb: but Jesus was 
still invisibly present with his people, and left them not for an 
instant orphans. If Jesus was in heaven when he was upon the 
earth, (“and no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of man who is in heaven ;”) 
and if Jesus is in the earth now that he is in heaven, then was 
Jesus upon the earth when he was where he was during the there 
days’ separation from his body. We forbear making any remarks 
upon those speculations which some have indulged in as regards 
whither our Lord went, and what he did, during this brief period. 
It is sufficient for our present purpose to know that he was still 
“the coming One,” present with and watching over those who 
were his. But this sad and solemn season of visible separation 
passed away. The third day dawned: and the Sun of Righteous- 
ness rose again. ‘ The coming One” presented himself once 
more before his enraptured followers, in that holy body of flesh 
and blood which he had assumed for the special work of redemp- 
tion. Who shall ever estimate the bliss experienced by those 
who enjoyed the comings of the coming One during those forty 
days he yet sojourned upon the earth? 

There were a privileged few to whom these renewed personal 
visitations were vouchsafed, ‘‘ witnesses chosen before of God :” 
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many of whom did eat and drink with him after he rose from 
the dead. 

Oh! the ecstasy that filled that holy woman’s bosom, whose 
love and devoted attachment to her Lord brought her early to 
his tomb with the aromatic spices to embalm his sacred body. 
Bowed down with grief, she stood weeping at the sepulchre door, 
little aware of the exquisite joy which was to be her portion that 
day. The angelic sentinels, who were yet keeping watch over 
the hallowed spot where the holy body of Jesus had lain, at- 
tempted to assuage her grief by words of kindness: but her 
sorrow was too deeply rooted to receive relief even from angels’ 
words. “Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto him, 
Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.” As Mary turned herself, a man appeared 
who, with equally kind intent, essayed by sympathizing question- 
ings to soothe her troubled spirit. But there was no balm, how- 
ever kindly administered, which would heal Mary’s wound. Her 
precious Lord, her departed Lord, was the one absorbing subject 
of her thoughts. The one only earthly gratification left to her 
was to visit, to gaze upon, to honour and adore his sacred body : 
and now even this was taken from her, for some one had “taken 
it away.” “Sir,” she said to the stranger who had addressed her, 
“if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away.” Mary’s sorrow had now reached its 
summit; and the moment of her exquisite joy was come. The 
man who stood by her, though she did not know him, was her 
risen Lord. ‘Ye now, therefore, have sorrow (said Jesus to his 
disciples on an occasion); but I will see you again, and your 
heart shalt rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you.” 
This gracious promise was now fulfilled in Mary’s case; and can 
we picture to ourselves the bliss which she must have experienced 
when Jesus said to her, in a voice she recognized, “ Mary!” and 
she replied, ‘ Master /” and in the moment of ecstatic joy was 
about to embrace her beloved Lord. This coming of (0 épyoue- 
vos), the coming One, what must it have been to Mary’s loving, 
holy soul? A taste, a foretaste, of heaven’s bliss. But Mary 
Magdalene, though she was.the first who was favoured with a 
visit from “the coming One” after his resurrection, was not the 
only one. Other holy persons also were similarly blessed. 
Among these were Mary the mother of James and Joses: the 
two disciples on their way to Emmaus; Peter, when alone by 
himself; certain of his disciples when fishing on the sea of Tibe- 
rias; the eleven on a mountain in Galilee; the five hundred at 
once; the chosen ones who witnessed the solemn and mysterious 
event of his ascension; the ten who were in a room together 
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with closed doors, to whom “the coming One” addressed these 
words of deep and pregnant meaning, ‘ Peace be unto you:” 
and then breathing on them, (an act symbolizing the deep import 
and significancy of the words which followed,) ‘saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained :” and also the eleven, eight days after, when the 
precious words, “ Peace be unto you,” came forth again from 
his lips: and when the only event which cast a momentary sha- 
dow over the bright and joyful scene was the well-merited but 
mild rebuke, which Thomas received for his incredulity. 

These were the privileged ones to whom “the coming One” 
shewed himself alive after his resurrection. Can we estimate 
their joy? The dense cloud which spread over them when their 
Lord was gone had cleared away, never again to darken their 
horizon. It is true his visible presence in the flesh was ere long 
again to terminate; but the next separation would be widely 
different from the one which they had just experienced. That 
separation, for aught they knew, might have lasted for ever: 
but now that their Lord had risen, and had appeared, and had 
conversed again with them, former prophecies and promises had 
had fresh light flash over them, and had been repeated in a still 
clearer form ; and, as the necessary result, their next separation 
for a season would be more than compensated by the new view 
which they now had of “the coming One’s” continuous and un- 
remitting comings, till the last great coming to take his re- 
deemed to glory. 

Passing over that particular coming for judgment, to pour 
out the vials of his righteous indignation upon the devoted 
city Jerusalem, which event many (and perhaps rightly) refer 
the following Scriptures: “Verily I say unto you, there be 
some standing here which shall not taste of death till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom” (Matt. xvi. 28); 
“ Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee?” (John xxi. 22 ;)—passing over, I repeat, this 
coming, we would now notice the continuous comings of 
(6 épyopevos) “ the coming One” from the time of His ascension. 

Doubtless, “the coming One” comes now to his people by his 
Spirit. ‘I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit 
of Truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him; but ye know him, for he dwelleth 
with you and shall be in you.” Has Jesus, then, ceased to be 
“ Comforter,” paraclete (6 mapdxdntos)? No. He has sent the 
Holy Ghost to be the paraclete in his place, as regards a per- 
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manent abode in the bodies and souls of his people; but Jesus 
is still the paraclete at the right hand of God. “If any man 
sin, we have a paraclete (7apdxAnrtov) with the Father, Jesus 
Christ, the righteous” (John ii. 1). Jesus is then not simply an 
intercessor ; but in his glorious, comprehensive office of paraclete, 
- he is at the right hand of God to do (as we have observed before) 
for his people everything which they can possibly stand in need 
of. The Holy Spirit is the abiding paraclete on the earth. 
Jesus Christ is still his people’s paraclete, to do for them what- 
ever their wants require in heaven. By his Holy Spirit, then, 
abiding with his people, and in his people, during their earthly 
sojourn, Jesus in a sense comes to his people; but as “the coming 
One” (Jesus) comes himself personally, though invisibly, to his 
people, and it is the glorious office of faith to realize his coming. 

“The coming One,” then, comes to his people now, con- 
tinuously, by his invisible but real presence, in the following 
ways. First, generally. “ Lo, I am with you alway (says Jesus), 
even unto the end of the world.” Is there a spot, is there a 
moment of time, where and when “the coming One” is not 
present with, watching over his body the church, and each 
individual member ? Secondly, specially. “ Where two or three 
are gathered together into (e/s) my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” This must be special, otherwise it would have 
been sufficiently expressed in the general. Where his people 
meet together for joint worship, what is the one desire of their 
souls? To meet Christ, as the one great central object of 
attraction. The Lord, who knows the heart, knows when those 
who are his are Jonging to meet together for congregational 
worship. He knows that each and all are more or less animated 
by one spirit, one holy longing to gather together into him, as 
their head, their paraclete: the one, and the only one, in union 
with whom, and through whom they themselves and their offer- 
ings can be accepted of God. With this feeling in their hearts, 
he knows that they each and all come forth from their different 
abodes to meet into him, in some spot which they have fixed 
upon; and as he knows all this, and recognizes in this oneness 
of desire and purpose which pervades them all the indwelling 
workings of his Holy Spirit, in each of their hearts, so “the 
coming One,” according to his promise, comes to meet them in 
a special manner, not simply to receive their adoration and to 
bless them, but as their head, to offer up their praises and 
thanksgivings to his Father and our Father. And if (0 épyopevos) 
“the coming One” comes in this special manner to few, or to 
many, gathered together into his name, so also does he come in 
a special manner to individual Christians. 
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“ Tf a man love Me, he will keep my words: and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him” (John xiv. 23). “Behold I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice and open the door, J will 
come in to him, and sup with him, and he with me” (Rev. iii. 20). 
Words cannot describe the depth of meaning contained in these 
expressions. ‘The experience of individual Christians alone can 
guage it, and the experience even of the most advanced among 
them in the spiritual life is capable of realizing but a small 
portion of that infinite bliss which is wrapt up in the simple but 
significative figure employed by our Lord. 

The special comings of “ the coming One,” to individual be- 
lievers, how precious are they, and how continuous on his part. 
There is not a moment when they cannot be enjoyed. If the 
are not experienced at any time by any member of his mystical 
body, what is the cause? A lack of lively faith in that par- 
ticular member. As long as lively faith keeps open the door, 
6 €pxopevos, “ the coming One,” is always at hand to enter in. 

How privileged, how blessed, is the condition of the true 
believer. What is such an one’s source of happiness and ever 
animating joy? Realizing the reality of “the coming One’s” 
actual presence, his coming to him. Faith in him is of a 
truth the “substance (iocracis) of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” The real Christian believer 
derives his joy not from faith, but from the actual presence of 
0 épyomevos, “the coming One,” which faith in him realizes. 
As each new day dawns upon the world, and he rises from his 
bed, what is that one thing which reflects a holy sunshine upon 
the believer’s existence—makes him happy even when his spirit 
may be bowed down within by bodily affliction, mental grief, 
distressing bereavement, or other earthly trial ?—The coming of 
“ the coming One,” which to him is no sentimental idea, but a 
veritable fact, a certainty. 

Then again, as regards the inward enjoyment of “ the coming 
One,’ which the believer experiences when lying upon his 
death-bed—emaciated, feeble, and now in every respect emanci- 
pated from the world; contrast it with the death-bed feelings of 
the worldly one who lies in the same state of bodily prostration, 
in the adjoining house (it may be), or in the same town or 
village. The latter presents a miserable spectacle, a sad exhi- 
bition of fallen humanity. Such an one has been living an 
essentially carnal life, though not perhaps a grossly immoral 
one. This world has been his all; he has really loved it, lived 
for it, and the world has been to him his only fountain of enjoy- 
ment. But now, what is the world to him? He is incapable 
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of any longer entering into its amusements and pleasures. It is 
torn from him, and he is torn from it. His worldly friends and 
associates, what are they now to him, if at least one here and 
there cares to think of him, or visit him in his dying chamber? 
Will their kindly expressions of pity, or of grief, administer 
consolation to his unhappy mind? Will any utterances of 
their’s calm his troubled spirit? Perhaps his conscience is 
sufficiently awake to know and to feel that he has lived an 
unprofitable and a godless life; that the most solemn period of 
his existence which he has arrived at, and which he is now 
passing through, has been that against which he has always 
closed his eyes; and when at times it was brought vividly 
before his mind by others, he put it from him at once, and 
rushed deeper into gaiety and worldliness to obliterate it from 
his thoughts. Miserable comforters, indeed, are the most feeling 
and the most kindly of his worldly acquaintances, for they are 
ignorant themselves of the only source of real consolation ; how, 
therefore, can they draw out to others from a fountain from 
which they have never drawn for themselves? The dying world- 
ling is a distressing spectacle to gaze upon: no ray of blissful 
hope lights up his bosom. It is all dark, cheerless, hopeless. 
Now turn from this scene of sadness, and visit in thought 
the dying chamber of the Christian believer. It is indeed the 
place of mourning, but it is mourning having i in it an elemeut 
of joy. Death is hovering there, and “there is something neces- 
sarily sad connected with death; but the Christian believer has 
no dread of death. There he lies, cheerful, happy, and calmly 
awaiting death’s approach. Look intently upon that dying form 
' and think. It is a study, solemn and sublime. The earthly 
tabernacle is emaciated, weak, helpless; the tongue is well nigh 
dumb; the eyes are dim; the cheek is palid, colourless. The 
human frame is in its last stage of existence; and yet within 
that feeble frame there is a spirit joyous, happy. Heavenly 
bliss is experienced there which no mortal’s tongue can describe. 
Its sacred, silent existence, though unperceived by human eyes, 
yet felt by those who are of a kindred spirit, casts a halo around 
that dying form. Yes, heaven’s joy has long ago, in its fore- 
taste, been felt within that dying Christian’s breast. Months 
may have passed away since sickness first laid him low on his bed 
of death, but throughout that time unutterable comfort has filled 
his heart ; and what to the world has appeared to be a condition 
of misery and gloominess has been to him a paradise of joy. 
What a contrast between these two sick and dying 
persons. Hopeless misery marks the one; exquisite bliss is 
the characteristic feature of the other. And whence this differ- 
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ence between them? The one is now deserted by that world 
which he has worshipped, and disowned by that Holy Being 
whom he has not worshipped. His whole life has been a life of 
closing the door against the comings of “ the coming One,” and 
now on his death-bed wretchedness and despair are his portion. 

How different the state of the other, the Christian believer. 
The comings of “the coming One” have been the continuous 
feeders of the spiritual life in Christ which he has lived. These 
comings continue without interruption to light up his spirit, 
whilst animal life is gradually going out, flickering in the 
socket; and when the solemn moment arrives for his spirit 
being set free from its earthly tenement to wing its flight into 
the eternal world, the comings of “ the Coming One” to him 
will only then be stopped because of his being in the immediate 
presence of his Lord. 

But we have yet to notice the special coming of “ the coming 
One,” which is yet future. How many and how varied are the 
Scriptures which speak of it. ‘* Watch, therefore, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh” 
(Matt. xxv. 13). “ Watch, therefore, for ye know not what 
hour your Lord doth come. Be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh” (Matt. xxiv. 
42—44). “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven” (Acts i. 11). We are all aware of the differences of 
opinion which exist in the minds of Christians as regards this 
momentous event. Very many are advocates for a premillennial 
advent, and as many perhaps are opposed to that view, and look 
for a postmillennial advent only. There are certain ones also 
who are most dogmatic in their opinions and statements, and 
can hardly bear with any who are opposed to them. To every 
dispassionate and reflecting mind the subject is surrounded with 
difficulty. It is the one of all others upon which persons should 
not dogmatize; but whilst they hold and rigidly adhere to their 
own opinions, they ought to respect the opinions of others who 
may differ from them. 

Men of the deepest piety and of the profoundest learning, 
and in every way qualified to form an opinion upon so mysterious 
a subject, have widely differed from each other in the conclu- 
sions which they have come to; and this should make all 
modest minds pause before they condemn those who cannot see 
with them upon this point, or regard such as spiritually unen- 
lightened. Moreover, most persons who hold pre-millennial 
views, and are of one mind as regards the broad question, differ 
so much from each other in the details, that this again should 
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dispose them to be considerate towards those who are of opposite 
sentiments. The pre-millennial personal reign of Jesus Christ 
has its difficulties, and the spiritual millennium has its greater 
difficulties, which are apparently insurmountable. It certainly 
appears that there will be two future special comings of “ the 
coming One.” As regards the former of these, the writer of 
this paper forbears, in the present instance, giving his opinion. 
The second will take place when Jesus Christ “shall come in 
his glory, and all his holy angels with him; and he shall sit 
upon the throne of his glory; and before him shall be gathered 
all nations: and he shall separate them, one from the other, as 
a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats; and he shall set 
the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then 
shall the king say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. Then shall he say also 
unto them on his left hand, Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv. 31, etc.). 
This is the general resurrection. The comings of “ the coming 
One” will then be ended. Satan, sin, and death, which necessi- 
tated his taking up the glorious office which his title designates, 
will then be destroyed, and he will take his people with him to 
glory. In the full view which the Church has of this glorious 
subject, what is her prayer, as stated by the Apostle, in reply to 
“ the coming One’s” declaration, “Behold I am coming quickly?” 
“Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” Gracious is the declara- 
tion; simple, loving, is the prayer in reply. 

In concluding this paper, the writer would inculcate upon 
others what he would pray more and more to be enabled to do 
himself. First, to grasp this great subject embodied in the title 
(6 épyouevos), “the coming One,” in its most comprehensive 
form. In speaking and thinking of the comings of Jesus Christ, 
most persons confine their thoughts to our Lord’s first and 
second advents: viz., his coming in the flesh in his state of 
humiliation, and his future coming in glory at the end of the 
world. The whole period, from the fall of man to his complete 
recovery, “the coming One” has been fulfilling, and will con- 
tinue to fulfil, the glorious office which his name describes. 
Stier speaks “of the fulness of meaning in this promised coming 
again (John xiv. 3) ; that it takes in perspectively the whole 
series of the resurrection, pentecostal, home-fetching, and 
judicial coming again, as it was to develop itself by degrees into 
full consummation.” And Dean Alford, again, in his note on 
John xiv. 3, referring to Stier’s remarks, observes: “ In order 
to understand this, we must bear in mind what Stier well calls 
the perspective of prophecy. The coming again of the Lord is 
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not one single act, as his resurrection, or the descent of the 
Spirit, or his second personal advent, or the final coming to 
judgment ; but the great complex of all these, the result of 
which shall be his taking his people to himself, to be where he 
is. This épyouae is begun (v. 18) in his resurrection; carried on 
(v. 23) in the spiritual life (see also ch. xvi. 22 ff) ; the making 
them ready for the place prepared ; further advanced, when each 
by death is fetched away to be with him (Phil. i. 23) fully com- 
pleted at his coming in glory, when they shall for ever be with 
him (1 Thess. iv. 17) in the perfected resurrection state.” 
Secondly. To seek more and more to realize the personal Christ 
in his comings. Not simply to believe in him as having worked 
out a righteousness for us, and atoned for our sins on the earth, 
and as being now in heaven, at the right hand of God, to make 
intercession for us, but as being “ the coming One” to us whom 
we can realize as personally present. Lastly. To be in a waiting 
spirit—waiting “the coming One’s” special personal comings 
now day by day; and also his future special coming, when the 
whole body of the redeemed shall unite in singing this glorious 
song of victory, “ Lo, this is our God: we have waited for him, 
and he will save us: this is Jehovah; we have waited for him, 
we will be glad and rejoice in his salvation.” 
W. R. Coxweit Rogers. 





“ELIAS WHO WAS TO COME.” 
By Ortentacist. 


TuovucH, from our standpoint, we may speak of Elias who was 
to come, yet Jesus spoke differently : o uéAdwv Epyer Oar, “ who 
is about to come.” On the import of these words various 
opinions are afloat. Thus some, including perhaps the English 
translators of this part of the New Testament, assume that 
Elias was John. Others maintain that the two Apocalyptic 
witnesses aré yet to appear, and are to be Enoch or Moses, and 
Elias. To elicit and elucidate the real meaning of the words in 
question, I shall present a close translation of the various pas- 
sages relating to the Elias of the Gospel period, with brief 
expository remarks; and shall combine with these, two relating 
to John, on account of his supposed identity with Elias. 

Isaiah xl. 3. ‘The voice of a caller in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God.’—These words, quoted by Christ with a little 
abbreviation, were applied to John (Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 3). 
But no allusion is made to Elias in name or character. 
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Mal. iii. 1. “ Behold, I am sending my messenger; and he 
has prepared the way before me: and the Lord, whom ye are 
secking, shall come suddenly to his temple.”—Christ quoted 
these words, and applied them to John (Matt. xi. 10); therefore 
there is no room to doubt that Malachi here predicted John’s 
appearance. And the latter part of the verse shews that John 
was to precede, as we know he did, the coming of Christ to his 
temple, whether we understand that of his entrance into it 
before his crucifixion, his visit to it at twelve years of age, or 
his presentation in it, according to the law, on the fortieth day 
from his birth. 

Mal. iv. 6. “ Behold, I am sending you Elijah the prophet 
before the coming of the great and awful day of Jehovah. And 
he hath turned the heart of fathers upon children, and the 
heart of children upon fathers, ere I come and have smitten 
this land with destruction.’—This passage has been often in 
quotation confounded with the preceding, and thus erroneously, 
as we shall see, applied to John. The LXX. have unwarrant- 
ably used the word “ Tishbite” instead of prophet, and have 
thus sanctioned the idea of an advent of the Tishbite. 

“ The day of Jehovah” is the gospel age, as in Joel ii. 31, 
cited by Peter on the day of Pentecost. The same great day is 
repeatedly spoken of by Zechariah, in connection with Christ’s 
death (xiii. 1), the fall of Jerusalem (xiv. 1, 2), etc., and by 
Paul as the day of salvation (2 Cor. vi. 2), ete. 


* Upon children.’—The preposition by, al, here rendered 
“upon,” often expresses falling upon, etc., in the sense of oppo- 
sition. Thus it is employed to express the murmuring of the 
people against Moses and God. Jacob employs it, saying 
(Gen. xlii. 36), “ All these things are against me.” This sense 
is given in lexicons. And in Noldius’s concordance of Hebrew 


particles, the sense of contra (against) is given to by no less 
than three hundred and fifty-three times. To express turning 


to, or reconciling, the usual preposition would be by. The 
rendering “to” may be thought to receive support from Luke 
i. 17, in which Gabriel says of John, “ He shall turn the hearts 
of fathers to (él, upon) children.” This preposition with an 
accusative, as here is explained (see Dunbar’s Lewicon), to, for, 
against, etc. John commenced the work, which Jesus performed 
much more completely, of exciting parents and children against 
each other, by converting men, and thus rendering them objects 
of persecution by bigotted relatives. Thus were fulfilled the 
words of Micah (vii. 6), “A man’s foes are those of his own 
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house.” Gabriel, however, did not call John Elias, though he 
compared him to that prophet “ in spirit and in power.” 

“ Ere I come,’ is in the English, “lest 1 come,’ which 
would imply a doubt whether or not Christ would come to smite 
the land.” But this was no matter of uncertainty. This pre- 
position is a word of warning (see Newm. Lez.) joined with the 
future, and is sometimes explained by verily, certainly. In the 
Syriac it is rendered by a word meaning “ before that.” Christ 
before his death foretold his coming to bring the catastrophe on 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv.). And ere it occurred, he had by his 
preaching, and especially by the Pentecostal outpouring of the 
Spirit, converted multitudes, and thus given occasion for their 
suffering from their countrymen. Thus the two passages of 
Malachi do not both point to John. In the former, the “ mes- 
senger” was to precede Christ’s coming to his temple. In the 
latter, Elijah the prophet was to perform a converting work 
before the great and awful day of Jehovah. This Elijah, then, 
is obviously Christ, of whom the Tishbite was an illustrious 
type, whose name, as explained in onomasticons, God Jehovah, 
described the prophet only typically, and was literally applicable 
only to Christ. 

Matt. xi. 1O—14. “I tell you truly, Among those sprung 
from women there has not been raised up a greater than John 
the Baptist ; but he who is junior in the kingdom of the heavens* 
is greater than he. But from the days of John the Baptist 
until now, the kingdom of the heavens suffers violence, and 
the violent plunder it. Now all the prophets and the law, until 
John, prophesied. And if ye are willing to receive (it or him), 
he is Elias who is about to come.”—The phrase, “‘ He who is 
junior”? (6 uxporepos, the less), is doubly misinterpreted. 
l. “He” is arbitrarily taken to mean “ quisque,”—every one. 
2. The oriental idiom is overlooked by Europeans. In Indian, 
Shemitic, ete., languages, words for great and smail are often 

applied to age, and then mean older and younger. Thus Ham 


is called in the English “the younger (j0), small) son of 
Noah.” “James the less” or junior is mentioned by Mark 
(xv. 40). With this idiom those who hear and understand 
Eastern languages as vernaculars are familiar. Jesus was the 
younger in relation to John, but his superior and acknowledged 
Master. We therefore need no fanciful reasons for making the 
lowest believer greater than “ the Friend of the Bridegroom ;” 
nor need we, with Bengel, make a special rule by construing 
the comparative as a superlative. John, who was beheaded, 


« Not from the end of his days but their beginning ; for though his ministry 
was at its close, he was still in life. 
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could not have been the Tishbite who was carried up to heaven 
without death. From the murder of John till the present, our 
Lord in effect says, the kingdom of heaven has been like Israel, 
oppressed by Jezebel, before Elijah vindicated the honour of 
Jehovah. No such vindication was wrought by John: he only 
preached and warned. The prophets and the law, down to John 
inclusive, predicted the advent of one who had not his full 
portraiture in John,—of a great Restorer. John testified to 
one superior to himself. Therefore Elias, the restorer of true 
worship, and of man to God’s favour, was not John, but his 
junior and Lord. 

As verses 12 and 13 are parenthetical and explanatory, the 
antecedent of ‘ He” (avros) in verse 14 is the puxpotepos, or 
junior, of verse 11, viz., Jesus. “ He is Elias,’ not who was, 
but “ who is to come ;” for there is no past tense in the clause, 
© péd\rAwv epyerOar, who is about to come. Jolin had ended his 
ministry and was in prison, about to pass into the church 
triumphant. It is therefore simply impossible that the words 
can apply to him. But of Jesus they are obviously true; He is 
the antitypal Elias, who restored all things from traditional 
encrustations on the divine law, and from the priesthood of 
Scribes and Pharisees, and especially his people from the curse 
of sin. He is the true Elias who ascended to heaven, never to 
return and be put to death. 

Matt. xvii. 1O—13. “ The disciples asked him, saying, Why 
then say the scribes that Elias must have come first? But he 
having answered, said to them that Elias indeed cometh and 
will restore all things. But I tell you that Elias has now come, 
and they have not known him, but have done to him as many 
things as they wished. Even thus the Son of Man is about to 
suffer from them. Then understood the disciples that concern- 
ing John the Baptist he said it to them.” —The scribes no doubt 
derived their opinion from the occurrence of the name of Elijah 
in Mal. iv. 6, and the construction they put on that and other 
scriptures from their theory of Messiah. And that the disciples, 
during our Lord’s ministry, were of the same opinion, is evident 
from their making the appearance of Elias on the mount of 
transfiguration the occasion of putting the question. 

It does not seem possible, without forcing each clause of 
this passage, to identify Elias with John, or with any other than 
Jesus. “Elias cometh” (épyerar).—This cannot apply to the past. 
But John had already come and completed his ministry. ‘ Re- 
store,’—a word in the future, and of important meaning, refer- 
ring to Christ’s atoning work, followed by the efflux of the Spirit. 
The disciples just before the ascension employed the’ words: 
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“ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” 
(Acts i. 6). Even they had continued to think of a temporal 
kingdom of the Messiah,—an opinion not rectified until the 
Spirit descended. “ During* the times of restoration of all 
things spoken by the prophets,” ete. (Acts ili. 21). Now what- 
ever opinion is entertained of the length of these times, the 
restoration was not in any sense effected by John, but by Jesus. 
He, therefore, is Elias the Restorer. ‘“ They have not known 
Him.”—This is not anywhere said of John. They knew that 
he was a prophet; and he informed them he was not the 
Messiah. But it is repeatedly and emphatically said of Jesus: 
“ No man knoweth the Son but the Father :” “ The world knew 
Him not :” “Whom none of the princes of this world knew,” 
etc. “They have done what they wished.”—Herod, it is true, 
did violence to John; but it was in opposition to his own wish. 
But Christ here speaks not of one persecutor, but of the people 
at large. Hence He adds, “ Even thus (dutws wai) the Son of 
Man is about to suffer,’ thus identifying Him with Elias. On 
what other principle did He introduce the name of the Son of 
Man at all? ‘This we have never seen explained; nor does any 
explanation but the one seem possible. 

But the last words may seem a difficulty: “‘ They understood 
that He spake of John; cuvijxav, a verb explained in lexicons 
to mean “‘ putting together in the mind,”’—drawing an inference, 
forming a mental judgment, oropinion. Noéw (or évyvoéw) would 
be the word for the understanding of a proposition (Matt. xxiv. 
15; John xii. 40; Rom. i. 20). But was this understanding of 
their’s correct? It was often erroneous, and why not here? 
We have reason to put this question; for in this passage, and 
the parallel one in Mark, we find that they understood various 
most important matters incorrectly, and of which they never 
attained a right understanding until the day of Pentecost. 
Thus, they thought Moses and Elias had come to remain 
with Christ, and needed tabernacles. They did not understand 
the rising from the dead, nor the necessity of their Master’s 





* “Axpi==péxpr (see lexicons). This is translated in various parts of the New 
Testament for, in, while, hitherto, ete. (Luke iv. 13; Acts xiil. 11; xxvii. 33; 
Heb. iii. 13, etc.). It means during in such classic phrases as wéxpt wodAod for 
or during a long time; méxpt (wijs during life, etc. The lexicographers also apply 
it to a time both exclusive and inclusive of that time. The latter is the evident 
sense in Acts iii. 21; for long periods in the plural are spoken of. The mean- 
ing, then, cannot be, until the beginning of them all, but rather until they are 
all ended,—during them all. The heavens were to receive Christ during the 
fulfilment of all the prophecies of the restoration, or, which is tantamount, 
until all these prophecies are fufilled. By the heavens are meant the worlds of 

lory, of which the New Jerusalem in the gospel age (aidy) is the capital, and 
a the throne in which he dispenses judgment among the nations during his 
making of his enemies his footstool. 
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death, nor how some standing there should, before death, sce 
the kingdom of God, nor even the nature of that kingdom. 
But it is plain from Acts ii. and iii. that after the fiery baptism, 
they did understand these things aright, and knew that Jesus 
was the restorer of all things. 

Matt. ix. 12. “ He said to them, Elias indeed having come 
restoreth all things. And how is it written respecting the Son 
of Man, that He must suffer many things, and be despised? 
But I tell you that Elias has come, and they have done to Him 
whatever things they wished, thus it has been written respecting 
Him.” Here again Elias and the Son of Man are terms inter- 
changed. The question is asked, How is it written concerning 
the Son of Man? and the answer is given from the treatment 
of Elias, and that the very treatment which Jesus received. 
There can be no reasonable question that was, how, is inter- 
rogative. But if viewed only as an indefinite, the meaning 
would be tantamount: “ how,—thus.” 

We are thus freed from all the quasi interpretations which 
too many commentators build loosely on the mere translation of 
these passages. Those who are content to tread the mill of 
commentaries on translations, will be likely to resist my appeal 
to the original passages. And those whose minds are pre- 
occupied with the theory that the Tishbite must come from 
glory to be slain as a witness, are deprived of this fulcrum for 
their lever. Those who think John was Elias,—and with these 
I confess I classed myself, as long as I merely drew from the 
floating capital of translations and traditional interpretations of 
these passages—are shewn that the prophecies respecting John 
are quite unconnected with that respecting Elias; and it may 
here be added that John’s garment of camel’s hair only marked 
him to be a prophet, as the surplice marks an Anglican divine, 
but did not prove him to be Elias; and there is no evidence that 
the food of John was the same with that of the prophets, or 
that they were restricted to any kind of food. Our Lord shewed 
the fulfilment in himself of Malachi’s prophecy respecting Elias 
the prophet. As this title was, or may have been, taken from 
Elijah the Tishbite, so the typical status of that honoured though 
persecuted prophet should be kept in view. He testified against 
human rites superadded to the professed worship of Jehovah ; so 
did Jesus. He was driven to the desert, and preserved by miracle; 
so was Jesus. He brought fire from heaven; so did Jesus bring 
the cloven tongues of fire on the disciples. He slew the priests of 
Baal ; so did Jesus “ take away the name and place” of the Jewish 
nation. He was raised to heaven: so was Jesus. A double 
portion of his spirit rested on his disciple ; so Jesus gave greater 
gifts of the Spirit after his ascension than during his ministry. 
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DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN JOB.—Chap. xxxii—xlii. 
(Concluded from Vol. IX., page 314.) 


Wir chap. xxxii. we enter on the conclusion of the drama of 
this book. The friends of Job have sought in vain a solution of 
the meaning of his troubles in the sinfulness of his past life. Job 
has defended himself against these charges, and maintained his 
innocence. All the arguments of his companions are exhausted, 
and they are brought to silence. Then Elihu’s indignation is 
roused. He has waited in expectation that the other three would 
resume the subject, but in vain. So perforce, as he says, he 
gives his judgment on the subject. He blames Job for justify- 
ing himself before God, and his friends that they have not found 
out the true answer. After he has uttered his own sentiments, 
the true answer to the difficult question of Job’s troubles is 
given. Elohim himself appears, and declares the whole truth. 
Before His voice Job, who had resented the accusations of his 
friends, humbles himself. And the book ends with a description 
of the happy conclusion of Job’s life. 

Chap. xxxiii. 19. The latter clause of this verse the English 
version has not rendered quite correctly, though the sense is in 
the main given. Instead of “and the multitude of his bones 
with strong pain,” it should be rendered, “ and the contention 


or pain of his bones is continued ;” 1” contention. Lis, rixa. 
Gesenius. 

Verse 23. “If there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, 
one among a thousand to shew unto man his uprightness.” The 


Hebrew word Tn, like the Greek dyyeXos, has two mean- 
ings, “ messenger,” and “angel ;” and here there can be little 
doubt the latter signification is the preferable one. Elihu says 
at verse 14, “‘God speaketh once, yea twice.” One way is given 
from verse 15—18, where man’s conscience is roused by divinely 
sent warnings. The second way in which God speaks is by 
means of chastisements, sickness, and the fear of death ; and the 
description of this mode of God’s dealings begins at verse 19. 
The Septuagint has preserved this distinction between the once, 
yea twice, for they translate verse 19, wadw d€ HreyEev avrov 
év padaxia él xoirns. Now in such a condition under sickness 
and the fear of death, when “his soul draweth near unto the 
grave, and his life to the destroyers” (verse 22), and there is a 
dread of the hereafter, man longs for some support, some 
mediator. If this be provided, then is his soul comforted. And 
therefore, in order to understand the transition from verse 22 to 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. X., NO. XX. cc 
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verse 24, we must take abn to mean no earthly messenger, 
but a heavenly being, sent to comfort the soul, weoirns; and 
we should, then, translate, “If there be an angel with him,” 
etc., “then he is gracious unto him,” etc. This makes the 
whole passage much clearer, whereas in the English version it is 
difficult to understand any connection between the verses. The 
longing for a mediator between God and man, more especially 
felt at the last hour, and with the prospect of death, here finds 
expression. ‘“ One among a thousand” =not “one angel out of 
many,” but one of the highest of the angelic host, who would be 
able to perform for man this necessary office. 

Verse 27. The English version seems quite to have missed 
the meaning of the latter clause of this verse. The speaker is 
recounting the consolations which shall accrue from the presence 
of a mediator, and one of the chief will be the forgiveness of sin. 
It would be nothing for an angel to shew the dying man that 
when he had “ perverted that which was right, it profited him not.” 
But a closer rendering of the Hebrew gives a very pregnant mean- 
ing: “ I have sinned and perverted the right, and it was not made 
equal to me;” i.e. it was not reckoned to me; it was not paid to 


me as I deserved. % mw ny “ Et non equale factum, non 
eequatum est mihi.” 

Chap. xxxiv. 23. “ For he will not lay upon man more than 
right, that he should enter into judgment with God.” This 
does not seem to be the meaning of the original, though the 


seuse is quite intelligible and suitable. DW does not here sig- 


nify “place on,” but rather as chap. xxxvil. 15 Gab being 
supplied), “direct his attention to.” The meaning thus will 
be, “He the all-seeing One needs not to give heed to man, 
that he should go to Him for judgment,” i. e., He knows man 
through and through without and before all inquiry, so that man 
need not appeal unto God for judgment, as though his cause 
were unknown. Here Elihu may be understood as referring to 
Job’s impetuously expressed wish that his cause might be tried 
by God. It will be seen that this interpretation connects this 
verse more closely with the preceding than the rendering given 
in the English version. 

Verse 31. There is a considerable difference of opinion among 


commentators how WON‘ shall be taken, whether for yaya 


dicendum est, as is done by our translators, or whether the 7 
is to be regarded as interrogative. The latter way is preferred by 
Delitzsch, and the meaning will be, ‘“‘ That one shall say to God, 
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I have exalted myself, I will not do evil.” ‘NWI, “1 will 
exalt myself,” as Hosea xiii. 1. Ewald understands this verse 
differently. ‘‘I pay the penalty of a wrong I have not done.” 

Verse 33. This is a somewhat difficult passage to translate, 
though the meaning intended to be expressed is not hard to un- 
derstand. It may be well to place a closer rendering of the 
Hebrew by the side of the translation in the English version. In 
our Bibles it is thus: “Should it be according to thy mind? He 
will recompense it, whether thou refuse or whether thou choose, 
and not I: therefore speak what thou knowest.” It may be 
rendered literally thus: ‘Shall he repay it (i.e. good or evil) 
according to thee (¢.e. thy will), that thou hast despised (His 
judgments), so that thou shalt choose, and not I: and what 
thou knowest speak.” The question Elihu asks of Job is, 
whether God shall recompense good aud evil according to his 
notions of right and wrong. His eager justification of himself 
shews that he is dissatisfied with the present ordering of His 
providence, “despises.” As for Elihu himself, he is perfectly 
satisfied with God’s justice (and “not I”); for that reason, let 
Job speak, if he has anything to say. And then the speaker 
goes on to assert (verse 34), that men of understanding will 
agree with him. ‘‘ Men of understanding will say to me, and 
a man of wisdom hearkens to me.” In the latter clause of 
verse 36, instead of ‘ because of his answers for wicked men,” it 
would be better to render the words, “ because of his answers 
after the manner of wicked men.” 

Chap. xxxv. 15. By most modern commentators verse 16 is 
taken as correlative to verse 15, in which case the connection 
would be either (1) Because God’s anger does not visit, there- 
fore Job opens his mouth; or (2) because God does not visit 
Job’s anger, therefore, etc. But it seems better, with Delitzsch, 
to regard the latter clause of the verse as interrogative, and as 
corresponding to the first clause. Thus the sense will be perfect 
in itself. There will then be no need to supply words as the 
English version has done, which really confuse the meaning, and 
render the passage as it stands in our English Bibles almost un- 
intelligible. In the English version the passage is thus: “ But 
now because it is not so, he hath visited in his anger; yet he 
knoweth it not in great extremity ;” and the translators have 
thought it necessary to explain in the margin that the first “he” 
refers to God, the second to Job. Literally translated, without 
the addition of words to be understood, the latter clause being 
taken as an interrogative, the meaning will be this: “ And now 
because His anger does not yet visit, does He not know well 
concerning transgression?” There isa dispute about the mean- 

ec 
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ing of the word 85, which only occurs here. Sept. rapdmrrapa ; 
Vulg. “scelus.” Gesenius suggests that it may be put for 


YW, peccatum. No other meaning can be given to the word. 

Chap. xxxvi. 17, 18. In English version thus rendered: 
“But thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the wicked: judg- 
ment and justice take hold on thee. Because there is wrath, 
beware lest he take thee away with his stroke: then a great 
ransom cannot deliver thee.” The first clause of verse 17 should 
rather be translated, ‘Thou art full of wicked judgment,” 
though the sense of the other rendering is much the same. 
With respect to the latter clause Gesenius gives the meaning of 
12M, “tenuerunt se invicem, exceperunt se,’ and therefore 
instead of “ take hold of thee,” it should be rendered, “ take hold 
of one another,” i.e. the judgment and justice of the wicked go 
hand in hand; punishment follows surely on such judgment as 
they give. 

Verse 18 is undoubtedly a very difficult passage, the diffi- 
culty of which is increased by the use of words not in the 
original, which the English version has supplied. Here, as xxxv. 
15, a more literal rendering would have given a more intelligible 
meaning. Gesenius renders it thus: “ Lest wrath excite thee 
by His punishment, and the multitude of ransom lead thee 
astray ;” i.e., lest the wrath of God, by which He is punish- 
ing thee, cause exasperation against Him, and thou art 
led to rely on thy good deeds as a sufficient defence. In this 
case the anger is taken to be God’s wrath. Delitzsch under- 
stands M2], “anger,” to refer to Job’s expression of indig- 
nation, and gives a translation which seems to be the better 
one, viz., “lest anger mislead thee in its abundance, and the 
multitude of ransom lead thee astray ;” i.e., “Take heed not to 
be overcome by thy present violent emotions, nor rely on thy 
_ past good deeds as a compensation for thy iniquity.” Fiirst 
gives the same meaning to pow, viz., “abundance,” while 
Gesenius renders it “ punishment.” 

Verse 19. “ Will he esteem thy riches? not gold and all the 
strength of wealth.” So Gesenius translates this verse in agree- 
ment with the rendering in the English version. Delitzsch gives 
quite a different version. He takes YW in its meaning of sup- 
plication or cry for help, and YZ as composed of “3, i.e., tribu- 


lation, and the proposition 1 not as VA, i.e., gold. His render- 
ing of the verse will be therefore, ‘ Shall thy crying place thee 
out of trouble, and all the exertions of thy strength.” How- 
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ever, the meaning first given, which has high authority in its 
favour, affords (it seems) the best sense, and agrees well with the 
preceding verse. 

Verse 32. The insertion of the words “not to shine,” and 
“ the cloud,” in the English version, has unnecessarily confused 
the sense of this verse, and, indeed, altered its meaning. Lite- 
rally translated, the sense is not difficult to see. In the English 
Bible it is rendered, ‘ With clouds he covereth the light; and 
commandeth it not to shine by the cloud that cometh betwixt.” 
It may be literally rendered thus: ‘ With the palms of His hands 
He hideth the light, and commandeth it against the adversary ;” 
i.e., He brings thick clouds over the sun, and out of these clouds 
He sends the lightnings, the instruments of his wrath. It is 
superfluous to remark on the poetical beauty of the idea which 
is conveyed by the words themselves, which do not require any 
addition to bring out their meaning. 

Verse 33. In the latter clause of this verse only is there any 
difficulty, and interpreters give such very different meanings 
that it is not possible to offer more than a conjecture as to the 
best translation of it. Both the Septuagint and Vulgate are wide 
of the mark. Hitzig proposes, “The sound gives notice of it, 
making wrath rage against iniquity,” and the Hebrew seems to 
bear out this meaning. In this version, the idea of the latter 
clause of the preceding verse is carried out, that the lightning 
is made the instrument of punishment on the transgressors. 
Another meaning is ores by Delitzsch, who takes T3%) (which 
signifies “ possessions” in general, more particularly those which 
consist in cattle) in the sense altogether of “cattle,” and renders 
the words, “The sound gives notice of it, the cattle truly of its 
rising ;”” and he understands an allusion to the uneasiness which 
is shewn by the cattle on the approach of a thunderstorm. How- 
ever true to nature is the idea thus expressed, one is induced to 
prefer the meaning given by Hitzig as possibly most correct phi- 
lologically. It would be better if verse 1 of chap. xxxvii. had 
concluded chap. xxxvi., since the words “at this also my heart 
trembleth, and is moved out of its place,” belong to the preceding 
description of the storm. 

Chap. xxxvii. 4. “He will not stay them,” i.e., the light- 
nings. It is obvious to point out the poetical beauty and accu- 
racy of this description of a tempest, more especially in the 
East, where such an event is grander and more impressive than 
with us. In verse 3 the sacred poet speaks first of the thunder, 
“ He directeth it ;” then of the lightning, which He sends unto 
the wings of the earth (wrépvyes). Then the sound of the 
thunder is heard. “ After it a voice roareth;”’ and then again 
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the writer speaks of the matchless swiftness of the lightning. 
“ He will not stay them.” Ewald’s translation, “Should he not 
find them,” viz., the men to be punished, introduces a thought 
which is not in place here. 

Verse 7. Having spoken of God’s wonders in the storm in 
summer time, the speaker proceeds to describe the natural phe- 
nomena of other seasons of the year, the rain of the late autumn, 
the snow and cold of the winter. In this latter season, ‘‘ He 
sealeth up the hand of every man ;” i.e., men are hindered from 
their work out of doors by reason of the cold. 

Verse 11. This verse might be more closely rendered thus : 
“ With water He ladeth the cloud ; He spreads abroad the cloud 
of his light.” Gesenius gives to the hiphil of FTN) the meaning 
either of casting forth the cloud in rain—i. e., making it descend 
in rain, or of placing something on it. Delitzsch gives the latter 
sense. 

Verse 17. It gives much more force to this verse not to 
supply (as some interpreters do), “ Dost thou know how thy 
garments are warm,” etc., but to translate WW simply as the 
relative, thus, “Thou whose garments are warm, when He 
quieteth (é.e., maketh sultry) the earth with the south wind, 
hast thou with Him spread out,” etc. The meaning is, “ Thou 
who feelest the heat under the sultry south wind, and hast not 
in any way contributed to it, hast thou been a fellow workman 
in the still greater operation of spreading out the firmament ?” 

Verse 20 may be thus literally rendered: “Shall it be told 
Him that I speak, if a man shall say that he is devoured up ;” 
and the meaning is, “Can I, a short-sighted mortal and en- 
veloped in darkness, wish that it should come to His knowledge 
what I speak about Him ; or shall a man wish to be brought to 
nought, by his unbecoming desire to know God? shall a man 
invite chastisement on himself?” Bearing in mind this sense 
we shall understand the connection with the following verse 
(21): ‘And now (men) do not see the bright light; it is in 
the clouds, the wind passeth and cleareth them,”’—i.e., as he 
who murmurs against God brings destruction on himself, so he 
who patiently abides shall be rewarded. The bright light which 
shall disperse darkness is even now in the clouds, if men will 
only wait for God’s spirit to clear away the mists. The “ gold” 
mentioned in verse 22 is the golden light of the sun. 

Verse 23. The addition of words in our English version not 
in the Hebrew, spoils the sense of this verse. It should be ren- 
dered thus: “The Almighty (Shaddai), we cannot find Him out: 
mighty in power and judgment ; and full justice He doth not 
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bend ”—i. e., pervert judgment. It quite misses the meaning 
to render “ He will not afflict.” Such an assertion is not true. 

Chap. xxxviii. 8. “Or who shut the sea with doors, when it 
brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb.” The meaning 
of the latter clause of this verse will be made clearer by the 
omission of those words which the English version has supplied 
(‘as if”), or by the substitution of the word “when.” The 
idea of the writer is not a comparison with the birth of a child, 
but rather a most beautiful and poetical description of the 
gradual emerging of the sea from the chaos in which, hitherto, 
it has been concealed, as in a womb. If, therefore, we translate 
the Hebrew quite literally and without addition, “it issued from 
the womb,” we have a grander thought presented to us of the 
first appearance of the ocean out of clouds and darkness than is 
conveyed in the English version. This thought is pursued in 
the next (9th) verse. 

Verse 14. “That it turn as the clay of a signet-ring, and 
(that) they be placed like a garment.” The subject of the first 
clause of this verse is the earth. The morning light is like a 
signet-ring, which impresses on the earth, as on clay, a distinct 
form. In the dark all is indistinct; when the day-spring 
appears, the earth affords to the senses a definite impression of 
its character. The subject of the latter clause, “that they may 
be placed,” are the different objects on the earth. The light of 
the morning gives to each one of these its peculiar colour, “ like 
a garment ;” so that out of the uniformity of appearance which 
existed in the darkness, each comes forth in its peculiar form 
and colour. The “light” of the wicked, spoken of in the next 
verse (15), is, of course, the darkness which is to them and 
their works what light is to others. 

Verse 30. “The waters are hid as with a stone, and the 
face of the deep is frozen.” The English version does not here 
give the meaning of this verse, which, nevertheless, is plain 
enough. “The waters hide themselves as a stone,” of course 
signifies that the water as a fluid vanishes, and what remains is 
ice, hard as a stone. 

Verse 31. “Canst thou bind the sweet influence of Plei- 
ades, or loose the bands of Orion.” The Hebrew word trans- 


lated in the English Version, “ Sweet influences,” is MisIy, 


and is derived from }T!="TlY, “to bind,” according to Gesen. 
and Delitzsch. The Septuagint have given this meaning to the 
word, translating it decuov. The “ band” intended is the girdle 
or coronet of the Pleiades, and the verse may be translated 
thus, “ Didst thou bind the brilliant girdle of the Pleiades,” etc. 
The idea conveyed is that of a chaplet in which precious stones 
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are fastened together. The collection of stars in Chimah or 
Pleiades is likened to jewels bound in a row to form a girdle or 
crown. 

Chap. xxxix. 4. “Their young ones are in good liking ; they 
grow up with corn; they go forth and return not unto them.” 
So is this verse rendered in the English Version. But it is 
obvious to observe that we cannot think of the young wild 


goats as fed on corn. “V2 certainly has this signification; it 
means “frumentum.” But the other meaning, given by Gese- 
nius, is of course here the proper one, viz., “campus.” The 
proper rendering, therefore, will be, “they grow up in the 
wilderness ; they go forth, and do not return to it.” 

Verse 9. By “the unicorn” (wovoxépws), here spoken of, is 
not to be understood the rhinoceros, as some have supposed. 
It is thought to be the oryx or wild ox, which is represented in 
Egyptian monuments; sometimes, indeed, with two horns, but 
generally with one large horn, on which are several circles or 
rings. 

Verse 13. There is no difficulty about the meaning of this 
verse in the English Version, “ Gavest thou the goodly wings 
unto the peacock? or wings and feathers unto the ostrich ?” 
but it is not in the least the meaning of the Hebrew. In the 
first place there is no reason for supplying the words, “ Gavest 
thou.” If intended, they would certainly have been expressed 
either here or in connection with what is here said. In the 
next place O°}}) does not signify “ peacocks,” but “ ostriches” 
(struthiones), and FTPOM does not signify “an ostrich,” but 
“a stork ” (ciconia); so called on account of its supposed love 
for its young, from the root TOF. Gesenius, indeed, gives to 
the word in this verse only the signification of “pia,” and 
understands a comparison between the maternal solicitude for 
her young of the stork, and the cruelty of the ostrich. He 
translates the passage thus, “Struthionis ala exsultat, at nunc 
(etiam) pia (est) penna et pluma ejus.” The rendering, how- 
ever, of Delitzsch is much simpler and better. It 1s this, “ The 
wing of the ostrich beats joyfully, is it the wing of the stork 
and the feather?” i.e., though there is a likeness between the 
two birds in their mode of life, their building their nests, and 
the colour of their plumage, still they are not the same. The 
contrast between the two birds is described in the next verse ; 
while the stork sits on her eggs, the ostrich leaves hers to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun in the sand. For a similar ex- 
pression to that of “the wing beateth joyfully,” compare the 
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description of the cranes in Homer, JI., ii., 461: &vOa nai év0a 
TOTHVTAL AYANNO EVAL TTE PUVYETCL. 

Verse 19. The expression, “hast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder,” gives us the idea of the dignity which is to be seen in 
the crest of the war-horse. But that is not quite the meaning 


of the original, *T33]=“ trembling,” “agitation,” and is the 
poetical term for the mane of the horse, which waves in the air 
when the animal is in motion. The right rendering, therefore, 
is this, “ hast thou clothed his neck with the mane?” 

Verse 24. “Neither believeth that it is the sound of the 
trumpet,” does not convey any distinct meaning. It should be 
rendered, “ Has not stood still when the voice of the trumpet 
was heard.” The hiphil of JO8=“stand still,” as well as 
“believe.” ‘Non constitit firmus ubi vox tube,” sc. audita 
est (Gesenius). With this description of the war-horse may be 
compared one by Virgil, Georg., iii., 83. 

**Tum si qua sonum procul arma dedere, 
Stare loco nescit ; micat auribus, et tremit artus ; 
Collectumque: fremens volvit sub naribus ignem. 
Densa juba ; 


cavatque 
Tellurem et solido graviter sonat ungula cornu.” 


Compare also Aischyl., Prom., v., 475, dyakwa tis trep- 
mNovtou YNuOis. 

Chap. xl. 15. Behemoth (a word used in the plural) signi- 
fies the hippopotamus, which, however, is no longer found in 
the Nile. The Arabs call it “the water pig.” The Egyptian 
word is said to be “p-ehe-man,” which by the change of p into 
5 would be the word in the text. 


Verse 21. “Shady trees” cordyy) would be rendered 
more properly “lotus trees,” under which this animal is wont 
to seek shelter. “Inter arundines celsas et squalentes nimid 
densitate hee bellua cubilia ponit,” says Ammianus Marc., 
xxii., 15. At verse 24 the rendering given in the margin of 
the English Bible is the accurate one, “ Let any one take him 
with his eyes (é.e., openly, so that he may see it), let him pierce 
his nostril with hooks.” 

Chap. xli. 1 (in Heb. Bible, chap. xl. 25). The leviathan, 
in chap. iii. 8, signified the dragon which was supposed to cause 
eclipses of the sun (see remarks on the passage in Vol. VITI.,p. 375. 
In Psalm civ. 26 it signifies the “ whale ;” but here, as also in 
Psalm lxxiv. 14, it means the “crocodile.” The latter clause 
of this verse is not correctly rendered in the English version (‘or 
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his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down”). Here, as else- 
where, the addition of a word not in the original has confused, 
not explained the sense. It should be translated, “Canst thou 
sink down his tongue on the cord” (or line), é. e., Canst thou 
cause him to bite at the hook on the line, so that thou mayest 
be able to draw him out. Herodotus (ii. 68) says of the croco- 
dile that it has no tongue (yA@ooav 5€ podvov Onpiwy ovk Epvee). 
This is a mistake. It has a tongue, but cannot ‘stretch it out of 
its mouth on account of the lump close to the orifice. 

Verse 6 (Heb. xl. 30). “Shall the companions make a ban- 
quet of him? Shall they part him among the merchants.” ‘The 
companions” are the fishermen who are joined together in a guild 
or society for the sake of their common occupation. The mean- 
ing of this passage is much disputed, and is very difficult to decide. 
Gesenius takes TVD) to come from ‘T}3 “to dig a pit,” or “lay 
snares,” and refers to chap. vi. 27; but then the sense would 
only be a repetition of what has been said before about catching 
the crocodile with a hook, or if it introduced another idea, that 
of setting traps or making pitfalls as for a wild animal, this would 
be unsuitable here. The English version takes the Hebrew 
verb to be (13, which has the signification of preparing a feast, 
so used 2 Kings vi. 23. But perhaps the rendering by Delitzsch 
is the best, who understands ‘T)3 in the meaning of buying and 
selling, and translates the passage, “Shall the companies of 
fishermen make traffic therewith, and divide it among the 
Canaanites,” or merchantmen. 

Verse 8 (Heb. xl. 32). “Lay thine hand on him; remember 
the battle; do no more.” The use of the imperative in the last 
clause of the sentence weakens the sense. Obviously it should 
be translated, ‘“ Thou wilt do it no more.” 

Verse 13 (Heb. xli. 4). “‘ Who can discover the face of his 
garment? or who can come to him with his double bridle?” 
The word translated “garment” (waa) means in this place 
“armour,” and refers to the scales of the crocodile ; as the word 


rendered “bridle” (793) in the second clause of the verse sig- 
nifies “doublé row,” viz., of teeth. The force of the passage 
will be made clearer by a stricter rendering, which would be 
thus ;—“ Who hath laid open the face of his armour? into the 
double row of his teeth who hath entered?” ‘The doors of his 
face,” mentioned in the next verse, are the jaws: the teeth 
being not covered by lips are so much the more terrible to 
look at. 


Verse 18 (Heb. v. 10). “ By his neesings a light doth shine, 





WLIM 
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and his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning.” The habit 
of the crocodile to sun itself on the land, and to turn its jaws 
towards the sun, has been observed by all travellers from the 
time of Herodotus to the present. It is to this custom that 
allusion is here made. The effect of the sunlight on the open 
jaws, and the appearance of its eyes under such circumstances, 
are here described in these few words. What a wonderful 
observer of nature was the writer of this book, will be felt by 
every one who at all accurately studies its descriptions, as in 
this depicting of the form and the habits of the crocodile. 

Verse 22 (Heb. v. 14). “In his neck remaineth strength, and 
sorrow is turned into joy before him,” (or in margin “ sorrow 
rejoiceth,”) would be rendered more literally and clearly “on 
his neck abideth (lit. ‘passeth the night’) strength, and before 
him fear exulteth,” 7. e., it is his delight to inspire terror. 

Verse 25 (Heb. v.17). “When he raiseth himself up, the 
mighty are afraid: by reason of the breakings they purify them- 
selves.” All the difficulty here is in the English version; in 
the Hebrew text the meaning is obvious enough. The sacred 
writer is describing the fear which the appearance of the croco- 
dile causes; and this verse can be thus rendered, “From the 
lifting up of him (i. e., of his face) the mighty are afraid: from 
terror of him they miss their way.” In the latter clause the 


confusion of a hasty flight is graphically described. NOM in kal 
signifies first “to miss the mark,” thence “to sin ;” and so in piel 
“to purge from sin.” Here it is the hithp., which has the same 
meaning as the first signification of the kal, viz., “to miss a 
thing.” So Gesenius renders the passage “ aberrant a via: de 
homine perculso et attonito ideoque in precipite fuga a via aber- 
rante.” 

Verse 30 (Heb. v. 22). “Sharp stones are under him, he 
spreadeth pointed things on the mire,” may be rendered, “his 
underpart is a sharp potsherd, he layeth a threshing instrument 
on the mud.” By “his underpart” we cannot here understand 
the belly of the crocodile, which is smooth and not defended by 
scales, but rather his sharply armed tail. With this, as he 
moves through the slime of the river, he leaves behind marks, 
as of the teeth of a threshing instrument. In verse 32 is 
described the foaming appearance of the water, which is so 
violently moved by the passage and lashed by the tail of the 
crocodile. The epithet “hoary,” as applied to the sea zroXos, 
“‘canus,” is a well known one in the classic poets. 

H. D. 
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HYMNS OF THE ABYSSINIAN CHURCH, AND PRAYERS. 


Translated by the Rev. J. M. RODWELL, Rector of St. Ethelburga, from 
ZEthiopic MSS. in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Hymn For THE Festivat or ABBA SALAMA,‘ OR _FRUMENTIUS, 
ror Juty 3. 

I creer thee with voice of joy, 

Magnifying and extolling Salama, 

For he caused the splendour of the light of Christ to dawn, 

Where all had long been gloom and darkness. 


Hail, Salama, who was commanded 

To manifest the doctrine that had been hidden ; 
It rose on AXthiopia like the morning star, 
And in its healing light we still rejoice. 


He renounced all earthly joys, 

He strove to win souls as his crown of rejoicing, 
He opened wide the portals of the faith, 

We enter in with glad steps. 


His life was wisdom and his death was life; 
He who is threefold in essence was with him, 
By his prayers he vanquished the serpent, 
Blessed, peaceful, holy saint ! 


His cell was the tomb in which he was buried from the world ; 
Being thus dead he ministered the word of life, 

He turned the widow’s tears into joy, 

He delivered souls from a vile slavery. 


The old serpent has power no longer, 

The shadows of night are for ever scattered ; 
We rejoice in peace and pardon of our sins, 
And in hope that we shall see the face of God. 


We are fed with heavenly food 

At the altars of him who died for us; 

We receive the chalice that strengthens us 

As we journey like pilgrims over a sandy desert. 


Abba Salama now rests in paradise, 
His lot is with the saints and martyrs ; 





* Sent as a missionary to Athiopia by St. Athanasius, and reverenced as the 
founder and first bishop of the Abyssinian Church. 
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He there awaits his reward with Christ’s true soldiers, 
When He shall come again, and the dead be raised up. 
Abba Salama pray for us. 

May thy benediction reach us. 








Tue Hymn or Gasra Menres Keppvs (i.e., servant of the 
Holy Ghost), Marca 3. 


Honoured Father Gabra Menfes Keddus, 
Honoured man of God! 

Heard is thy message in all the land, 

For thou art united with Him with whom is power. 


His grace and blessing dwelt in thine own heart, 
Thence it overflowed to the souls of all around thee; 
Largely was the spirit of holiness poured out upon thee, 
In gifts of zeal and love and unshaken faith. 


A bright star didst thou uprise upon the Church, 
True father wast thou to the sons of Aithiopia ; 

An apostolic man was Gabra Menfes Keddus, 

He honoured the Spirit, and the Spirit left him not. 


He abode in the deserts and caves, 

He patiently endured thirst and hunger, 

Dreadful lions and serpents crouched at his feet, 

No evil thing came near to hurt the servant of the Lord. 


He dwelt not as other men dwell, 

He abode like angels with his God for companion ; 
He cried to his Maker and Redeemer for rest, 

Till bis cries and prayers expired in death. 


Thou didst serve Him who is the Fount of Life, 
On wings of thought thou didst soar aloft, 

On wings of prayer thou didst ascend as a bird, 
Thou didst lose thy life that thou mightest find it. 


O thou angelic servant of Him who saves, 

Thou didst diffuse among men an odour of sanctity, 
Thou didst proclaim the cross with unceasing voice: 
With the cross in thy hand didst thou point upwards. 


Blessed Father! thou wanderest no more upon the mountains ! 
The sheepskin and the goatskin no longer dost thou wear ! 
Thy soul reposes sweetly in the bosom of Abraham, 

The cool winds of paradise breathe upon thee. 
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Hymn ror Parissts (the Third Hour). 


He hath made His priests like a sapphire, 

Their hands can touch the flame ; 

In the Father’s presence they offer the Son in sacrifice, 
And their incense is beloved exceedingly. 


Christ is the repose of the souls of the just, 

The strength and fortress of those that follow Him. 
The just are exalted in glory. 

He hath called them, and will say to them hereafter, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father. 


For Him have these martyrs yielded up their lives, 
Christ hath given them their recompence, 
Jerusalem is now their city ; 

Beautiful was their warfare, good their fight ; 
Their souls are “‘a mountain of spices,” 

They are sons of light for ever. 


As bishops, priests, and deacons, hath God ordained them, 
That they might be seen of the Church of Christ ; 

He taught them the faith, He gave them light, 

Now is their converse in peace. 

Seven times brighter than the sun are their faces, 

From the glory and the radiance shed upon them. 


They loved Him more than gold, 

For He loved them, and poured out His blood for them ; 

They despised this world, 

For the city where Christ shall reign over them was their hope. 


Built by the hand of priests, 

Sanctified by the mouth of bishops, 

Is the Church of Christ on earth ; 

But on Zion is sung the song of Moses and the Lamb. 


For our slavery Thou hast given us liberty, 

By thine evangel Thou didst shew us the way, 

By Thy cross didst Thou bring us nigh unto the Father. 
He who is not far off from His servants now 

Shall be with them eternally. 


Thou hast given Thy faithful priests their heritage, 
Where there is no more toil or death ; 
They rejoice and are glad in their rest, 
They walk in light through countless ages. Amen. 








WIN 
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Sone or Saints (the Sixth Hour). 


Halleluiah ! 

With a diadem of beauty hath He adorned their head, 

With things that eye hath not seen hath He rewarded them ; 
Worthy of glory hath He deemed them. 


Secure in joy they openly rejoice ; 

First they look up at His glory who hath brought them thither, 
Then they see how bright are their own faces, 

And how their light is brighter than the stars, 

And their reward beyond all greatness ; 

And that henceforth they shall rest in their mansions. 


The guide of their way and their strength was the cross, 
Prophets, apostles, martyrs leaned on this, 

By the might of His cross He redeemed them, 

And now are they saints, sons of light. 


They are holy and shall sin no more, 
Neither cold nor heat shall touch them. 
The Father wipes away their tears ; 
Their’s is the heritage of peace and joy. 


They see how they escaped all straits and troubles, 
That they might come into an ample space ; 

They look back over the way by which He led them 
Who is now their exceeding great reward. 


The guide of their way, the source of their grace was the cross. 
This recovered Paradise for Adam, 

Salvation to the elect thief in the jaws of death ; 

The tree of life is the cross for ever. 


Thus have they fulfilled their warfare, 
They have fought a good fight. 


Pray for us, all ye saints of God who stand before Him, 
Halleluiah. Amen. 








Hymn or tHe Kepasse (SancriricaTion) or THE Hovse 
(Bopy) or our Lavy Mary. 


Salute the free maiden, the perfect tabernacle ! 
A pure rain from heaven descended on her, 

It purified the tabernacle of her flesh, 

It abode upon her, and a son was born of her. 
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Behold, my dove, my beauteous one art thou ; 
The apostles praise, the angels crown thee; 
Beyond frankincense is the beauty of thy salvation. 


I will call thee “ my lady,” for thou art the mother of my Lord ; 
Even in Adam’s loins thou didst lie hid, 

Like a pearl of perfect whiteness, 

But the second Adam was born of thee. 


Fair, beauteous, and free ! 

Mother of martyrs and sister of angels! 
The bush that burned not art thou, 

The tabernacle not made by hand of man! 


Blessed art thou, Mary, praised of all! 

The cherubel and seraphel laud thee! 

Angels through all their ranks minister to thee, 
The daughter of kings and prophets, thou ! 


The Father founded, the Spirit sanctified, 
The Son inhabited this house.— 

A work hard to be understood. 

The bars of thy flesh were not opened, 
The virginal enclosure was not broken. 


He who made the heavens was carried in the belly, 
His limbs were swaddled in Bethlehem : 

We have beheld a hard matter, 

Milk and virginity commingled. 


When the mother of God wept and was in pain, 
And when she died, like all men, 

John beheld her, and covered her face with a robe. 
Then as she lay at rest, 

Her Son came and clothed her with royal raiment, 
And now she reigns in glory. 

The moon and stars are beneath her feet. 
Halleluiah. 








A Sappata-pay Hymn. 


The Merciful and free from wrath 
Pure and without a stain, 
Righteous, unsullied by sin, 
A Judge who respects not persons, 
Hath ordained the Sabbath for rest and joy. 
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With Him is the power to forgive 

And on this day He says “ Thy sins are forgiven.” 
On this day He feeds us with the bread of heaven, 
That bread which is the strength of saints. 


The Lord of the Sabbath went up on ship-board, 
He bridled the might of the winds, 

He rebuked the sea; 

It heard its Creator’s voice and was still, 

And on the Sabbath was a great calm. 


On the Sabbath He healed our sicknesses, 

On the Sabbath He rested from all His works. 
On the Sabbath He rested in Hades 

That He might arise for a new creation. 


He hath permitted us to see the dawn of another Sabbath ; 
It is meet and right that we should praise Him 
Who awakeus us from our slumber, 
And bids us partake His very flesh. 


The Lord said to Moses, Honour. my Sabbaths. 
Thy people and all Thy house shall rest this day, 
That the Lord may bless thee for ever ; 

In love for man hath He ordained the Sabbath. 


Let us free our souls from this passing world : 
He who honours this day shall find salvation. 
Our days pass like a shadow, 

But here is Paradise laid open ; 

He whose beauty covers aud adorns the heaven 
Fills the Church with His grace and presence. 


On Mount Zion be My sanctuary, 

And in Jerusalem My city ; 

The cross My staff, and the cross My support. 
Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit. 
Halleluiah, Amen. 








Tue Hymn or “tHe Lieut.” 


Praise to the Saviour, the glory of the saints, 
The light which hath come into the world ; 
His clothing was as light upon the mount, 
But He is the true light in Himself. 
NEW SERIES.—VOL, X., NO. XX. Db 
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He came from a world of light, 

And that light hath come to us ; 

He will lead us back into that light 

From whence he descended in love and pity. 


He has come whom Moses announced,— | 

The Crown of martyrs, the Founder of the Church,— 
The Light of light, who giveth light to the just, 

Oh send out thy light and truth 

That they may bring me to Thy holy hill: 

Send forth Thy hand from on high to save. 


God is a God who knoweth all things, 

Clad in righteousness, robed in light. 

A light announced Him, shining in the heavens, 
And He is come, the Pilot of the souls of the just. 


The Church’s Bridegroom is the light of the world ; 
Let us therefore be clad in light, 

And put away the works of darkness, 

And walk as the children of the day. 


He reigns over the treasures of light, 

Who existed ere the worlds were made. 

He will manifest that light ; 

He will give comfort in our sorrows ; 

He will disperse the clouds and thick darkness, 
And lead us to our rest above. 

Halleluiah, O Thou first-born of Zion! 


O Adonai, Thou art the bearer of glad tidings : 
Marvellous is the brightness of Thy beauty. 
Halleluiah. To Thee be glory. Amen. 








Tue Vier. or Sr. Perer’s Day. 


We bless thy humility, Peter, chief of bishops, 

For thou didst hearken to the Father’s word ; 

He bowed his head and gave up his soul to the death. 
Blessed Peter, chief of bishops, pray for us. 


The Saviour chose and ordained thee chief of bishops, 
That thou mightest set in order all the faith. 

Strong pillar, foundation that cannot be shaken! 
Patron of celibates, teacher of the law to the peoples! 
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The people chose him, the perfection of bishops, 

And bid him be seated on his throne. 

This was he who had been shut up in prison, 

But he said, Now know I that the Lord hath sent His angel to 
deliver me. 


In joy and peace and orthodox faith they made him their bishop, 
Whom the King of glory Himself had chosen, 

A true steward of the faith, 

Blessed, holy Peter,—the tie-beam of the Church ! 


Peter was reserved for the martyr’s crown ! 

Prince of bishops, on whom was the grace of conquering faith! 
He put on the breastplate of righteousness, 

And yielded up his life for the increase of the Church. 


He said to the soldiers, “ I go singly, 

“But no sword shall cause this people to fail.” 

He threw back for them his holy cowl, 

And yielded his honoured neck to the soldiers, 

And became a martyr, and was conformed to his God. 


Peter said to the soldiers, 

“My sons, God is faithful who hath sent you.” 
The soldiers owned Him as chief of bishops, 
And the perfection of martyrs. 


The myrmidons who vexed Him were afraid when they saw his 
face 

For strong in the spirit was blessed Peter : 

He signed his face with the token of the cross, 

He shone before the people like a burning torch. 


The people said to Peter, Pray for us, 

And ask for the pardon of all our sins ; 

For thee hath the Father ordained to rule the Church. 
Bless me, O my Father, let me receive Thy blessing. 
Halleluiah! O thou steward of the faith. 
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REMARKS ON THE “EIRENICON.” 


Tue subjects of which the Lirenicon professes to treat are, “ the 
Church of England as a portion of Christ’s one holy catholic 
Church,” which no orthodox Anglican will deny, and as a 
“means of restoring visible unity,” of which it is the main 
purpose of the author to demonstrate the possibility. 

To endeavour at the restoration of visible unity among the 
great body of Christians would indeed be one of the noblest 
tasks to which a Church could address itself. ‘ That they all 
may be one,” was the prayer of our Divine Master, and the 
fulfilment of that prayer would be to make this present life truly 
the gate of heaven. But are there any signs of the times which 
could lead the most hopeful among us to imagine the possibility 
of such a result? If there be, it must be confessed that the 
Kirenicon, though its very title proclaims “ peace,” is not one 
which will contribute to it. The learned and pious author, all 
whose aspirations are conceived in the spirit of the Gospel, has 
indeed held out the olive-branch to the Roman Church. But 
how has it been received? By a resolute determination to 
admit of “no compromise whatever,” and with “ a lofty air” of 
pity and compassion embodied in the language of the Professor 
of Theology at Maynooth expressive of the hope that Dr. Pusey, 
“like many of his former companions, may, through God’s 
grace, come at length into the great stream of catholic unity, 
in which alone his soul can find safety and peace.’’ 

Passing over the opinions expressed by the titular Archbishop 
of Westminster in reference to the Anglican Church, which, as 
coming from one of the ultra-Montane school, are characterized 
by no small amount of bigotry and prejudice (though something 
better might have been expected from one formerly amongst 
us), we may be permitted to express our surprise that the author 
of the Eirenicon should find anything strange in the contrast 
between the niggard concessions of Dr. Manning with the large- 
hearted statements of Roman Catholics of other days. Yes, 
there were other days in the Church of Rome, days when 
Gallican principles were not quite extinct in a neighbouring 
kingdom, when some moderate opinions were found in the 
Church, and when there existed an episcopacy, which, though 
too often worldly, and decidedly secular, yet produced some 
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men of learning and enlargement of mind with the “taste and 
feelings of gentlemen.” Besides, Rome had not then made 
that advance in the fabrication of new and strange doctrines 
for which she has since been so lamentably distinguished, nor 
was papal infallibility carried out to its present extent. In 
those days, accordingly, Du Pin, the eminent and learned 
doctor of the Sorbonne, wrote to Archbishop Wake, “ We are 
not in most things so far from one another that we may not be 
mutually reconciled.’ This was the language of the most 
eminent among French divines in the seventeenth century. 
What that of the English titular Archbishop “ would be” in 
the nineteenth we may easily guess, for its invariable tenor is, 
“We are in everything so far removed from one another that 
we can never be mutually reconciled.” And whatever may be 
the private opinions of individuals among the priesthood, such 
would be the response of the whole Roman Church at the 
present day. Truly in this respect the trumpet gives no un- 
certain sound. Yet even so late as in the time of Bishop 
Doyle, so well known for the moderation of his opinions, it was 
pronounced by him, “ This union is not so difficult as it appears — 
to many,” and the learned author of the Eirenicon, with “a 
charity that hopeth all things,” wishes to believe that this 
opinion of one of the most enlightened prelates of his day may 
be endorsed by the existing hierarchy. For this purpose, and 
to further so desirable an end, he devotes many pages to shew 
that “consentaneity is far from impossible,’ and that the 
English and Roman Churches hold many doctrines in common 
which only require a little mutual explanation in order to be 
made to harmonize. 

But even supposing this to be true, he forgets that the dime 
for such considerations is past. If the Church of England were 
to agree to acknowledge the Trent decrees, she would still be 
considered as heretical, unless she surrendered herself unre- 
servedly and implicitly to the dogma of papal infallibility and 
the great ‘‘ practical system of belief and devotion,” with all its 
consequences. “If the Church of England believe,” or as we 
might say, ‘“‘could be brought to believe the Roman Catholic 
Church to-be infallible, it must of necessity adopt the whole 
body of Catholic faith, without exception or limitation. And 
if it believe the Roman pontiff to be, by divine right, the 
supreme ruler of the true Church, it must, of necessity, submit 
to his authority.” So says Dr. Molloy, in accordance with the 
entire voice of his own community. “If the Chureh of 
England,” said one of the Roman Catholic bishops in this 
country, “ will return as an erring but repentant child to its 
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mother, she may be forgiven, and taken into favour.” And 
this precisely expresses the real state of the case. An erring 
but repentant child ‘can make no terms” with its mother ; 
implicit obedience alone is demanded on one side, and yielded 
on the other. Vain, then, is it to moot the question as to 
whether the Church of England, while she professes her belief 
in two sacraments, does not also in some modified manner admit 
a “certain” sacramental grace, as existing in some of the other 
five. This may be true, but is nothing to the purpose, even 
though the Trent canons seem to acknowledge, indeed, do 
“really admit” the distinction. Useless, therefore, is it to tell 
us that “ marriage is called a sacrament in the homilies, that 
the other five are not sacraments of the Gospel, or that in the 
exact definition of a sacrament there be but two,” implying of 
course that if a certain latitude of expression be allowed, grace 
may be supposed to exist in these also. Distinctions of this 
kind might be fairly and perhaps satisfactorily discussed between 
two Churches, each acknowledging the independence of the 
other. But Rome, the so-called “ mother,” arrogates to herself 
also the daring and presumptuous title of “mistress” of all 
churches. To parley with her, therefore, while making use of 
such language, would be at once both useless and ignominious. 
And again, astonishing is it to find that an individual of Dr. 
Pusey’s learning should affirm that Tract 90 did good “by 
breaking off a mass of” unauthorized traditional glosses, which 
had encrusted over the Thirty-nine Articles! Truly speaking, it 
is an unauthorized Roman interpretation of those articles, which 
he and the original propounders of it would wish to be received 
instead of plain deductions from their language, to the utter 
confusion of all sound reasoning. In this way it might be said 
“that great good would arise from the publication of some of 
the most monstrous and unwarrantable fancies found in the 
works of the Jewish rabbis,” in opposition to the commentaries 
of Chrysostom and Augustine, who had “encrusted over” the 
text of Scripture by their “ unauthorized” glosses! Dr. Pusey 
evidently proceeding on the idea that the authors of Tract 90 
and the compilers of the Thirty-nine Articles had the “same 
object in view,” 7.e., to reconcile Anglicanism with Roman 
doctrine, proceeds to say that the teaching of Tract 90 might 
have been misunderstood and misinterpreted, but the principle 
of that Tract, viz., that we are not to bring out of any “ popular 
system” any meanings which are not contained in their words 
rightly and accurately understood, was not and could not be 
condemned. By “ popular system” we understand that inter- 
pretation of the Articles which orthodox divines have construed 
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and maintained in the natural sense, and which, consequently, 
must be in entire opposition to the false reasoning which the 
author of the Hirenicon designates as “words” rightly and 
accurately” understood, i.e., right and accurate according to 
the reasoning in Tract 90, utterly “wrong” and “ inaccurate” 
to those who are content to learn what the Articles do mean, 
and not what they may be strained and perverted to mean and 
teach, which is nothing else than a species of diluted Romanism. 
For example, in treating of the thirty-first Article, “The one 
oblation of Christ finished upon the cross,” the strange inter- 
pretation put upon the concluding portion most especially shews 
the bias of Dr. Pusey. In that Article we read, ‘The offering 
of Christ once made is the perfect redemption, propitiation, 
and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual, and there is none other satisfaction for sin but that 
alone. Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, in which it was 
commonly said that the priests did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead (i.e., for the souls in purgatory), were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits, or in the equally strong language 
of the Latin, “ blasphema figmenta et perniciosz imposture.” 
But says the author of the Eirenicon, the very strength of the 
expressions used of the sacrifices of masses, that they were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits, the use of the 
“plural,” and the clause “in which it was commonly said,” 
shew that what the Article speaks of is not “the sacrifice of 
the mass.” If strong language used in reference to the mass is 
not to be regarded as condemnatory of it, in what light are we 
to regard the denunciations of the Puritans? and as to the use 
of the plural, it is utterly incomprehensible that the abuses of 
it should not be intended to be shewn, because, as in these days, 
the “singular” number is not made use of. The clause “ in 
which it was commonly said,” certainly proves nothing but that 
these abuses were “everywhere” well known and commented 
upon. But having satisfactorily proved to himself that the 
Roman mass cannot be meant, Dr. Pusey comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is only certain abuses at which the Article aims, 
“such as the habit (which one hears from time to time still 
remains) of trusting to the purchase of masses when dying, to 
the neglect of a holy life, or repentance and the grace of God, 
and his mercy in Christ Jesus, while in health.” If this be ail 
that is meant, we may be safely permitted to return to Historic 
Doubts, and may moot the question whether the Reformation 
ever really did take place ! 

The assertion then of a divine authority on one side, and 
the denial of that authority on the other, must ever form an 
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insuperable bar even to the commencement of an amicable dis- 
cussion. At the same time we must agree with Dr. Pusey that 
the Roman Church and ourselves are on some questions kept 
apart much more by that vast practical system which lies beyond 
the letter of the Trent Canons, dogmas which are taught and 
received extra-judicially, than by the letter of the Canons them- 
selves. But, as before said, this does not remove one iota of 
the difficulty ; for the Church of Rome of the present day lives 
and moves only in this “ practical system.” She “ professes” 
to venerate the Council of Trent as she does St. Augustine; but 
the truth is that “neither” are in accorflance with her present 
tone and mode of thinking. That great Doctor, with his bold 
independent mind and his uncompromising regard for truth, 
must be peculiarly distasteful to a Church, now so deeply dyed 
in the spirit of Loyola. Even the Eagle of Meaux no longer 
sits enthroned on an empyrean height, the former crown and 
glory of the faith. He has long since descended to earth, to be 
remembered only as one who illustrated the Church according 
to his lights, but whose theology is antiquated, since the doc- 
trine of development has progressed and ripened. 

But yet the Trent Council is not “without its use” in the 
Roman Church. It may be “authoritatively” referred to when 
a convert of a logical and separating head (if such an individual 
could be supposed to be a convert), shocked perhaps at the doc- 
trines and practices to be met with in his adopted Church, 
applies to his spiritual guides for the resolving his difficulties. 
He would soon, however, make the discovery that he could go 
nowhere without an evil eye being turned upon him, as an in- 
truder into the fold, who had no share in the feelings or senti- 
ments of his co-religionists. And Dr. Pusey himself quite con- 
firms this view of the subject. ‘ Nothing,” he says, “ would be 
more unpractical than for an individual to throw himself into 
the Roman Church, because he could accept the letter of the 
Council of Trent.” Yet most strange is it that with this convic- 
tion he could imagine for an instant that what would be impos- 
sible for the individual, would be possible for the Church. And 
he goes on to say very truly, that those who are born within the 
pale of the Roman Church, meaning of course her “lay” mem- 
bers, have a liberty which in the. nature of things no convert 
can possibly have. At the same time he says, “I cannot imagine 
that any faith could stand the shock of leaving one system, criti- 
cizing it, and casting himself into another system, criticizing it.” 
Now in the latter portion of this sentence Dr. Pusey had evi- 
dently the Roman Church in his thoughts. We “may” imagine 
that an individual could leave one Reformed Church for another, 
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though he “had” applied his powers of criticism and investiga- 
tion to each, but that he could with such a habit of mind leave 
the Church of England for that of Rome, and carry his habit 
of investigating with him, would certainly be a moral phenomena 
of no ordinary kind. 

Perhaps no portions of the Eirenicon have produced a more 
startling effect upon all thinking minds than those in which the 
author lays bare the deformity of the “quasi system” in the 
Church of Rome. This he has done with a gentleness no doubt 
in accordance with his natural disposition; but our satisfaction 
would have been enhanced had he shewn how completely it 
shuts out all idea of reconciliation with her. And though the 
Eirenicon is not a large volume, yet a “selection” of the most 
painfully anti-Christian dogmas with which Rome delights to 
indoctrinate her children, set forth and commented upon by 
another hand, may perhaps serve to bring them still more pro- 
minently before the attention of the reader. 

We may commence with the astounding reason given by 
the late Father Faber, a man of considerable ‘talent, for the lack 
of true religion in his Church, a reason which w ould bring con- 
viction to the mind of any one who hesitated to believe in a 
“theological ” as well as a “moral” obliquity of the intellect. 
“ Devotion to Mary,” he says, ‘‘is not the characteristic of our 
religion which it ought to be. Hence it is that Jesus is not 
loved, that heretics are not converted, that the Church is not 
exalted; that souls which might be saints wither and dwindle; 
that its sacraments are not rightly frequented or souls enthusi- 
astically evangelized. Jesus is obscured because Mary is kept 
in the background. ” Now when we know that there is scarcely 
a Roman Catholic Book of Prayer to be found either at home or 
abroad in which this so-called “devotion to the blessed Vi irgin’ 
does not occupy a prominent part, we are lost in wonder how Father 
Faber should have imagined that anything could be wanting to 
complete the moral degradation of his church, to stamp as an 
indisputable truth the observation of an individual who is men- 
tioned by Dr. Pusey as one willing to appreciate what was good 
in the Roman Church,—that it comes as near to idolatry as can 
be supposed in a Church of which it is said, “ the idols He shall 
utterly abolish.” ‘TI have often,” says the author of Hirenicon, 
“had to try to remove the rooted conviction that Roman Catho- 
lics are idolaters.” And he may well have found the difficulty 
of removing such an impression. “Thousands of souls perish,” 
says Father Faber. Is it because they do not look to their 
Redeemer, the author and finisher of their faith? Quite the 
contrary. It is because they fail (as he supposes) in giving due 
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homage to her who, however exalted as a saint, was still only 
a “creature,” though the mother of Him to whom all power has 
been given both in heaven and on earth. These souls perish 
because Mary is withheld from them ;” which means, is not 
elevated to more than an equality with her divine Son, for this 
is what Father Faber must really have meant, and what the 
Church of Rome practically teaches, though she would as a 
matter of course deny the truth of the accusation. 

But in order (it may be presumed) to bring forward some 
Scriptural authority for such a perversion of the Christian faith, 
the Roman Church has adopted and sanctioned a reading of the 
promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head (Gen. iii. 15), which, if true, would be wonderfully adapted 
for her purpose. She shall bruise his head. Ipsa for ipse, an 
error which came into the Latin Vulgate, as Dr. Pusey remarks, 
about the time of St. Augustine.’ “ The frequent allusion to this 
Protevangelium,” as he remarks, in the letters of the bishops 
and in works of controversy, as though it attributed to the blessed 
Virgin directly and personally what God promised as to the 
Person of our Lord, shews how deeply this mistake of the Vul- 
gate has worked into the Marian system.” Thus this tremendous 
doctrinal error is made, according to the Authorized Version of 
the Roman Church, to rest upon the substitution of one vowel 
for another. On such slight support hangs the whole mass of 


corrupt doctrine which spreads its baleful influence everywhere. - 


It might have been reasonably imagined that a Church which, 
in its formularies at least, pays some deference to Holy Scrip- 
ture, would have been cautious ere she brought forward a text 
which is utterly indefensible on grammatical principles. Were 
the reading in the Vulgate the genuine one, the blessed Virgin 
would be well entitled to be called ‘‘The destroyer of heresies 
throughout the world.” This, as Dr. Pusey observes in a note 
(p. 124), “is her received title in the Roman Church, thus apply- 
ing to her present personal power what was originally said of 
the Incarnation, that 17, rightly believed, is the destruction of 
all heresies.” 

In the official replies of the bishops to Pius IX. we find this 
doctrine consistently developed, so that the mother of the 
Redeemer herself also bears a part in the work of redemption. 





+ The rendering of the Roman Church is untenable, because all the MSS., 
with “two” exceptions, read the, and not x7 she. And this must be correct, 
since the verb which follows is the third singular masculine in Kal with the 
suffix, and consequently requires the preceding pronoun to be masculine also, 
GN) FEI? NW, He shall bruise thee, the head. 
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These need not be multiplied because, as Dr. Pusey observes, 
“it is drawn out by Roman Catholic divines of every school. 
It occurs in & Lapide, a repertorium for sermons, as well as in 
the most Marian writers. Proceeding on that same ground 
of ‘‘the Scriptures adapted” to the blessed Virgin, Salzar 
writes :— 

«Tt was not fitting that Christ alone should give himself to the rege- 
neration; and so it was necessary that a woman, Mary, ‘like unto Him,’ 
should be given Him, that, with her and by her, all the regeneration and 
adoption of the sons of God should take place.” 


According to the Scriptures it was fitting that Christ alone 
should. give himself to the regeneration of man. Rome supplies 
a supplementary revelation, and teaches that Christ was not 
alone in effecting the salvation of the human race. The reasons 
for which the work of redemption was to be shared by the im- 
maculate Son of God with a creature, however holy, are thus set 
forth :— 


“The ways in which the blessed Virgin co- operated with Christ to 
the salvation of the world may be classed as ‘ three.’ 

“1. As far as she so sacrificed herself to God, for the salvation of the 
world by the wish and longing for death and the cross, that if it could be, 
she too, for the salvation of the universe, was willing to co-die (commori) 
with her Son, and to meet a like death with Him.” 


That the blessed Virgin could have entertained in her own 
mind such thoughts as are here attributed to her, is a conception 
utterly opposed to what the Scriptures tell us in the brief notices 
of her life there presented to us. The one great trait in her 
character was “humility,” and to imagine her entertaining such 
a daringly presumptuous wish, as that of dying upon the cross 
like her immaculate Son for man’s salvation, is to outrage Scrip- 
ture, and in fact to make another Gospel. 


“2. And chiefly, whereby the Virgin gave her help to Christ for the 
common salvation, in that she exhibiting a will altogether conformable 
and concordant with the will of Christ, gave her Son to “death for the com- 
mon salvation. And her zeal for the human race is not only seen therein, 
that it made her will conspire with the will of her Son, but also in that 
she excited and impelled Him to undergo death.” 


This second heading is an advance upon the first in utter 
absurdity. We know that the will of the Father and the 
Son must have been concordant, in order that He might give 
Himself to die for the common salvation; but here, with shock- 
ing profaneness, the Virgin mother is herself represented as 
giving her Immaculate Son to die for that purpose. Not only 
so, but that she excited and impelled Him to undergo death. 
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Certainly such language approaches as near to blasphemy as can 
well be imagined. 


“3. That she acted as Mediatrix with the Mediator. The work of 
our salvation was so wrought. The Virgin expressed to her Son the 
wishes and desires which she had conceived for the salvation of the human 
race; but the Son deferring to the mother received these, and again pre- 
sented to the Father the desire both of his mother and his own; but the 
Father granted what was wished first to the Son, then to the mother.” 


St. Paul asks, ‘‘ Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or 
who hath been his counsellor?” The modern Church of Rome 
would have told him. She announces the wish which the Virgin 
had conceived for the salvation of mankind! which is in fact 
neither more nor less than to declare her to be a fourth Person 
in the Blessed Trinity, since the plan of redemption was deter- 
mined in the heavenly councils ages before the birth of the 
Virgin, but which assumes that it was not so planned till the 
Redeemer was born! The right of private judgment may doubt- 
less have led to very absurd conclusions, but Rome may fairly 
lay claim to an “indisputable supremacy” in announcing the 
most astonishing heresies for the edification of the faithful. 

The whole of the above is a fitting commentary on the Latin 
“ Monstra te esse Matrem.” If our Lord of “absolute right” 
appertained to the Virgin Mother, so that she could voluntarily 
offer Him up for the sins of the world, of course there is no 
reason that she should forbear now from exercising her “ ma- 
ternal” authority in favour of all those who place themselves 
under her protection. There can be ao doubt that this distor- 
tion of doctrinal truth has been immeasurably brought out and 
increased by the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, which 
indeed may be denominated the “crown and sum” of heretical 
pravity. To the credit of the good sense of the majority of the 
bishops whom the Pope consulted, but whose advice he never 
meant to take, it is evident that they were fully alive to the 
consequences which might ensue at some future time if the 
enemies of the Church were furnished with such an additional 
proof of its downward tendency to error. But the Papal See 
had determined to make the decree, and it was issued accord- 
ingly. But what shall we say of the degradation of an episco- 
pacy which could act thus, who have endorsed to the full the 
language of Cardinal Patrizzi ;—“ The faithful, who shew them- 
selves such in word and act, recognize in the voice of the Church’s 
Visible Head the very word of God! That head has authority 
to address the whole Church, and he who listens not to him 
declares himself as no longer appertaining to the Church, as no 
longer making part of Christ’s flock, and accordingly as no longer 
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having @ right to the kingdom of heaven! On the supposition 
of the truth of this astonishing assumption, it might be fairly 
asked, Is there really an episcopacy proper in the Roman Church ? 
What are the bishops but vassals of the Pope, whose business it 
is to obey, not to reason or remonstrate with their infallible 
chief. With what might be termed a refined irony, he addresses 
each bishop as “‘ Venerable Brother,’ an utter misnomer, when 
we know that on this subject of the “ Immaculate Conception ” 
the Pope asked the opinion of each bishop individually; the 
bishops answered as sons who had but a delegated authority to an 
infallible head. In fact all primitive order was utterly set aside. 
Whatever the titular archbishop of Westminster may say as to 
the opinion of the Anglican Church on general councils given 
in the Twenty-first Article, he must be perfectly conscious that 
as far as Rome is concerned, general councils have “ come to an 
end.” The divine monarchy will take good care that henceforth 
there shall be no expression of opinion from the episcopacy 
“assembled in a body.” Like some temporal princes, the Pope 
finds it easier to govern without a parliament. 

But leaving the papal infallibility, we may return to the 
devotion to the blessed Virgin, the picture of which as presented 
to us in the Eirenicon is said by Dr. Molloy to be “ calculated 
to make a very false impression.” He has chosen, he says, among 
Catholics those who are most enthusiastic about the blessed 
Virgin ; some of them odscure, and all but unknown amongst 
us, and from these witnesses he picks out the strongest passages 
he can find. But who among these writers are not enthusiastic 
about the blessed Virgin; and if some of them are obscure, how 
is it that the Pope adopts the language of these obscure indivi- 
duals, when he speaks in the name of the whole Church! “ For ye 
know very well,” says Pius IX. in his allocution to the bishops, 
“that the whole of our confidence is placed in the most holy 
Virgin, since God has placed in Mary the fulness of all good, 
that accordingly we may know that if there is any hope in us, 
if any grace, if any salvation, it redounds to us from her, because 
such is His will who hath willed that we should have everything 
through Mary!” After this, these obscure individuals may con- 
sole themselves with the fact that their doctrinal opinions on 
this subject are proclaimed aloud to the world by their infallible 
head. 

But Dr. Molloy goes on to say, “The sense of a writer upon 
any subject in which his affections are deeply engaged is not to 
be judged by a few phrases often highly rhetorical, often highly 
figurative, picked out from the context, and set before the reader 
cold and dry.’’ Does he then wish his readers to understand 
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that his idea of the blessed Virgin does not represent so high a 
standard as that of his brethren, when he concludes his remarks 
on Dr. Newman’s reply to the Eirenicon in the following lan- 
guage :—‘ With true Christian chivalry he was the first to enter 
the lists in the cause of our Heavenly Queen, and with more than 
knightly skill and valour, but yet with more than knightly 
courtesy, has he done battle for her honour, and won the plaudits 
even of her enemies.” Are we to consider the epithet here 
applied to the mother of the Redeemer to be merely highly 
figurative and rhetorical? if not, how does he dispose of this 
figurative language which he elsewhere calls upon us to mistrust ? 
It must give pain to every reflecting mind that any so-called 
Christian Church should be open to the charge of a doctrinal 
error, which could induce one of its defenders to portray “ her 
the meek and holy, whom all generations should call blessed,” in 
the character of the Queen of Beauty at a medieval tournament ! 
It is a pity (slightly to alter his own expressions) that he did not 
stop to pick and choose his language with the cautious precision 
of a grammarian, ere he gave such unbridled, and what most 
persons not of his communion would consider, such unhallowed 
expression to the “depth” and “tenderness” of his devotion. 
But Dr. Molloy also asks, ‘Is it a fair allegation of Dr. 
Pusey that they (é. e., these expressions of doctrinal error), have 
the sanction and encouragement of the Catholic Church? Un- 
doubtedly they have ; for can we for a moment hesitate to believe 
but that what is not forbidden or in any way discouraged is really 
sanctioned and encouraged! The Church of Rome is never slow 
to denounce what she calls heresy ; and therefore it can be from 
“no reluctance,” to use the language of denunciation, that she 
forbears to avail herself of it. Yet let superstitions of the grossest 
kind be ever so rampant, they are either denied altogether, or 
explained away in a manner which betrays no slight amount of 
sophistry in the explainers. And to this the Roman Church is 
driven by her own principles. As Dr. Pusey truly says (p. 40), 
“The same body of saving truths which the Apostles first preached 
orally, they afterwards, under the inspiration of God the Holy 
Ghost, wrote in Holy Scriptures, God ordering in His providence 
that in the unsystematic teaching of Holy Scripture al/ should 
be embodied which is essential to establish the faith. This is 
said over and over again by the fathers.” But the Roman 
Church, which professes to lay such stress upon the “unanimous 
consent of the fathers,” on this point practically denies it alto- 
gether, because in fact she does “not need” it. ‘There is another 
grand principle, the mainspring of the whole system, the “Divine 
Voice of the Church,” which the titular archbishop of Westmin- 
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ster very justly says the English Church formally denies. If Rome 
held the really catholic principle, that in the teaching of Holy 
Scripture all is embodied which is essential to establish the faith, 
the Eirenicon might have been written and read with unmingled 
satisfaction. This of course she denies, as well as practically 
“ignoring” the necessity of any meeting of the pastors of the 
Church at all. These are both superfluities which may be dis- 
pensed with. ‘ Moreover,” says Dr. Molloy, “ Catholics maintain 
that not only are the pastors of the Church at all times preserved 
from error in what they teach, but the Universal Church itself, 
which is the ‘pillar and ground of the truth,’ is likewise pre- 
served from error in what it believes.” This pretended preser- 
vation of Rome from error, proclaimed by its “divine voice,” is 
in fact nothing but an unbridled license of propagating all man- 
ner of strange and erroneous doctrines and practices, without 
any possible let or hindrance. And of this licence we know 
that she takes full advantage to the scandal of all orthodox and 
reflecting Christians. “It follows therefore,” as he consistently 
says, that “whatever is universally taught or believed throughout 
the Catholic Church bears upon it the stamp of infallibility, even 
though it may not have been defined by any general council!” 
Infallibility, therefore, absolves itself from any obligation of ad- 
ducing the authority of Scripture to justify any doctrines or 
usages it may think fit either to introduce or sanction tacitly or 
openly. The divine Voice ignores the divine Word altogether. 
Nor does the Church require that its pastors should assemble 
“for the mere confirmation of the faith;’ the Pope is quite 
sufficient for that purpose, though he does pay his venerable 
“brethren” the compliment of “appearing” to ask their advice. 

“We have been told,” says Dr. Pusey, “that the devotion 
of the people to the blessed Virgin outruns the judgment of the 
priests; but if the whole weight of papal authority is added to 
the popular devotions, and the people are bidders on what is to 
them the highest authority to be still more devoted to the blessed 
Virgin as the mediatrix with the one Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus our adorable Lord, one sees not 
where there shal] be any pause or bound short of that bold con- 
ception, ‘that every prayer, both of individuals and of the 
Church should be addressed to St. Mary.’” Now who can doubt 
but that this is the exact process now going on everywhere, either 
“more” or “less openly,” in proportion as caution or boldness 
may be made use of or required. And to this consummation 
the doctrine of development, though at present kept somewhat 
in the background, will certainly contribute. Pius IX. gave 
permission throughout the Roman communion to substitute 
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special hours recently composed on the Immaculate Conception 
of the blessed Virgin for those in the common breviary, appa- 
rently in order to give an impulse to this devotion. Candour 
and Christian feeling require us to be extremely cautious in 
what we say of those who differ from us in religion, but even 
these are sorely put to the test when we reflect how much this 
permission actually borders upon the commencement of a total 
apostasy from the Christian faith ! 

If any doctrine could possibly have been framed calculated 
to terrify and make miserable the human race, that of purgatory 
has in this respect the pre-eminence. To suffer unknown 
agonies for an almost unlimited space of time (if departed spirits 
are “conscious” of the lapse of time like the living), the shorten- 
ing of which time, the Church teaches, depends upon the libera- 
lity of the faithful, is the strangest and most horrible plan ever 
conceived of bringing the supposed terrors of the unknown 
world to bear upon the feelings of humanity. And here again 
we find a part of that vast practical system, “ the guasi-authori- 
tative teaching which Rome is so justly accused of sanctioning. 
The Council of Trent states as a minimum, as to the doctrine of 
the western Church: “There is a Purgatory, and the souls de- 
tained there are helped by the prayers of the faithful and the 
acceptable sacrifice of the altar.” It is stated, moreover, that 
the Roman Church does not require “ any belief of the opinion 
that the souls there are punished by material fire.” But the 
“Catechism ” of the Council of Trent, out of which the parish 
priest is to “instruct his flock,” teaches that there is a purga- 
torial fire in which the souls of the pious are tormented for a 
certain time and expiated, in order that an entrance may be 
open to them into their eternal home, where nothing defiled can 
enter.” Here is a decided step from the minimum to the mazi- 
mum, to be attributed without doubt to that guasz-authoritative 
teaching which must have been long rife among the people ere it 
was embodied in the catechism itself. We well know that there is 
classical authority for this ‘“ pretended”’ purification to which tra- 
ditional Judaism lends its sanction.” Whatever benefit Rome may 
derive from such “aids to the faith,” we willingly concede to her. 





¢ When a man or woman dies, their children or adopted children, or those 
provided by the society, go night and day into the synagogue and say, Kodesh, 
2.é€., a prayer for eleven months, under the idea that every time a prayer is said 
for the departed soul, it rises one degree out of purgatory. The reader may 
seem surprised that the Jews should be so misled as to think that by the living 
saying prayers for the dead they would be of service to their souls; but the 
proofs which the Talmud, Mishna and Maimonides, supply us with, would fill 
volumes.— Ceremonies, Traditions, ete., of the Jews. By Hyam Isaacs, a con- 
verted Jew. 
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It may be perfectly true that, according to the heading of 
page 192 in the Eirenicon, the Roman and English Churches 
are agreed “as to the saved,” but they are assuredly not agreed 
as to the state of the departed before they finally attain salvation ; 
and the Twenty-second Article on purgatory is too clear and 
concise in its language to admit of any equivocation whatever. 
“It is a common saying,” as Dr. Pusey observes, “ that a num- 
ber of souls seem to be fit neither for heaven nor hell.” We 
all feel the force of this remark, though obliged to confess that 
God has not thought fit to reveal anything concerning the inter- 
mediate state which could enable us to form any opinion what- 
ever as to the nature of that state. But surely in no possible 
way does the doctrine of purgatory aid us in the attempts to 
resolve this difficulty. One of the great purposes of suffering, as 
sent by God, is to purify the soul so as to render it more acces- 
sible to the impressions of divine grace. But how, it may be 
safely asked, is a departed spirit susceptible of any “growth” in 
holiness when the term of probation is already past? Yet pur- 
gatory is exhibited in all its horrors.to the contemplation of the 
people, painted on the walls of the churches and other places, as 
at Naples, where may be seen naked figures with uplifted hands 
imploring the divine mercy, while the purgatorial flames are 
circulating and culminating around their heads. And what is 
to be the consolation of the sufferers? The moonlight of Mary’s 
throne, lighting up their land of pain! No wonder that Cardinal 
Wiseman, speaking of the poor of Italy who die in a penitent 
manner, was obliged to confess that they quitted the world with 
a “ -_ horror of purgatory !” 

ut while we may lament that a doctrine apparently derived 
from the “ Aineid of Virgil and the puerilities of the rabbis” 
should have been called into existence, we cannot but rejoice as 
Christians that on the approach of the last great enemy, the 
ritual of Rome ignores it altogether, and “‘vindicates the ways of 
God to man.” In her visitation office, the priest prays for the 
dying person: “ Preserve his soul in this the hour of his depar- 
ture. Open to him the gate of life, and cause him to rejoice 
with Thy saints in eternal glory. And Thou, most holy Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hast redeemed us by Thy most precious blood, 
have mercy upon the soul of this Thy servant, and be pleased to 
bring him into the green and pleasant places of paradise, that he 
may live with Thee in undivided love, who never can be separated 
from Thee and thine elect.”“ The moonlight of Mary’s throne 





# Salva animam ejus in hac hora exitfis sui. Aperi ei januam vite et fac 
eum gaudere cum Sanctis tuis in gloria eterna. Et tu piisime Domine J. C, qui 
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will then pale before the bright beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness ! 

Dr. Pusey, in his endeavour to find some resemblance be- 
tween the two Churches in reference to this doctrine, is desirous 
to shew that when the soul first beholds our divine Lord, and 
remembers all its ingratitude and baseness, it cannot but have 
intense pain,—pain so intense that one should think that in this 
life soul and body would be separated by its intensity. But Dr. 
Pusey surely must be aware that there is no warrant in Scripture 
for such an idea. Rather does it appertain to those who “ are 
lost,”’ in whom the remembrance of their ingratitude and neglect 
of God’s gracious offers “ while living,” will, perhaps, constitute 
in their “ disembodied ” state the “worm that dieth not,” and 
not surely to those who in any sense “depart in the Lord.” 
Equally unprofitable is it to inquire whether those with whom, 
after a long period of deadly sin, repentance has been but a 
superficial work, may not, after death, be in a “state of 
privation of the sight of God.” But whatever may be con- 
ceded to the region of imagination, it seems dangerous to allow 
it to enter into the domain of theology. And again snatching 
at any opinion which can by any possibility be made to harmo- 
nize with Rome, he tells his readers that if the Church of Rome 
were so minded, it might propose a doctrine which our Church 
in no way intends to contradict. “There is no ground,” 
he says, “for thinking that in rejecting the popular Romish 
doctrine of purgatory, the Church of England meant to reject 
all suffering after this life, since the day of judgment is in 
Holy Scripture so plainly spoken of as ‘a great and terrible 
day.” Truly on this point there is a decided consentaneity of 
opinion between the two Churches! Nor will the opinion of a 
purgatory be any bar, for Cardinal Wiseman (on the authority 
of an individual who affirmed the fact to Dr. Pusey), after 
taking a day to reflect, stated, “that the belief that there would 
be suffering in the day of judgment would ‘satisfy,’ which 
means, of course, would be “equivalent to” the doctrine of pur- 
gatory. This is gratifying; but yet, putting the Church out of 
the question, there is small hope that the Titular of West- 
minster would endorse the opinion of the Cardinal. 

With respect to Indulgences, the author of the Hirenicon 
admits, of course, that originally they were only abridgments 
of canonical penances; but, at the same time, wishes to shew 





redemisti nos pretiosissimo sanguine tuo, miserere anime hujus famuli tui et 
eam introducere digneris ad semper virentia et amzna loca Paradisi ut vivat Tibi 
amore indivisibili, qui a te, et ab electis tuis nunquam separari potest.— Ordo 
Commendationis Anime. 
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that, as portrayed by a writer named Amort, the author of a 
History of Indulgences, they differ from other prayers for the 
departed only in that they are more solemn deprecations in 
the name of the whole Church. But, in the first place, what- 
ever may have been the opinion of a few divines in the reign of 
Charles II., we have no warrant for saying that the Anglican 
Church admits the doctrine of prayers for the departed, and 
that, even if she did, there is not the remotest probability that 
Rome would reduce herself to such simplicity of doctrine. How 
would the faith of her people stand such a shock as would be 
occasioned by the withdrawal of so long cherished an inter- 
ference with the doings of the invisible world ? 

Though the subject has been already touched upon, it may 
not be out of place to say a few more words on the Papal 
infallibility, as represented in the pages of Dr. Molloy. After 
quoting passages from the Kirenicon, which however shew in 
the most unmistakeable manner that the Pope is considered to 
be unerring, he says: “It is not the way of the Catholi¢ 
Church to hold one doctrine, and to commend those works in 
which the opposite is maintained. Let Dr. Pusey, then, ‘ travel 
through’ the various schools of theology that are scattered at 
the present moment over the broad face of the earth, and we 
challenge him to produce satisfactory evidence that in any one 
of them such a doctrine of Papal infallibility is accepted as 
that which we have collected above from his volume.” 

This is a bold challenge; let us now see how it is sustained. 
We are first introduced to Father Perrone, “ who has grown old 
in teaching theology beneath the very shadow of St. Peter’s 
lofty dome.” We are sure, therefore, that his opinion must be 
orthodox ; and what is it? In his treatise De Locis Theologicis, 
says Dr. Molloy, he undertakes to explain and defend the 
common opinion of Catholics, that the Roman Pontiff is 
endowed by Christ our Lord with the prerogative of infalli- 
bility. This sounds rather suspicious, after the denial that in 
“any one” of the various schools of theology such a doctrine is 
to be found. But what follows shews plainly that Dr. Pusey’s 
travels “ would soon come to a termination.” He—#i.e., Father 
Perrone—says distinctly that the Pope is not regarded as in- 
fallible “‘ except when he publishes a dogmatic definition,” as it 
is said ex cathedrd, and a decree cannot be considered as pub- 
lished ea cathedrd unless, 1, it treats of some question which 
appertains to faith; and unless, 2, it be addressed to the 
universal Church. 

It seems strange that it should never have occurred to Dr. 
Molloy that when he wrote these words he was verifying the 

EE2 
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adage “Exrceptio probat regulam.” The original Latin to which 
he refers tells us: ‘The common opinion of Catholics is, that 
the Roman Pontiff has been invested by Christ our Lord with 
the prerogative of infallibility in such a way that he cannot err 
when, as supreme head of the Church, he proposes anything to 
all the faithful in Christ to be believed or held de fide.” Let 
it be observed that there is not the slightest allusion here to 
any Council, general or particular; the Papacy is a step far 
beyond that; for what would be the use of an ecclesiastical 
Parliament which might be mooting inconvenient questions to 
the disturbance of the minds of the faithful? But now come 
the exceptions: ‘ Wherefore neither personal acts, nor precepts, 
nor rescripts, nor opinions, which the Roman Pontiffs promul- 
gate at various times, nor decrees of discipline, nor many other 
things of the same kind, are to be ranked among the decrees of 
which we are treating.” This is satisfactory, because it proves 
pet the decrees of the Roman Chancery are not more infallible 

an those at Westminster; but, at the same time, it “ nega- 
tively ” intimates that the Pope is infallible when he proposes 
anything to be believed by all the faithful in Christ. 

It is to be hoped that the remarks in the preceding pages 
may have tended in some slight measure to shew the utter 
futility of attempting any compromise between the Churches of 
Rome and England; and whatever may be the opinion of 
“certain sympathisers” with the former who are to be found 
amongst us, we answer that it can receive little encouragement 
from any “honest” Anglican, who feels convinced that his 
Church represents primitive truth standing aloof from the 
“divine” Voice, which in reality and to a great extent 
“ nullifies ” the divine Word. For the author of the Eirenicon 
himself there is no one but must entertain respect. “ You 
know,” he says to his most intimate friend, “‘ how long it has 
been my wish to consecrate the evening of my life to the 
unfolding of some of the deep truths of God’s holy Word as 
God might enable me, by aid of those whom he has taught in 
times past.” May this aspiration, which has been “ partially ” 
but most ably fulfilled, now be carried out as he could wish, 
ae to his own satisfaction and to the profit of the Church at 
arge. 


H. P. 
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CANDLEMAS DAY: A MYSTERY. 


WE are not unaware that the “Mystery” which is here pre- 
sented to our readers has been edited more than once. It is 
contained in the first volume issued by the Abbotsford Club, en- 
titled Ancient Mysteries; from the Digby Manuscripis;’ but 
copies of that work are rare, and we have been unable to obtain 
a sight of one, nor have we been able to consult the original MS. 
We should have preferred giving a copy which should have been to 
our own knowledge an exact representation of the original; but 
we regret this the less as our object is not so much a philological 
one as it is to exhibit a specimen of the religious amusements 
which were in vogue before the Reformation. It must not be 
forgotten that amusement was not the sole aim of those who 
promoted the “Mysteries” and “Moralities” of days gone by. 
Instruction was a chief object: but whether much success was 
attained in this department may, we think, reasonably ba 
doubted. Still some good may have resulted from a practice 
which prevailed more or less in the Christian Church for the 
long period of twelve hundred years. In the fourth century 
Gregory of Nazianzum, bishop of Constantinople, recommended 
his people to represent some stories from the Bible; and, in 
furtherance of this, wrote for them a tragedy entitled the Pas- 
sion of Christ: his object was to drive from their stage the pro- 
fane plays of Sophocles and Euripides.° 

To trace these religious Mysteries from their rise to their 
fall is no part of our present plan, nor would such a work be 
altogether suitable to the pages of this Journal. We shall 
therefore only say a few words by way of introduction to the 
play we have selected, and leave it to the careful attention of 
our readers. It was written in 1512 by one Ihan Parfre, of 
whom nothing is recorded. It is probable that he wrote other 
Mysteries than the one under notice, judging from the prologue 
and epilogue of this. In the prologue he speaks of how in the 
same place “last yeer” a representation was made of “the shep- 
herds of Crist” and of the three kings that came to worship 
Jesus; and in the epilogue he promises for the following year 





« From The Origin of the English Drama. By Thomas Hawkins, M.A. 
Oxford, 1773. Mr. Hawkins died before the publication of his work. Jackson’s 
Oxford Journal, Oct. 31, 1772, contains the following obituary notice :—‘ Last 
week died, after a very short illness, at Littlemore, near this city, aged forty-four, 
the Rev. Thomas Hawkins, M.A., chaplain of New College, and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. At the former he is succeeded by Mr. Huntingford, master of the 
grammar school; at the latter by the Rev. William Walker, M.A.” 

> Mr. Hawkins’s reference for the play in the Bod. Lib. is Cod. MSS. Kenelmi 
Digby. 1734. 133. 

© Hawkins, iv. 
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“The Disputation of the Doctors.” It seems probable that his 
intention was to write a series of Mysteries representing the 
chief acts in the life of Christ. How far he succeeded we have 
no means of ascertaining, as “Candlemas Day” is the only one 
left to us. 

The reader will notice that very little art was exercised in 
the construction of the play. A little effort on the part of the 
author would have obviated the necessity for such a stage direc- 
tion as the following :—“ Here the knyghts and Watkyn walke 
abought the place tyll Mary and Joseph be conveid in to Egipt.” 
But then he could assume much on the want of discernment in 
his audience. We may also refer to the Hebrew soldiers swear- 
ing by Mahomet, who was not born till six hundred years after 
the occurrence here represented, and to the name of Herod’s 
messenger, Watkin. ‘This last character seems to have been 
introduced as the buffoon of the piece. Witness his request 

at Herod would knight him before he proceeded on his errand 
of blood, and the pitiful figure he cuts before the women armed 
with their distaffs. 

The play embraces two distinct subjects, and might con- 
veniently be divided into two parts. The first part, dealing 
only with the slaughter of the children of Bethlehem, ends with 
the sudden death of Herod, the second opening with the prayer 
of Simeon. Though the play was as applicable to Innocents’ 
Day as to Candlemas Day (the Feast of the Purification of the 
blessed Virgin Mary), we believe it was intended to be performed 
on the latter day only. The title alone might lead to this con- 
clusion, but the following lines seem to settle the point :— 


“This glorious maiden doughter unto Anna, 
In whos worship this fest we honour.” 


Of the poetical merits of the play not much need be said. 
Herod’s speeches, though delivered in a style somewhat inflated, 
are not without some merit. In them may be noticed a few 
attempts at that alliterative style which once had been thought 
so much of. Thus we have, to give only two instances :— 

“ Royally I reigne in welthe without woo.” 

And, 


“T chille and chevere for this orrible chaunce.” 

The nearest approach to poetry seems to be in the prayer of 
Simeon, which is couched in language of great force and beauty. 
The peculiarities of language which have struck us as being 
worthy of remark will be found noticed at the foot of the page. 
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‘Tae NAMES or THE PLEYERs. 


THE POETE. 


Kyng Herowp. Maria, 

1 Knyght. Anna, Prophetissa. 
2 Knyght. A Virgyn. 

3 Knyght. ANGELUS. 

4 Knyght. 1 Mulier. 

Warxin, Messanger. 2 Mulier. 

Symeoy, the Bysshop. 3 Mulier. 

JosEPH. 4 Mulier. 


Than Parfre ded write thys booke. 


Poeta.—This solemne fest to be had in remembraunce 

Of blissed seynt Anne, moder to our lady, 

Whos ryght discent was fro kyngs allyaunce, 

Of Davyd and Salamon witnesseth the story ; 

Hir blissid doughter, that callid is Mary, 

By Godds provision an husbond shuld have, 

Callid Joseph, of nature old and drye, 

And the moder unto Christ that all the world shall save: 

This glorious maiden doughter unto Anna, 

In whos worship this fest we honour, 

And by resemblaunce likenyd unto manna, 

Wiche is in tast coelestiall of savour, 

And of Jerico the sote rose floure, 

Gold Abryson? callid in picture, 

Chosyn for to bere mankynds savyour ; 

With a prerogative above eche creature. 

These grett thyngs remembred, after our entent 

Is for to worshyppe oure lady and seynt Anne: 

We be comen heder as servaunts diligent 

Oure processe to shewe you as we can; 

Wherfor of benevolence we pray every man, 

To have us excused, that we no better doo, 

An other time to emende it if we can, 

Be the grace of God, if our cunnyng be ther too. 

The last yeer we shewid you, and in this place, 

How the shepherds of Crist by the made letification, 

And thre kyngs that ycome fro the cuntrees be grace 

To worship Jesu with enteer devotion : 

And now we propose with hooll affection, 

To procede in oure matter as we can, 

And to shew you of our ladies purification, 

That she made in the temple, as the usage was than: 
4 “Gold Abryson.” Abryson, as an epithet of gold, is clearly the same as 
obrussum, which denotes the finest kind of gold. The word is variously written 
in Latin books, and hence for aurum obryzum, some would read obrussum, ete. 
Obrisa, obrusa, obrysa, and obryza, denote the test or assay of gold. 

The following passages in the Latin Vulgate may be referred to ‘ Laminas 
auri obrizi affixit” (2 Chron. iii. 5). “Non dabitur awrum obrizum” (Job xxviii. 
15. ‘Et obrizo dixi” (Job. xxxi. 24). “Homo mundo obrizo” (Isaiah xiii. 12). 
* Accincti auro obrizo” (Dan. x. 5). 
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And after that shall Herowd have tydyngs, 
How the thre kyngs be goon hoom another way, 
That were with Jesu, and made ther offryngs, 
And promysed kynge Herowde, without delay 
To come a geyn by him; this is no nay. 
And whan he wist that thei were goon, 
Like as a wodman he gan to fray, 
And commaunded his knyght forth to go a noon 
In to Israell, to serche every towne and cite 
For all the children that thei cowde ther fynde, 
Of ij yeers age and under, sparyng neither bonde nor free, 
But sle them all, either for foo or frende; 
Thus he commaunded in his furious mynde ; 
Thought that Jesu shuld have be oon, 
And yitt he failed of his froward mynde ; 
For by Gods providaunce our lady was in to Egypte gon. 
Frends, this processe we propose to pley as we can, 
Before you all here in your presens, 
To the honor of God, our lady, and seynt Anne; 
Beseechyng you to geve us peseable audiens. 
And, ye menstrallis* doth your diligens ; 
And, ye virgynes, shewe sume sport and plesure, 
These people to solas, and to do God reverens ; 
As ye be appoynted doth your besy cure. 
[ Et tripudient. 
Herodes.— Above all kynges under the clowdys cristall, 
Royally I reigne in welthe without woo, 
Of plesaunt prosperytie I lakke non at all; 
Fortune I fynde, that she is not my foo, 
I am kyng Herowd, I will it be knowen so, 
Most strong and myghty in feld for to fyght, 
And to venquyshe my enemyes that a geynst me do; 
I am most be dred with my bronde bryght. 
My grett goddes I gloryfye with gladnesse, 
And to honoure them I knele up on my knee; 
For thei have sett me in solas from all sadnesse, 
That no conqueroure nor knyght is compared to me; 
All the that rebelle a geyns me ther bane I will be, 
Or grudge a geyns my godds on hyll or hethe; 
All suche rebellers I shall make for to flee, 
And with hard punyshements putt them to dethe. 
What erthely wretches, what pompe and pride, 
Do a geyns my lawes or withstonde myne entent, 
Thei shall suffre woo and peyne thrugh bak and syde, 
With a very myschaunce ther fleshe shal be all to rent; 





¢ The plural of nouns is frequently formed in -is or -ys, after the Scotch use. 
Thus we find clowdys, armys (arms), stretis, etc. 
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And all my foes shall have suche commaundement 

That they shalbe glad to do my byddyn ay, 

Or ells thei shalbe in woo and myscheff permanent 

That thei shall fere me nyght and day. 

My messanger, at my commaundement come heder to me, 

And take hed what I shall to the say: 

I charge the, loke a bought thurgh my cuntre 

To aspye if ony rebell do a geynst our lay ¥ 

And if ony suche come in thy way, 

Brynge hem in to our hygh presens, 

And we shall se them correctid, or thei go hens. 
Watkyn, the Messanger.—My lord, your commaundement I have fulfilled 

Evyn to the uttermost of my pore power; 

And I wold shew you more, so ye wold be contentid, 

But I dare not, lest ye wold take it in anger: 

For if it liked you not, I am sure my deth were nere; 

And therfor, my lord, I wole hold my peas. 
Herod.—I warne the, thu traytor, that thu not seas 

To observe every thyng thu knowest a geyns our reverence. 
Messanger.—My lord, if ye have it in your remembraunce, 

Ther were iij straunger knyghts, but late in your presence, 

That went to Bedlem to offre with due observaunce, 

And promysed to come a geyn by you without variaunce ; 

But by ther bonys ten, thei be to you untrue, 

For homeward an other wey thei doo sue. 
Herod.—Now be my grett godds, that be so full of myght 

I will be a vengid upon Israell, if this tale be true. 
Messanger.—That it is, my lord, my trouth I you plight, 

For ye founde me never false syn ye me knewe. 
Herod.—I do perceyve, though I be here in my cheff cite, 

Callid Jerusalem, my riche royall town, 

T am falsly disceyved by straunge knyghts three : 

Therfor, my knyghts, I warne you, without delacion, 

That ye make serche thurgh? out all my region, 

Withoute ony tarieng my wille may be seen, 

And sle all tho children without excepcion 

Of to yeers of age, that within Israell bene: 

For within my self thus I have concluded, 

For to avoide a wey all interrupcion, 

Sythens thes thre knyghts have me thus falsly deluded, 

As in manner by froward collusion, 

And a geyn resorted hom in to ther region : 

But yitt, maugre ther herts, I shall avengid be: 

Bothe in Bedlem and my provynces everychone, 

Sle all the children to kepe my liberte. 








ft Lay, A. 8. law. Fr. loy. In Genesis and Exodus we read of “ the ieuwes 
lay” (1. 1201). 

s Thurgh is the Northumbrian form of through; West Sax. thurh; and is 
used throughout the play. 
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1 Miles.—My lord, ye may be sure that I shall not spare 
For to fulfille your noble commaundement, 
With sharpe sword to perse them all bare, 
In all cuntrees that be to you adjacent. 
2 Miles.—And for your sake to observe your commaundement. 
3 Miles.—Not on of them all our hands shall astert.” 
4 Miles.—For we wole cruelly execute your judgement 
With swerde and spere to perse them thurgh the hert. 


Herod.—I thanke you, my knyghts; but loke ye, make no tarieng, 


Go arme your self in stele shynyng bright ; 
And conceyve in your mynds, that I am your kyng, 
Gevyng you charge, that with all your myght 
Tn confirmacion of my tytell of ryght, 
That ye go and loke for myn advantage, 
And sle all the children that come in your sight 
Wiche ben within two years of age. 

Now be ware, that my byddyng ye truly obey, 
For non but I shall reigne with equyte ; 
Make all the children on your swords to dey, 
I charge you, spare not oon for mercy nor pyte. 
Am not I lord and kyng of the cuntre? 
The crowne of all Jerusalem longith to me of right; 
Who so ever sey nay of high or lowe degre, 
I charge you, sle all suche that come in your syght. 

1 Miles.—My lord, be ye sure, accordyng to your will, 
Like as ye charge us be streigt commaundement, 
All the children of Israell doubtles we shall kylle 
Within to yeers of age, this is our entent. 

2 Miles.—My lord of all Jurye, we hold you for chef regent, 
By titell of enheritaunce as your auncestors be forn ; 
He that seith the contrary, be Mahound, shalbe shent, 
And curse the tyme that ever was born. 

Herod.—I thanke you, my knyghts, with hooll affection, 
And whan ye come ageyn I shall you avaunce ; 
Therfor quyte you wele in feld and town, 

And of all the fondlyngs make a delyverance. 


[Here the Knyghts shall departe from Herowd to Israell ; 


Watkyn shall abyde, seyng thus to Herod : 
Watkin.—Now, my lord, I beseche you to here my dalyaunce, 
I wole aske you a bone, if I durst a right ; 
But I were loth ye shuld take ony displesaunce : 
Now, for Mahounds sake, make me a knyght. 
For oon thyng I promyse you, I will manly fight, 

And for to avenge your quarrell I dare undertake ; 
Though I sey my self, I am a man of myght, 
And dare live and deye in this quarrell for your sake; 


and 





* Astert. A. S. to escape. ‘The word is used by Lydgate, Gower, Chaucer, 


and in Piers Ploughman. 
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For whan I com amonge them, for fere thei shall quake ; 

And, though thei sharme‘ and erye, I care not a myght, 

But with my sharpe sworde ther ribbes I shall shake 

Evyn thurgh the guttes for anger and despight. 
Herowd.—Be thi trouthe, Watkyn, woldest thu be made a knyght ? 

Thu hast be my servaunt and messanger many a day, 

But thu were never provid in battaile nor in fight, 

And therfor to avaunce the so sodenly I ne may: 

But oon thyng to the I shall say, 

Be cause I fynde the true in thyn entent, 

Forth with my knyghts thu shalt take the way, 

And quyte the wele, and thu shall it not repent. 
Watkyn.—Now a largeys, my lord, I am ryght wele apaid, 

If I do not wele, ley my hed upon a stokke ; 

I shall go shew your knyghts how ye have seid, 

And arme my self manly and go forth on the flokke, 

And if I fynde a young child I shall choppe it on a blokke, 

Though the moder be angry the child shalbe slayn : 

But yitt I dredde no thyng more than a woman with a rokke,? 

For if I se ony suche, be my feith, I come a geyn. 
LHerowd.—W hat, shall a woman with a rokke drive thee away ? 

Fye on thee, traitor, now I tremble for tene,# 

I have trusted the long, and many a daye; 

A bold man and an hardy I went thu haddist ben. 
Watkyn.—So am I, my lord, and that shalbe seen, 

That I am a bold man and best dare a byde, 

And ther come an hundred women I wole not fleen, 

But fro morrowe tyll nyght with them I dare chide. 

And therfor, my lord, ye may trust unto me; 
‘For all the children of Israell your knyghts and I shall kylle, 

I wyll not spare on, butt dede thei shall be, 

If the fader and moder will lete me have my wille. 
Herowd.—Thu lurdeyn,' take hed what I sey the tyll, 

And high the to my knyghts as fast as thu can: 





‘ Sharm, shalm, or shawm, to scream shrilly, to shriek. A provincialism of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 

J This word rokke occurs several times. It is the Danish rok, O. N. rokkr, 
G. rocken, a distaff held in the hand from which the thread was spun by twirling 
aball below. See The Wright’s Chaste Wife, 1. 508. 

& Tene (A. 8.), anger:—“Felle temptande tene towched his hert.”—Allit. 
Poems, p. 46. 

' Lurdeyn, lourdin, lourdayne ; blunt, somewhat blockish ; a little clownish, 
lumpish, rude; smelling of the churle, or lobcock. Andrew Boorde, in his 
Breviary of Health, speaks of an ‘“‘euyll feuer, the which doth comber yonge 

ersons, named the feuer lurden.... There is nothing so good for the feuer 
urden us unguentum baculinum, that is to saye, Take a sticke or wan of a yeard 
of length and more, and let it be as great as a man’s fynger, and with it anoint 
the backe and shoulders well morning and evening, and doo this xxj dayes; and 
if this feuer will not be holpen in that time, let them beware of wagging in the 
galowes; and whiles they do take their medicine, put no lubberwort into their 
potage, and beware of knauering about their heart.”—See Prompt. Parv., s. v. 
Lurdeyne. 
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Say, I warne them in ony wyse ther blood that thei spille, 

A bought in every cuntre, and lette for no man. 
Watkyn.—Nay, nay, my lord, we wyll let for no man, 

Though ther come a thousand on a rought ; 

For your knyghts and I will kylle them all, if we can: 

But for the wyves that is all my dought, 

And if I se ony walkyng a bought, 

I will take good hede tyll the be goon, 

And assone as I aspye that she is oute, 

By my feith, into the hous I will go anon. 

And this I promyse you, that I shall never slepe, 

But evermore wayte to fynde the children alone ; 

And if the moder come in, under the bench I will crepe, 

And lye stille ther tyll she be goon, 

Than manly I shall come out and hir children sloon, 

And whan I have don I shall renne fast away : 

If she founde hir child dede, and toke me ther alone, 

Be my feith, I am sure we shuld make a fray. 
Herowd.—Nay, harlott,” abyde stylle with my knyghts I warne the, 

Tyll the children be slayn all the hooll rought ; 

And whan thu comyst home a gayn I shall avaunce the, 

If thu quyte thee like a man whill thu art ought, 

And if thu pley the coward, I put the owt of dought, 

Of me thu shalt neyther have se nor advauntage, 

Therfor I charge you the contre be well sought, 

And whan thu comyst home shalt have thi wage. 
Watkyn.—Yis, ser, be my trouthe, ye shall wele knowe 

Whill I am oute how I shall aquyte me, 

For I propose to spare neither high nor lowe, 

If ther be no man wole smyte me: 

The most I fere the wyves will bete me, 

Yitt shall I take good hert to me and loke wele abought. 

And loke that your knyghts be not ferre fro me, 

For if I be alone I may sone gete a flought. 
Herod.—I say, hye the hens, that thu were goon, 

And unto my knyghts loke ye take the way, 

And sey, I charge them that my commaundement be don 

Tn all hast possible without more delay ; 

And if ther be ony that will sey you nay, 

Redde him of his lyff out of hand anon; 





™ The word harlot originally had no relation to sex, but was applied to any 
low person. See Morte Arthure, 2446 :— 
“Salle never harlotte have happe, thorowe helpe of my lorde, 
To kylle a crownde kynge with krysome enoyntted.” 
Chaucer says of the Sompnour (C. T. 649), 
‘He was a gentil harlot and a kynde, 
A bettre felaw schulde men nowher fynde.” 
In the Coventry Mystery of the “* Woman taken in Adultery,” it is the young 
man who is caught with the woman, and not the woman herself, who is stigma- 
tized as a harlot. 
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And if thu quyte the weell unto my pay,” 

I shall make the a knyght aventryous whan thu comyst home. 
Watkyn.—Syr knyghts, I must go forth with you, 

Thus my lord commaunded me for to don; 

And if I quyte me weell whill I am amonge you, 

I shalbe made a knyght aventrys whan I come home: 

For oon thyng I promyse you, I will fight anon, 

If my hert faile not whan [ shalbe gynne ; 

The most I fere is to come amonge women, 

For thei fight like devells with ther rokke whan thei spynne. 
1 Miles.—Watkyn, I love thee, for thu art even a man; 

If thu quyte the weell in this grett viage, 

I shall speke to my lord for the that I can, 

That thu shalt no more be neither grome nor page. 
2 Miles.—I wyll speke for the that thu shall have better wage, 

If thu quyte the manly amonge the wyves ; 

For thei be as fers as a lyon in a cage, 

Whan thei are vroken’ ought to reve men of ther lives. 

[Here the Knyghts and Watkyn walke abought the place tyll 
Mary and Joseph be conveid in to Egipt. Dixit Angelus. 

Angelus.—O Joseph, ryse up, and loke thu tary nought ; 

Take Mary with the, and in to Egipt flee; 

For Jesu thy sone pursuyd is and sought 

By kyng Herowd, the wiche of grete inyquyte 

Commaunded hath thurgh Bedlem cite, 

In his cruell and furyous rage, 

To sle all the children that be in that cuntre, 

That may be founde within to yeers of age: 

Ther shall he shewe in that region 
Diverse myracles of his high regalye, 
In all ther temples the mawments? shall falle down, 





" Pay, satisfaction, pleasure :— 


“Gye entendyd alle that daye 
To serve that lady to hur paye.” 
(Quoted by Halliwell). 


° Vroken may be another form of Swedish wriéka, to cast out, etc., and may 
mean “ broken” out or “rushing” out. 

? Mawments. The name of Mahomet became, as in Old French, a term de- 
noting any idol; as also mahomerie, in low Lat. mahomeria, was used to signify 
the worship of any false deity. One of the charges brought against Boniface 
VII1., was that he “haunted maumetrie;” and R. Brunne, in his Manuel des 
Pecches, speaks of a ‘‘ prest of Sarasyne” who lived in “maumetry.” In a sati- 
rical proclamation, dated 1416, we read, ‘‘ And whi that I am stiward of helle. 
I lete you wite I have alle gouernaunce of wicked mawmentries and wicked spi- 
rites.” Chaucer, C. T., 4656, has “destruction of maumetry;” and in the Per- 
sones T’. asks, ‘‘What difference is ther betwixt an idolater and an avaricious 
man, but that an idolater peradventure ne hath not but one maumet or two, and 
the avaricious man hath many” (vy. 3, p. 257, ed. 1860). Hall calls Perkin War- 
beck the Duchess of Burgundy’s ‘‘ newly-invented mawmet,” and speaks of him 
as the “ feyned duke, but a peinted image.” And Fabyan says that the men of 
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To shew a tokyn towards the partie, 

This child hath lordship, as prophets do speake, 

And at his comyng thurgh his myghty hond 

In despight of all idolatrye, 

Every oon shall falle whan he comyth in to the lond. 
Joseph.—O good lord, of thi gracious ordenaunce, 

Like as thu list for our journey provide, 

In this viage with humble attendaunce 

As God disposeth and list to be our gyde, 

Therfor upon them bothe mekely I shall abide, 

Praying to that Lord to thynk upon us three, 

Us to preserve wheder we go or ryde 

Towards Egipte from all advercitie. 
Mary.—Now, husband, in all hart I pray you, go we hens, 

For dredd of Herowd that cruell knyght : 

Gentyll spouse, now do your diligens, 

And bryng your asse, I pray you, a non right, 

And from hens let us passe with all our myght. 

Thankyng that Lord so for us doth provide, 

That we may go from Herowd that cursed wyght, 

Wiche will us devour if that we abide. 
Joseph.—Mary, you to do pleasaunce without ony lett 

I shall brynge forth your asse without more delay ; 

Fulsone, Mary, theron ye shalbe sett, 

And this litell child that in your wombe lay, 

Take hym in your armys, Mary, I you pray, 

And of your swete mylke let him sowke inowe, 

Mawger Herowd and his grett fray : 

And as your spouse, Mary, I shall go with you. 

This ferdell of gere I ley upon my bakke : 

Now I am redy to go from this cuntre, 
All my smale instruments is putt in my pakke. 
[ Et exeunt. 
Now go we hens, Mary, it will no better be, 
For drede of Herowd, a paas I wyll high me. 
Lo, now is our geer trussid both more and lesse : 
Mary, for to plese you with all humylite 
I shall go be fore, and lede forth your asse. 

[Here Mary and Joseph shall go out of the place, and the godids 
shall fall: and than shall come in the women of Israel with 
young children in ther armys, and than the knyghts shall go to 
them, saying as foluyth: 





Rouen “made theym a mamet fatte and vnweldy.” See Promp. Parv.—Maw- 
ment. Shakspeare’s use of the word may also be noticed :— 
“A wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet.”—Rom. and Jul., iii., 5. 
Herbert Coleridge, Gloss. Index, says, ‘‘ Probably the word [mawmet] origin- 
ally meant a scarecrow, a bundle of clouts or rags, from the verb ‘maim.’ ” 
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1 Miles.—Herke, ye wyffys, we be come your houshold to visite ; 
Though ye be never so wroth nor wood, 
With sharpe swerds that redely will byte, 
All your children within to yeers age in our cruell mood 
Thurghe out all Bethleem to kylle and shed ther young blood, 
As we be bound be the commaundement of the kyng: 
Who that seith nay, we shall make a flood 
To renne in the stretis by ther blood shedyng. 
2 Miles.—Therfor unto us ye make a delyveraunce 
Of your young children, and that a none, 
Or ells, be Mahounde, we shall geve a myschaunce, 
Our sharpe swerds thurgh your bodies shall goon. 
Watkyn.—Therfor be ware, for we will not leve oon 
In all this cuntre that shall us escape, 
I shall rather flee them everychoon, 
And make them to lye and mowe? like an ape. 
1 Mulier.—F ye on you, traitors of cruell tormentrye, 
Wiche with your swerds of mortall violens,— 
2 Mulier.—Our young children, that can no socoure but erie, 
Wyll slee and devoure in ther innocens. 
3 Mulier.—Ye false traitors unto God, ye do grett offens, 
To sle and morder young children that in the cradell slumber. 
4 Mulier—But we women shall make a geyns you resistens 
After our power, your malice to encomber. 
Watkyn.—Peas, you folyshe quenys, wha shuld you defende 
Ageyns us armyd men in this apparaile? 
We be bold men, and the kyng us ded sende 
Hedyr in to this cuntre to hold with you battaile. 
1 Mulier.—F ye upon the coward, of the I will not faile 
To dubbe the knyght with my rokke rounde ; 
Women be ferse when thei list to assaile, 
Suche proude boyes to caste to the grounde. 
2 Mulier—Avaunt, ye skowtys, I defye you everychone, 
For I wole bete you all my self alone. 
[ Watkyn hic oceidet per se. 
1 Mulier.—Alas, alasse, good cossynnes, this is a sorowfull peyn, 
To se our dere children that be so yong 
With these caytyves thus sodeynly to be slayn: 
A vengeaunce I aske on them all for this grett wrong. 
2 Mulier.—And avery myscheff mut come them a monge, 
Wherso ever thei be come or goon ; 
For thei have killed my yong sone John. 
3 Mulier.—Gossippis, a shamefull deth I aske upon Herowde our kyng, 
That thus rygorously our children hath slayn. 
4 Mulier.—I pray God bryng hym to an ille endyng, 
And in helle pytte to dwelle ever in peyn. 





4 Mowe, to grin, make grimaces. 
“ Like apes that mow and 
Chatter at me.”— Tempest, ii., 2. 
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Watkyn.— What, ye harlotts? I have aspied certeyn, 
That ye be tratorys to my lord the kyng, 
And therfor I am sure, ye shall have an ille endyng. 
1 Mulier.—If ye abide, Watkyn, you and I shall game 
With my distaff that is so rounde. 
2 Mulier.—And if I seas thanne have I shame, 
Tyll thu be fellid down to the grounde. 
3 Mulier.—And I may gete the within my bounde, 
With this staffe I shall make thee lame. 
Watkyn.—Yee, I come no more ther, be seynt Mahound ; 
For if I do, methynketh I shall be made tame. 
1 Mulier.—Abyde, Watkyn, I shall make the a knyght. 
Watkyn.—Thu make me a knyght? that were on the newe; 
But for shame, my trouthe [ you plight, 
I shud bete you bak and sidegtyll it were blewe; 
But, be my God Mahounde, that is so true, 
My hert be gynne to fayle, and waxeth feynt, 
Or ells, be Mahounds blood, ye shuld it rue, 
But ye shall lose your goods as traitors atteynt. 
1 Mulier.—What, thu jabell, canst not have do? 
Thu and thi cumpany shall not depart, 
Tyll of our distavys ye have take part.— 
Therfor ley on, gossippes, with a mery hart, 
And lett them not from us goo. 
[Here thei shall bete Watkyn; and the Knyghts shall come to 
rescue hym, and than thei go to Herowds hous sayng— 
1 Miles.—Honorable prynce of grett apparayle, 
Thurgh Jerusalem and Jude, your wyll we have wrought, 
Full suerly harneysed in arms of plate and maile, 
The children of Israell unto deth we have brought. 
2 Miles.—Syr, to werke your commaundement we lettid nought, 
In the strets of the children to make a flood ; 
We sparid neither for care nor thought, 
Thurgh Bethlem to shedde all the young blood. 
Watkyn.—In feyth, my lord, all the children be dede, 
And all the men out of the cuntre be goon; 
Ther be but women, and thei crie in every stede, 
A vengeaunce take kyng Herode, for he hath our children slean ! 
And bidde, a mischeff take him both evyn and morn ! 
For kylling of ther children on you thei crie oute ; 
And thus goth your name all the cuntre abought. 
Herodes.—Oute, I am madde, my wyttes be nei goon, 
I am wo for the workyng of this werke wylde ; 
For as wele I have slayn my frends as my foon, 
Wherfor I fere, deth hath me begyled; 
Notwithstondyng syn thei be all defyled, 
And on the young blood of Bethlem wrought wo and wrake, 
Yitt I am in no certeyn of that yong child : 
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Now for woo myn herte gynneth to quake. 
Alas, I am so sorowful and sett in of sadnes, 
I chille and chevere for this orrible chaunce ; 
I commaunde you all, as ye wole stond in my grace, 
Aft this yong kyng to mak good enqueraunce, 
And he that bryngeth me tydyngs I shall hym avaunce, 
Now unto my chamber I purpose me this tyde, 
And I charge you, to my precept geve attendaunce, 
In ony place wher ye goo or ryde. 
What, out, out allas! I wene I shall dey this day; 
My hert tremblith and quakith for feer, 
My robys I rende a to; for I am in a fray, 
That my hert will brest asunder evyn heer.— 
My lord Mahound, I pray the with hert enteer, 
Take my soule in to thy holy hande; 
For I fele by my hert, I shall dey evyn heer, 
For my leggs falter, I may no lenger stande.” 
[ Here dieth Herowde, and Symeon shall sey as foluyth: 
Symeon.—Now, God, that art both lok and keye 
Of all goodnesse and goostly governaunce, 
So geve us grace thi lawys to obeye, 
That we unto the do no displeasaunce ; 
Lett thi grace of mercifull haboundaunce 
Upon me shyne, that callid am Symeon, 
So that I may without any variaunce 
Teche thi people thi lawis everychon : 
From the sterrid hevyn, lord, thu list come down 
In to the closett of a pure virgyn, 
Our kynde to take for mannys salvation, 
Thi grett mercy thu lowe lyst enclyne, 
Lyke as prophetys by grace that is divyne 
Have prophecied of the, sythe longe afforn ; 
It is fulfilled, I knowe be ther doctryne, 
And of a chast maide, I wote wele, thu art born. 
Now, good Lord, hertly I the pray, 
Here my requeste, grounded upon right: 
Most blissed Lord, lett me never dey 
Tyll that I of the may have a sight; 
Thu art so glorious, so blissed, and so bright, 
That thi presence to me shuld be gret solas : 
I shall not reste, but pray bothe day and nyght 
Tyll I may behold, O Lord, thi swete face. 





’ The first part of the play, (‘‘the killing of the children of Israel,’”’) properly 
ends here. It must cause some surprise in the mind of the reader when he 
notices the open manner in which Herod, a Jew, is made to pray to his “lord 
Mahound” to take his soul into his hands. It should be remembered that a Jew 
was considered no better than a heathen, and was generally classed with them. 
The third collect for Good Friday will immediately present itself to the mind :— 
“‘ Have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, heretics and infidels.” 
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[ Here shall our Lady come forth holdyng Jesu in hir armys, and 
sey this lainguage foluyng to Joseph. 

Maria.—Joseph, my spouse, tyme it is, we goo 

Unto the temple to make an offrynge 

Of our swete sone; the law commandith so, 

And ij yonge dowys with us for to bryng 

In to a prests hands, without tarieng, 

I shall presente for an observaunce, 

Our babe so blissed wiche is but yonge 

With me to go, I pray you, make purviaunce. 
Joseph.—Most blissed spouse, me list not to feyne, 

Fayn wold I plese you with hooll affeccion ; 

Behold now, wyff, here are dowys tweyne, 

Of wiche ye shull make an oblacion, 

With our child of full grett devocion : 

Goth forth a forn, hertly I you pray, 

And I shall folue, void of presumpcion, 

With true entent as an old man may. 


[Here Maria and Joseph go towards the temple with Jesu and ij 
dowes, and our lady seith unto Symeon : 
Maria.—Heyll, holy Symeon, full of grett vertu; 
To make an offryng I gan my self perveye 
Of my sovereyne sone that callid is Jesu, 
With ij yonge dowes, the lawe to obeye, 
Toward this temple, grace list me conveye, 
Of Godds sone to make a presentacion ; 
Wherfore, Symeon, hertly I you pray, 
In to your hands take myn oblacion. 

[ Here shall Symeon receyve of Maria, Jesu, and ij dowis, and 
holde Jesu in his armys expownyng Nunc dimittis, etc., seyng 
thus : 

Symeon.—W elcome, lord, excellent of power ; 
And welcome, Maria, with your sone sovereyne : 
Your oblacion of hooll herte and enteer 
I receyve, with these dowys tweyne: 
Welcome, babe; for joye what may I seyn? 
Atwen myn armys now shall I thee embrace : 
My prayer, Lord, was not made in veyn, 
For now I se thy celestial face. 
[ Here declare Nune dimittis. 

O blissed Lord, aft thi language, 

In parfight peas now lett thy servaunt reste ; 
For why, myn eyen have seyn thi visage, 

And eke thyn helthe thurgh my meke request : 
Of the derk dungeon let the gats brest 

Sefore the face of thyn people alle; 
Thu hast brought triacle and bawme of the best 
With sovereyne suger geyn all bitter galle : 
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I mene thi self, Lord, gracious and benigne, . 
That woldest come down from thyn high glorye 
Poyson to repelle, thi merey doth now shyne 
To chainge thyngs that are transitory, 
Thu art the light and the hevynly skye 
To the relevyng of folk most cruell, 
Thu hast brought gladnesse to our oratorye, 
And enlumyned thy people of Israell. 


[ Here shall Anna prophetissa sey thus to Virgynes : 
Anna Prophetissa.—Ye pure virgynes, in that ye may or can, 
With tapers of wex loke ye come forth here, 
And worship this child very God and man, 
Offrid in this temple be his moder dere. 
[ Here virgynes as many as a man wyll shall holde tapers in ther 
hands ; and the first seyth: 
1 Virgo.—As ye commaunde we shall do our dever 
That lorde to plese echon for our partye, 
He makyth for us so comfortable chere 
That we must nede your babe magnifie. 
Symeon.—Now, Mary, I shall tell you how I am purposed ; 
To worship your lord I wil go percession, 
For I see Anna with virgynes disposed 
Mekly as now to your sonys laudacion. 
Maria.—Blissed Symeon, with hertly affection 
As ye have seyd I concent therto. 
Joseph.—In worship of our child with grett devossion 
Abought the tempill in order let us go. 
Symeon.—Ye virgynes alle, with feythfull entent 
Dispose your silf a songe for to synge, 
To worship this childe that is here present, 
Whiche to mankende gladnes list bryng, 
In tokyn our herts, wiche joye doth spryng, 
Betwyn myn armys this babe shalbe born, 
Now, ye virgynis, to this Lord praysing, 
Syngyth Nune dimittis of whiche I spak afforn. 
[Here shal Symeon bere Jesu in his armys goyng a percession 
rounde aboute the tempill, and al this wyle Virgynis singe 
Nune dimittis ; and whan that is don Symeon seyth : 
Symeon.—O Jesu, chef cause of our welfare, 
In yone tapirs ther be thyngs iij, 
Wax week and lyght, whiche I shall declare 
To the apporprid by moralite : 
Lorde, wax betokyneth thyn humanyte, 
And week betokyneth thy soule most swete, 
Yone lyght I lyken to the godhede of the, 
Brighter than Phebus for al his servent hete, 
Pes and mercy han set in the here swete 
To slake the sharpnes, O Lorde, of rigour, 
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Very God and man grace togedir mete, 

In the tabirnacle of thy modrys bower : 

Now shalt thu exile wo and al langour, 

And of mankende tappese infernall stryf, 
Record of prophets thou shalt be redemptour, 
And singuler repast of everlastyng lyf, 

My sprete joyeth thu art so amyable, 

I am not wery to loke on thi face, 

Our trowe entent let it be acceptable, 

To the honour of the shewys in this place ; 
For thy friends a dwellyng thu shalt purchase, 
Brighter than berall outher clere crystall, 
Thee to worship as chef welle of grace : 

On both my knees now down knele I shall. 

Maria.—Now, Symeon, take me my childe that is so bright, 
Chef lodesterre of my felicyte ; 

And all that longyth to the lawe of right 
I shall obeye, as it lyth in me. 

Symeon.—This, Lord, I take you knelyng on my kne, 
Whiche shall to blisse folk ageyn restore, 
And so be callid sonne of tranquylyte, 

To geve them drynke that hem thyrstyd fore. 
[ Here she receyveth hir sone thus seyng : 

Maria.—Now is myn offrynge to an ende conveyed ; 

Wherfore, Symeon, hens I wolde bende. 

Symeon.—The lawes, Mary, fulwell ye han obbeyed 
In this tempill with hert and mende. 

Now ferwell, Lord, comfort to all mankende : 
Ferwell, Maria, and Joseph on you waytyng. 

Joseph.—Celestiall socour our sone mot you sende, 

And for his high mercy geve you his blissyng. 


[Here Maria and Joseph goyng from the tempill seyng : 

Maria.—Husbond, I thank you of your gentilnes, 

That thu han shewed onto me this day, 

With our child most gracious of godenes : 

Let us go hens, hertly I you pray. 
Joseph.—Go forthe afforn, my owne wyf, I sey, 

And I shall come aftir stil upon this ground, 

Ye shal me fynde plesant at every assaye ; 

To cherysshe you, wyf, gretly am I bonde. 
Symeon.—Nowe may I be glad in myn inwarde mynde ; 

For I have seyn Jesu with my bodely eye, 

Wiche on a cross shall bey al menkende, 

Slayn by Jews at the mount of Calvery, 

And throw evyns grace here I will provysye 

Of blissid Mary, how she shall suffre peyn, 

Whan hir swete sone shall on a rood deye ; 

A sharpe swarde of sorrow shall cleve hir hert atweyn. 
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Anna prophetissa, hertly I prey you nowe, 

Doth your devir and your diligent labour, 

And take these virgynis everychon with you, 

And teche hem to plese God of most honour. 
Anna Prophetissa.—Lyke as ye say, I will do this hour: 

Ye chaste virgynis, with all humilitie 

Worshipe we Jesu that shalbe our savyour ; 

Alle at ones come on, and folowe me. 

Anna Prophetissa.—Et tripudient. 

Shewe ye sume plesur as ye can, 

In the worship of Jesu, our Lady, and seynt Anne. 
Poeta.—Honourable soverignes, thus we conclude 

Our matter, that we have shewid here in your presens : 

And though our eloquens be but rude, 

We beseeche you all of your paciens, 

To pardon us of our offens ; 

For aft the sympyll cunnyng that we can, 

This matter we have shewid to your audiens, 

In the worship of our Lady and hir moder seynt Anne. 

Nowe of this pore processe we make an ende, 

Thankyng you all of your good attendaunce ; 

And the next yeer, as we be perposid in our mynde, 

The disputacion of the doctors to shew in your presens. 

Wherfor now, ye vyrgynes, or we go hens, 

With all your cumpany you goodly avaunce : 

Also ye menstralles doth your diligens, 

A fore our depertyng geve us a daunce. 








State of Syria.—The following item, which we copy from the Levant Herald, 
shews that Palestine is now in a more settled state than it has been for ages, 
and that the time for carrying out the suggestions made in Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s report is very auspicious :—‘ The number of Russian pilgrims this season 
has augmented to about four thousand. The Jewish colony is increasing in the 
Holy Land. The projected carriageable road from Jaffa, for which the firman 
has been issued, has not yet been commenced, and is anxiously waited for. 
Travelling in Palestine has become unprecedentedly secure. At Damascus, 
however, we hear of murder after murder within the walls of the city, perpe- 
trated by Moslems upon their fellow-citizens and co-religionists, while under the 
influence of intoxication. No less than seven such murders are said to have 
taken place lately, and the authorities begin to see the need of resorting to 
capital punishment to stop their recurrence, if possible.” And again—‘* The 
anticipations of a good grain harvest throughout Syria have been confirmed, 
especially in the Hauran and in the South; so much so, that it is expected this 
country can afford to export much modre than the necessary amount of imports 
during the past year. The ravages of the locusts had been chiefly confined to 
the olive-trees and vineyards in the south of Palestine. The telegraph from 
France announces the glad news of prospects of peace. An amelioration in the 
prices of silk is hoped for, which will enable the people to sell at remunerative 
rates. Trade and commercial transactions generally have been held long enough 
in a state of stagnation, owing to the want of produce during last year, which 
has been felt the more keenly on account of the financial crisis in Europe this 
spring.” 
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TWO EPISTLES OF MAR JACOB, BISHOP OF EDESSA. 


Tue two epistles, of which I now present the Syriac text to 
the readers of The Journal of Sacred Literature, are taken from 
one of the manuscripts bound up in the volume Add. 12,172, 
and numbered fol. 79—134. 

This manuscript is written in an elegant, cursive character, 
probably of the ninth, certainly not later than the tenth century. 
It contains seventeen letters of Jacob of Edessa, addressed, with 
a single exception, to a presbyter named John, a stylite, who 


resided at a place called 5A, or, as it is elsewhere spelled, 


23/4.\. The last of these is imperfect, having been left 
unfinished by the scribe. 

These letters are, to my mind, very interesting, for several 
reasons. They give us an idea of the literary activity of the 
Syrian Christians in the seventh and preceding centuries; they 
show us what was the character of the scriptural exegesis of 
those times; and, with regard to the person of Jacob himself, 
they present him to us as a man of marvellous learning for his 
age ;—an dav)p tpiyAwttos, who was equally conversant with 
Syriac, Greek, and Hebrew; equally at home in his native lite- 
rature, in the Septuagint, and in the traditions of the Jews. I 
hope, therefore, that this specimen of his correspondence may 
have special attractions, not only for Christian students of the 
Bible, but also for Jewish scholars, like my friend Dr. Geiger. 

I regret that circumstances prevent me from giving a com- 
plete translation of these two epistles, and that I am obliged to 
content myself with briefly indicating the contents of each. 

The thirteenth letter, which I have placed first, because of 
its greater length, contains replies to no less than eighteen 
questions of John the stylite. 

1. The reason of the Divine utterance in Genesis, chap. xv., 
verse 13. Here Jacob introduces several Jewish legends regard- 
ing the first calling of Abraham, his burning the temple of 
Kainan, etc. 

2. Whether it is true, as they say, that there was no writing 
nor letters before the time of Moses? Jacob replies that this 


was affirmed by Athanasius in one of his Festal Letters (po 


mlor.holio] ode <9), in order to rid the church of apo- 


cryphal books (Lam) 15/9), even though that of Enoch had 
to be sacrificed with them; but that he himself is of a different 





asvesana 
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opinion. He considers the genuineness of the book of Enoch 
to be proved by its being cited by the apostle Jude in his epistle ; 
and says that there was a Jewish tradition to the effect that 
Amram taught Moses the Hebrew as well as the Egyptian 
letters in Pharaoh’s palace. 

3. Who was the Ethiopian woman mentioned in Numbers, 
chap. xii., verse 1? Not Zipporah, but the daughter of an 
Ethiopian king, whose city Moses had besieged and captured, 
when he was in Pharaoh’s service, as is narrated in Egyptian 
history. 

4. What was the pride of Satan, on account of which he 
fell? What was his envy? And if the time be known when 
he suffered thus? 

5. How we should understand Job, chap. ii., verse 6? And 
whether Moses wrote the book of Job? Jacob answers the 
latter part of this question in the affirmative. 


6. What are the Béhéméth (Lasoo1n, NV), the bird 


called one 1219 (Job, chap. xxxix., verse 13), and the 
Leviathan (sad). Béhémdth, says Mar Jacob, means in 


Hebrew animals, |Loss; a». 1219 is equivalent to 
Jdnsuwos {dv;2, beautiful bird ; and Leviathan is pour, ire., 
lo3 Las, great snake. The béhémath are locusts, \Sa0 ;* 
Leviathan is xijros, and applicable metaphorically to Satan; and 
the one 1219 is an Indian bird, also called tLe Ds, 


or elephant-bird, because it carries off and devours young 
elephants. 

7. Who was Zacharias, mentioned in St. Matthew, chap. 
Xxili., verse 835; St. Luke, chap. xi., verse 51? and why he was 
put to death? According to Mar Jacob, he was the father of 
St. John the Baptist. 

8. Whether the son of the widow of Zarephath (1 Kings, 
chap. xvii., verse 17—24) was Jonah the prophet? Whether 
Tiglath-pileser, king of the Assyrians, was king of Nineveh in 
the time of Jonah? And which is the correct reading in Jonah, 
chap. iii., verse 4, forty days or three days? The first part of 
this question Jacob answers in the negative, as the only authority 
for the statement is “the Lives of the Prophets,” wrongly 
ascribed to Epiphanius. The second point he leaves undecided, 
though he thinks it probable that Tiglath-pileser was the king. 





« The passage cited by Jacob (Job, chap. xl., verse 15—24) is no doubt taken 
from his own revised version of the Old Testament. 
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As to the third, he prefers the reading of the LXX., éru rpeis 
Hepat. 

9. Of the “wild gourds” mentioned in 2 Kings, chap. iv., 
verse 39. 

10. Obadiah the prophet was probably the third captain of 
fifty in 2 Kings, chap. i., verse 13, and the husband of the widow 
mentioned in 2 Kings, chap. iv., verse 1. 

11. The articles carried away from the temple by the Baby- 
lonians were those made by Solomon. The ark, altar, golden 
table, etc., made by Moses, which had been carefully stored up 
since the time of Solomon, were conveyed away secretly by 
Jeremiah, and deposited in the cave on Mount Nebo, where 
Moses was buried, the site of which is now unknown. This is 


what is meant in the Epistle of Baruch by the words a.ao 


Lau Lilo <0 «| (compare De Lagarde’s Libri vet. Test. 
Apocryphi, p. 89, line 17.) 

12. Of the rock that emitted water Jacob declines to speak, 
but answers John’s question regarding Zeruiah, the mother of 
Joab, Abishai and Asahel, and Abigail, the mother of Amasa, 
the son of Jether. 

13. The Psalms were not all written by David. Some were 
composed by the sons of Korah, viz., Asaph, Ethan and Heman ; 
others by Moses, Jeremiah, Solomon, Jeduthun, etc. 


14. Whether the Jews were called Hebrews, bras, from 
Eber? and whether Hebrew is the primeval tongue? Jacob 
answers both questions in the affirmative. He rejects the deri- 


vation of “VAY from WIT VAY (meparys). As regards the 
antiquity of Hebrew, in comparison with Syriac or Aramaic, he 


quotes Clement, the disciple of St. Peter, and Eusebius of Emesa ; 
but his chief argument is drawn from Genesis, chap. ii., verse 23 


(WS, TWN, correctly transcribed an], Le}, as compared with 

15. Regarding 1 Kings, chap. iv., verses 32, 33. 

16. On the Song of Songs, chap. iii., verses 7, 8. Here 
Jacob cites Gregory Nyssen. 

17. On 1 Samuel, chap. xvii., verse 55. 

18. On Genesis, chap. xviii., verse 32. Lot had only two 
daughters and two sons-in-law, and no one else akin to him in 
Sodom, except his wife. 

The twelfth letter is much shorter than the thirteenth. In 
jt Mar Jacob explains some passages in the second madrasha of 
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Mar Ephraim against false doctrines (see Ephraemi Opera, t. ii., 
p. 440), giving an account :— 
1. Of the woman who was at the head of the sect of the 


Shabbéthayé (Ldn, arrhatoleo, YaSParvavoi). 

2. Of Kuk, from whom the sect of the Kukayé got their 
name. 

3. Of Palut, who is also mentioned by Ephraim. He was 
not a heresiarch nor a heretic, but one of the bishops of Edessa. 

I have only to add, in conclusion, that I have reproduced 
the text of the manuscript, with all its diacritical points and 
marks of punctuation, as accurately as the type at my disposal 
would allow. 


W. Wricat. 


London, 26th Nov., 1866. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.] 





SYRIAC MANUSCRIPTS AT ST. PETERSBURG, erc. 


Tue Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg possesses four Syriac 
MSS. of great age and value, which were purchased in 1852, for the 
sum of 2500 silver roubles, from a Greek named Pacho. These MSS. 
have been carefully described by my learned friend Dr. Dorn, in the 
Meélanges Asiatiques tirés du Bulletin Historico-philologique de 
V Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, t. ii., 2me livr., 
p- 195. As they all formerly belonged to the convent of 8. Mary 
Deipara in the desert of Scete, and M. Pacho had but shortly before 
delivered at the British Museum the last lot (as he alleged) of the 
Nitrian MSS., it would almost appear as if he had withheld from 
the Trustees of that institution a portion of their due. 

Three of these MSS. belong in all probability to the seventh 
century ; the fourth is, as we shall presently see, of much older date. 

The first volume described by Dr. Dorn is a MS. of the two books 
of Samuel, according to the Péshittd version. 

The second is an imperfect copy of the Epistles of S. Paul, also 
according to the Péshittd version. 

The third is in part identical with Add. 14,644, and would have 
been of much use to Dr. Cureton in preparing his Ancient Syriac 
Documents. It contains the Doctrine of Addai; the Doctrine of 
Simon Peter at Rome; the History of John the son of Zebedee at 
Ephesus ;* the Invention of the Cross by the Empress Helene; the 
Martyrdom of Judas, a Jewish convert, who became bishop of Jeru- 
salem by the name of Cyriacus ;’ the History of the eight youths of 
Ephesus ; the History of Gregory (Thaumaturgus), bishop of Neo- 
Cexsarea; and the Life of Basil by Amphilochius, of Iconium. 

The fourth MS. is one of greater rarity and value than any of the 
preceding. It is a copy of the Heclesiastical History of Eusebius, 
far more complete than Add. 14,639. The MS. of the British Museum 
contains only books i—iv., of which the first is slightly imperfect. 
The MS. of St. Petersburg, on the other hand, comprises books i.—iv. 
and viii—x. Of books v. and vii. only small portions remain; and 
book vi. is altogether wanting. The date of Add. 14,639 has unfor- 
tunately been purposely erased. Dr. Cureton ascribed it to the sixth 





a Probably identical with the History of S. John at Ephesus in Add. 17,192, 
which I hope to publish, some day or other, in a second volume of “ Contribu- 
tions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament.” 

» See the Acta Sanctorum for May, t. i., p. 449 foll. 
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century ; I am inclined to think that it belongs to the latter half of 
the fifth. The MS. of St. Petersburg is dated A. Gr. 773 (an. 462), 
and was therefore written little more than a hundred and twenty 
years after the death of Eusebius. Hence the British Museum no 
longer possesses the fwo oldest dated MSS. in existence (see The 
Journal of Sacred Literature for April 1865, p. 218), for Add. 14,425 
was written A. Gr. 775 (4.D. 464). Knowing the great liberality of 
the Russian Government in all matters where science and literature 
are concerned, I ventured a short time ago to apply to his Excellency 
M. Delianoff, the Director of the Imperial Public Library, for the 
loan of this precious volume, in order that I might take a copy of it, 

with a view to publication; and my request has, I am happy to say, 
been granted without the slightest hesitation. 

I have also recently had an opportunity of examining a Syriac 
MS. from the convent of 8. Mary Deipara, which is in the possession 
of the Honourable R. Curzon of Parham, and was kindly lent by 
him to the Rev. Dr. Ceriani of Milan, whilst he resided among us 
during the past summer. This volume consists of three parts. At 
the beginning are four leaves, containing a portion of the Index to 


the Catena Patrum ((Ubuas2 {A.019) numbered Add. 14,532.° 
Then follows a copy of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, according 
to the Péshittd version, consisting of 56 leaves, written in a large, 
regular Estrangéla, and dated A. Gr. 1082, A. H. 153 (a.p. 770). 
Last of all comes a copy of the book of Isaiah, according to the 
Septuagint version, with the hexaplar marks, the various readings of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and some marginal notes, chiefly 
taken from the commentary of Cyril of Alexandria. The tetragram- 
maton is expressed by OlaOls, to which is often added in Greek 
letters HEHE. The first quire of this MS. has been lost, so that 
the text commences with chap. iv. 5. It is undated, but I should 
hardly think it much, if at all, older than the preceding one. 
London, 7th Nov., 1866. W. Wriaur. 





PROPHECY OF THE SEVENTY WEEKS IN DANIEL IX. 
24—27. 


In your review of the new Fusti Sacri (see J. 8. L. for January 1866, 
p- 472) the principal Gospel dates, as settled by the learned author, 
are drawn out and proposed as a subject for discussion. None of 
these dates is more deserving of investigation than that of the cruci- 
fixion, an event in which we are all so deeply concerned. Mr. Lewin 
thinks that “the year 4.p. 38, and no other, was the year in which 
our Saviour was crucified.” Havi ing already argued in your pages 
in favour of the year a.p. 29 (see J. 8. L. for January 18638, p. 416, 
January 1866, p. 459, and April 1866, p. 205), I shall be excused 





¢ Since the above was written, Mr. Curzon n has presented these leaves to to the 
Trustees of the British Muscum. 
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for endeavouring to defend this date, and to shew the untenableness 
of the other. The test shall be one of Mr. Lewin’s own choosing. 
Among the arguments by which he is led to date the crucifixion 
A.D. 33, one of the principal is, “the striking manner in which the 
prediction of the seventy weeks in the book of Daniel is fulfilled 
on this hypothesis.” (Introduction, p. xlii.) I believe that it is much 
more strikingly fulfilled on the hypothesis, that the crucifixion took 
place in a.p. 29; and to prove this is the design of the present com- 
munication. 

On some important points we happily agree. We both believe 
in common with the best commentators,’ that the weeks mean heb- 
domads or septenaries of years ; that the 7+62+1 in verses 25—27 
are constituent parts of the 70 in verse 24; and that the 70 weeks 
are to be computed from the decree given to Ezra by Artaxerxes 
Longimanus in the seventh year of his reign, for the restoration of 
the civil and religious polity of the Jews. We also agree in follow- 
ing the received chronology of Grecian history ;* and in believing 
that the decree in question was issued in the year B.c.458/ But we 
differ in the conclusions drawn from these premises. 





4 See Dean Prideaux’s Connection, Dr. Pusey’s recent volume on the Book 
of Daniel, and Dean Goode’s Warburton Lectures, Appendix, pp. 276—318. 

* Dr. Pusey (p. 167, note) defends the received chronology against the objee 
tions of Kriiger and Hengstenberg. The Rev. Franke Parker has recently im- 
pugned it in the pages of this Journal, chiefly on the ground of alleged defect 
in Diodorus’s list of archons: but Corsini, in his Masti Attici (tom. i., p. 309, and 
tom. ii., p. 38) fully vindicates the accuracy of Diodorus. 

f Some date this decree a year later, B.c. 457; and consequently place the 
crucifixion in a.p. 30: but I have shewn in your Numbers for January last, pp. 
457—459, and April, pp. 200—205, the serious objections which lie against 
dating the crucifixion a.p. 30. As the date of the decree is a critical point, it 
will be worth while to examine the evidence on the subject. 

Comparison of the texts, Ezra vii. 7—9, and Nehemiah i. 1; ii. 1, will shew, 
that the ninth and fifth Jewish months were in the same regnal year of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus: his accession must, therefore, have taken place at some time 
between the fifth and nine months, or between July and December. Now the 
astronomical Canon of Ptolemy places his accession in the year of Nabonassar 
284, which began December 17th, 3.c. 465: according to the Canon, therefore, 
it would seem to have taken place between July and December, B.c. 464; and 
his seventh year would begin between July and December, B.c. 458, and the 
decree be issued early in B.c. 457.—On the other hand Thucydides, the con- 
temporary of Artaxerxes, states in his Sumary of Grecian History (i. 137), 
that Themistocles fled from Greece to the l’crsian court; end in his passage 
across the Zgean narrowly escaped falling into the hands of his countrymen 
who were besieging Naxos. Dodwell (Annales Thucyd. ad Ann., B.c. 466, 465), 
and Clinton (Fasti Hellen., ii. p. 254) have carefully examined the chronology 
of Thucydides, and proved by an induction of particulars that the siege and 
surrender of Naxos cannot be put later than n.c. 466. We may gather from the 
accounts, that Themistocles landed in Asia about the autumnal equinox of that 
year, and lay in concealment till he could inform his friends at Athens and Argos 
of his whereabout, and receive supplies from them. These could not reach him 
till the following spring, B.c. 465. He then took a journey of three or four 
months in a palanquin, disguised as the wife of a Persian nobleman, to Babylon, 
where, according to Thucydides, he found Artaxerxes vewor) BaciAevuvra; and 
Charon of Lampsacus, another contemporary and resident in Asia at the time, 
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The following is my own view of the prophecy and its fulfilment. 

I, The prophecy says at verse 25: “From the going forth of a 
commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem to Messiah Prince 
shall be seven weeks and threescore and two weeks,” 7. e., 69 weeks 
=483 years. 

Ezra states (vii. 9) that Nisan 1, or some day in March, B.c. 458, 
“was the foundation of the going up from Babylon” (Heb.); the 
meaning of which phrase is plain from what follows. On quitting 
Babylon Ezra repaired to the banks of a neighbouring river, the 
appointed place of rendezvous; he there reviewed his company, and 
finally left for Jerusalem on Nisan 12 (viii. 15—31). He evidently, 
therefore, “began to go up from Babylon” (E. V.) on Nisan 1. But 
we must assign a somewhat earlier date to “the going forth of the 
decree ;’ for neither Ezra nor his brethren would have dared to take 
a single step in such a business, under such a government, without 
the authorizing document in hand. His own narrative proves as 
much; for he jirst recites the provisions of the decree, one of which 
authorizes him to collect money for his object in the province of 
Babylon (vii. 16—18); he then thanks God for inclining the king 
and his nobles to favour his undertaking (verse 27); and he adds 
lastly, “And I was strengthened as the hand of the Lord my God 
was upon me, and I gathered together out of Israel chief men to go 
up with me” (verse 28). It is plain, therefore, that after the decree 
was granted he had to interest his brethren, to collect funds, and to 
organize the expedition. It inevitably follows, that “the going forth 
of the decree” must have preceded Nisan 1 by two or three months, 
and would be dated probably some day in January B.c. 458. 

II. From the issue of this decree, then, in January 8.0. 458, to 
Messiah Prince, were to be 7+62 weeks=483 years, which bring us 
to January A.D. 26. 

The phrase “Messiah Prince,” or Anointed Prince, points dis- 
tinctly to the baptism of Jesus, called at verse 24 “the anointing of 
a most Holy One.” The Father then visibly anointed his Son with 





confirms this statement. Clinton proves, that the twentieth regnal year of 
Xerxes closed abont the end of February, 3.c. 465; and Diodorus says, that he 
reigned &n wAciw Tav elkoo1, and was murdered by Artabanus in the archonship 
of Lysitheus, which began July 6th, s.c. 465. Diodorus also twice states that 
Artaxerxes reigned forty years; and Thucydides (iv. 50) dates his death about 
the autumn of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, B.c. 425; and forty 
years reckoned backward from thence bring us to the autumn of B.c. 465. Dod- 
well happily reconciles this date with that of the Canon by suggesting that the 
Canon, more suo, adds the seven months of Artabanus to the reign of Xerxes, 
not deeming Artaxerxes secure on the throne till the death of Artabanus, about 
the end of February. If we suppose Xerxes to have reigned five months over 
his twentieth year, the seven months of Artabanus being added will make u 
the twenty-first year, assigned by the Canon to the reign of Xerxes (see Clinton’s 
Fasti Hel., ii., pp. 40, 261, and 312—314). 

The weight of evidence, therefore, requires us to place the actual death of 
Xerxes, and accession of Artaxerxes, in the autumn of B.c. 465, early in the 
archonship of Lysitheus; the seventh of Artaxerxes will then commence in the 


autumn a ‘and the decree would be issued early in B.c. 458, 
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the Holy Ghost, and bore audible testimony to him by a voice from 
heaven (Matt. iii. 183—17; Acts iv. 27; x. 38). This was the token 
of recognition given to his forerunner (John i. 31). Then first 
Jesus became Messiah; for St. Luke immediately after the baptism 
says, “And Jesus himself was about thirty years of age when he 
began ;” implying that his course as the Messiah began from his bap- 
tism (Luke iii. 23). Accordingly, just after the ensuing fast of forty 
days Andrew tells Peter, “ We have found the Messias” (John i. 41) ; 
and about two days later Nathaniel confesses him, “Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel” (ibid., 49): and shortly 
after, when Jesus was at Jerusalem for his first public Passover, he 
expelled the traders from the temple; which shewed the Prince by 
the very same token of authority that he gave at his last Passover 
(John 1i. 183—16; xii. 12—15): and when the woman of Samaria 
said, “I know that Messias cometh,” Jesus replied, “I that speak 
unto thee am he” (John iv. 26). There can be no doubt, then, that 
the terminus ad quem of the sixty-nine weeks, or four hundred and 
eighty-three years from the decree, was the baptism of Jesus in 
January A.D. 26. 

Now the exact day of our Lord’s baptism cannot be ascertained ;9 
but we will suppose it to have occurred sixty-eight days before the 








& For the sake of approximating to the date of the baptism more nearly, I 
have endeavoured to ascertain how the Jewish months Sebat, Adar, and Nisan 
would fall according to Julian time, in the years p.c. 458 and a.p. 26. John 
Russell Hind, Esq., Head of the Nautical Almanack Office, has kindly computed 
for me, according to Largeteau’s Tables, the following— 


True Times or New anv Futt Moon in January, February, and March 
of the years b.c. 458 and a.p. 26, Jerusalem mean time. 


d. h. m. d. h. m. 

B.c. 458, New January ...... 617 5 | a.w. 26, New January ..... 7 6 32 
WUE faestuasdencssuuee 22 7 33 Be iiasasctccsdavevsssueds 21 7 6 

New February...... 5 8 58 New February ...... 5 21 24 

BIE cauuangescncesases 20 17 39 WO iccdssdxcasecsiatsuun 19 21 0 

New March ..... ... 7 137 New March ......... 7 9 34 

UE “Hacivsdesieccavst 22 2 33 UNcan sass staccecaccases 21 11 45 


As the Jewish day changed at sunset, the full moon of March, a.p. 26, 
would fall on March 22nd. It appears, therefore, that Nisan 15, which was 
always on the day of the full moon between the limits of March 17th and 
April 17th (see J. S. L. for January 1863, pp. 415, 417; and April 1866, p. 204),« 
fell in both years on March 22nd: Nisan 1, therefore, fell in both years on March 
8th; Ezra therefore quitted Babylon on Wednesday, March 8th, B.c. 458, and the 
banks of the Ahava on Sunday, March 19th. It also appears that the January 
new moon would be seen first, in both years, at the sunset which commenced 
January 9th; hence Sebat 1, «ara weAqvnv, would in both years fall on January 
9th. And as there are but fifty-eight days from January 9th to March 7th, 
Sebat and Adar were in both years menses cavi of twenty-nine days each, and 
Adar 1 fell in both years on February 7th. Hence in both years the two-and-a- 
half Jewish months from Sebat 1 to Nisan 15 occupied exactly the same portion 
of Julian time, viz., from January 9th to March 22nd. The parallel may have 
extended further. When the connection between the two years in the prophecy 
is considered, this correspondence between their almanacks is something very 
remarkable. The same correspondence did not obtain between the years B.c. 457 
and a.p. 27, according to Mr. Hind’s computation. 
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feast of the passover, Nisan 15, at which he made his first public 
appearance. The following table will shew how this approximation 
is reached :— 


Days 
Baptism of Jesus on the Lord’s day, Sebat 5, January 13th, a.p. 26 ......... 1 
Journey to the wilderness, .......iescccercrcssccescorsescccsescesereserscoescetoccessosse 1 


First of the forty days, Tuesday, Sebat 7, January 15th; Adar 1, Feb. 7; 
last of the forty days, Saturday, Adar 17, February 238rd............... 
Hunger, temptation, and ministry of angels (Luke iv. 2) .....cccccceeeeee 1 





Journey to Bethabara (John i. 28) ........ccccoccccscceccccccesecccccvcccecceccescoces 1 
The Jews enquire of the Baptist (tb., 19—28).........ssssssscecsssssseerereescesees 1 
The Baptist points out Jesus (tb., 29—34) ..cccccccssessseesceeceeseeeaneeneesseeees 1 
John, Andrew, and Peter follow Christ (2b., 35—42) 1 
JEBUS FOCS' to Galileo (6D., 4B) «css .seccvssscssescccecssccvesescocvesceccsssevescoosecese 1 
Jesus spends the sabbath with Philip and Nathaniel, Adar 24, March 2 (ib., 
NINN <cakie aii dink smabemistecen tunel dieidbindnmanicbalel ents 1 
Jesus arrives at Cana; marriage in the evening (John ii. 1—11) ........... 1 
Jesus arrives at Capernaum (1D., 12) ........cccccccsrrccersecccscssccesscesecsceeccsecs 2 
Spends seven days at Capernaum (ib.) ....cccceceesessesseeccesscecesenecscescessseees 


Leaves Capernaum for Jerusalem on Wednesday, Nisan 6, March 13 (ib., 13); 
arrives in Jerusalem on Friday, Nisan 8, March 15th .........seeceeeeeees ; 

Expels the traders from the temple on Sunday, Nisan 10," March 17 (ib., 14) 2 

Continues at Jerusalem till Thursday, Nisan 14, March 21st 


Penner eee eeeeeeees 


Paschal feast on Friday, Nisan 15, March 221d............ssssscecsessseseseseeees 68 


We have only to suppose, then, what is highly probable in itself, 
that the decree was issued on Friday, Sebat 5, 8.c. 458, and that our 
Lord was baptized on Sunday, Sebat 5, a.p. 26, and this part of the 
prophecy is seen to have been fulfilled to a tittle. 

III. The prophecy goes on to say at verse 26: “And after the 
threescore ro | two weeks shall Messiah be cut off :” and at verse 27, 
“But he shall confirm a covenant with many during one week ; and 
in the midst of the week he shall cause sacrifice and oblation to cease.” 

From these words, compared with the context in verse 24, we 
gather that the Messiah was to be put to a violent death after the 
expiration of the sixty-ninth week, im the course of the seventieth 
week, but before the end of it ; in other words, “in the midst of that 
week.” By his death he would “finish the transgression and make 
an end of sins, and make reconciliation for iniquity, and bring in 
everlasting righteousness.” He would, therefore, supersede the cere- 
monial righteousness and typical atonements of the old Sinai covenant, 
or “cause sacrifice and oblation to cease.” But he would establish a 
new covenant with his followers; who, before the expiration of the 
week, would be “many.” An intimation is also given in verses 26, 
27, that a foreign prince and people would eventually avenge on the 
Jews the quarrel of their rejected Messiah, by the utter desolation of 
their city and sanctuary, to continue until “the consummation.” 
But as this judgment is not alluded to in verse 24, we might expect 
that it would not come to pass till after the expiration of the seventy 
weeks. 





* See J. S. L. for January 1863, p. 181, 182. 
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It is easy to shew the exact and punctual fulfilment of all this. 
If the seventieth week began at the baptism of Jesus in January, a.p. 
26, it ended in January, a.p. 33. His public ministry lasted somewhat 
more than three years, viz., from his baptism to his death on Friday, 
March 18th, a.p. 29, in the fourth or middle year of the seventieth 
week. On the-previous evening he ate his last Passover, keeping the 
feast a day sooner than the authorities; and the reason which he 
gave for so doing amounted to a declaration, that before the next 
opportunity the Passover would have been “fulfilled in the kingdom 
of God” (Luke xxii. 15, 16, 18). He instituted the Lord’s Supper in 
its stead, to be observed by his followers “till 1 come ;” and saying, 
“This cup is the [pledge of the] New Covenant [about to be ratified} 
in my blood, which is to be shed for you and for many, for the remis- 
sion of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 28; Luke xxii. 20). On the morrow he 
died as “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ;” 
as “our Passover ;” saying, with his dying breath, “It is finished :” 
and “by his one sacrifice for sins for ever” he “caused sacrifice and 
oblation to cease” among his followers. “The ministry of reconci- 
liation,” though in some sense dating from the beginning of the week 
(Mark i. 1), was publicly commenced by his apostles on the day of 
Pentecost following his ascension, when three thousand souls were 
converted at once, and “the Lord added to the Church daily such as 
should be saved” (Acts ii. 41, 47). Soon after, “five thousand men 
believed” (ibid., iv. 4): “And believers were added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women” (¢bid., v. 14): “And the word 
of God increased, and the number of the disciples multiplied in Jeru- 
salem daily; and a great company of the priests were obedient unto 
the faith” (ib., vi. 7). The Sanhedrin at length lost all patience, 
and would no longer pursue the tolerant policy dictated by Gamaliel 
(ib., v. 34—40), but tried to crush the new sect by persecution (vi.— 
vii.)—a sure sign of the progress which the Gospel had made and 
was making. Some try to bring the conversion of St. Paul and of 
Cornelius within the seventieth week; but there is no necessity for 
this, as the “many” of the prophecy refers primarily to the Jews 
and Jerusalem, “thy people and thy holy city.” Enough, I think, 
has been said, to prove the exact fulfilment of the prophecy on the 
hypothesis that Jesus was crucified in a.p. 29, 


I will now advert to the other hypothesis, “that a.p. 33, and no 
other, was the year in which our Saviour was crucified.” 

1. The learned author supposes the decree to be issued and the 
weeks to begin on Nisan 1, B.c. 458; but I think I have sufficiently 
proved that the decree, which was the terminus a quo of the seventy 
weeks, must have preceded Nisan 1 by two or three months: accord- 
ing to his own shewing, however, the weeks could not have extended 
beyond Nisan ], a.p. 33. 

2. Mr. Lewin supposes our Lord born under the presidency of 
Saturninus, about Aug. 1st, b.c.6; but he dates his baptism February, 
4.D. 29, making him then “thirty-three years old” (p. 115), or rather 
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thirty-three and a half: which he feels to be such a strain upon St. 
Luke’s woe tpiixovta érv, that he proposes an emendation of the 
text tpwvtpiaxov7a, for which there is not the least authority (Introd., 
. Xv). ‘ 
: 8. Mr. Lewin thinks that our Lord’s ministry lasted four years 
with five Passovers, and they are certainly necessary to his chrono- 
logical scheme ; but his proof of the fourth Passover rests mainly on 
Matt. xviii. 24, where Jesus is called upon to pay the half-shekel. 
The Mishna is quoted to shew, that the Jews paid that tribute half 
a month before the Passover, and the arrears half a month before the 
Pentecost and Tabernacles. Mr. Lewin thinks that Jesus was pay- 
ing the tribute at the proper time, Adar 15, and that consequently a 
Passover was at hand, which certainly would be the fourth. But to 
my mind the question, “Doth not your Master pay tribute?” implies 
that it was being demanded a little before Pentecost, because it had 
not been paid at the proper time, In short, the fourth Passover is 
not satisfactorily made out. 

4, Lastly, Mr. Lewin says, “In the midst of the week or in the 
middle year of the week, viz., at the Passover, a.p. 29, Jesus began 
to preach the new dispensation, which was to supersede the sacrifices 
and oblations ; and this ministry of Christ was continued until the 
end of the week, which expired at the Passover, a.p. 33. And lastly 
and chiefly, at the Passover of a.p. 33, being the end of the week and 
also of the seventy weeks or four hundred and ninety years, the 
Messiah was cut off, and the typical sacrifices of the law were con- 
cluded and determined by the real sacrifice once offered for the sins 
of the world” (Introd., p. xliv). Mr. Lewin here makes the Mes- 
siah to do that in the midst of the week which was to “cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease” at the end of the week: whereas 
the prophecy says, that he should actually “cause the sacrifice and 
the oblation to cease in the midst of the week.” Moreover, he forgets 
that on the same page he had said “the decree would be dated Nisan 
1, B.C. 458, that day being stated as ‘the foundation of the going up 
from Babylon:’” but if so, Nisan 1, a.p. 33, would be the conclu- 
sion of the seventy weeks; and thus on Mr. Lewin’s shewing, Jesus 
would not be crucified till a fortnight after the seventy weeks had 
expired. 

As my own date, a.D. 29, avoids these inconveniences, and criti- 
cally meets all the requirements of the prophecy, I assert with con- 
fidence that the year a.p. 29, and no other, was the year in which 
our Saviour was crucified. 


Jostan Prarvt. 





ON THE DATES IN LUKE III. 1; JOHN II. 20. 


TueERe are two, if not three, dates in the Gospels which may at first 
sight appear inconsistent with the conclusions of the foregoing 
paper. Two such occur in Luke iii, 1, where the Evangelist says, 
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that John the Baptist opened his commission as the forerunner of 
Christ “in the fifteenth year of the hegemony of Tiberius Cesar, 
when Pontius Pilate was hegemon of Judea.” 

It is commonly supposed that John first began on the day of 
Atonement, Tisri 10. The prophet Malachi had said (iii. 1), “ Be- 
hold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
me: and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple,” 
— suddenly,” i. e., immediately after his harbinger had announced 
his approach. Now between Tisri 10 and Nisan 10 (March 17th, 
A.D. 26)—on which day Jesus made his first public appearance in the 
temple, and expelled the traders—there were just six months: his 
actual arrival had been already announced by John to the Sanhedrin 
about Feb. 26th (see my table supra, p. 466): the intervals above 
stated would be—the one, long enough for John to have excited the 
attention of all classes, as described in the Gospels; and the other, 
short enough to satisfy the prophet’s language. I hold, then, that 
John began on Tisri 10, Sept. 21st, a.p. 25. 

But it-is quite a vexed question whether this date can be recon- 
ciled with the two dates in Luke ii. 1. I feel confident that it can. 

I. St. Luke says that the Baptist began “in the fifteenth year of 
the jyenovia of Tiberius Cesar.” The fifteenth year of Tiberius’s 
reign would be a.D. 28-29, which does not suit my purpose. St. 
Luke, however, does not say the povapxia or Baoieca of Tiberius, but 
his ye“o0vca—a more general term, as appears from his saying in the 
very next clause, that Pilate jyenoveve ris lovéadas. In truth, this 
hegemony of Tiberius, like the other five notes of time in this pas- 
sage, is a purely provincial date, such as the educated citizen and 
physician of Antioch, the friend of “ the most excellent Theophilus,” 
may be supposed to have been familiar with. 

Now an authority equal to that of Augustus “in all the provinces 
and armies” was certainly conferred on Tiberius, just three years 
before the death of Augustus ; which is thus proved :—(1.) Tiberius 
leaving Germany, celebrated his triumph at Rome Jan. 16th, a.p. 12 
(Clinton). (2.) Dion says that he waited in the camp to celebrate 
the birthday of Augustus, 7.e., Sept. 23rd, a.p. 11, and then went 
to Rome for his triumph (lvi. 30). (3.) Velleius Paterculus tells 
us, that himself and his brother were officers under Tiberius, and 
went up with him to his triumph, and were decorated on the ocea- 
sion; and he says that Tiberius, “Cim (=postquam) Senatus 
Populusque Romanus, postulante patre ejus, ut equum ei jus in 
omnibus provinciis exercitibusque esset quam erat ipsi, decreto com- 
plexus esset, in urbem reversus triumphum egit” (ii. 121). This 
decree was therefore passed before Sept. 23rd, say Aug. 23rd, a.p. 11. 
(4.) Suetonius mentions the same matter, but after the triumph; 
and Mr. Greswell (vol. i., Dissert. vi., p. 276), who takes my view of 
Tiberius’s hegemony, but puts his chronology a year later than mine, 
seizes on Suetonius’s words as proving that the decree did not pass 
till after the triumph, a.p. 12. But if we punctuate Suetonius 
properly, he is seen perfectly to harmonize with Velleius Paterculus. 
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After mentioning the triumph, he says, “Ac non multo post (lege 
per Consules lata, ut provincias cum Augusto communiter admi- 
nistraret, simulque censum ageret) condito lustro in Illyricum pro- 
fectus est.” The “non multo post” evidently refers to “ condito 
lustro in Illyricum profectus est,” and it is not stated when the law 
was passed.’ A Roman law had first to pass the Senate; it was then 
brought, usually, by the consuls (“lata per consules”) before the 
popular Comitia; and if it passed there, became a “lex” (Adams’s 
tom. Antig.). Suetonius therefore means to say, that this “lex ” 
was not smuggled through, but passed with the due formalities and 
with the concurrence of all parties in the state. It is clearly, there- 
fore, identical with the “decretum” of the “Senatus Populusque 
Romanus,” mentioned by Velleius Paterculus, which was passed 
about Aug. 23rd, a.v. 11/4 The fifteenth year, therefore, of this 
provincial hegemony of Tiberius would be the twelfth of his mo- 
narchia, t.e., Aug. 19th, a.p. 25—26; and Tertullian said correctly, 
that Jesus “a duodecimo anno Tiberii revelatus est.” It corro- 
borates this view of the case, that two coins of Antioch are extant 
bearing the head of Tiberius, and superscribed T:Pepios YeBaotos 
YeBaorov, and numbered 43, 44, 7.¢., by the Actiac Era used at 
Antioch—Sept. 1st, a.p. 12—13, and Sept. Ist, a.p. 13—14; also 
two other coins of Antioch similarly superscribed, and numbered 
45, 47, i.e., Sept. 1st, a.p. 14—15, and Sept. 1st, a.p. 16—17, and 
lettered A, I’, respectively : there was doubtless an intermediate coin 
numbered 46, 7. ¢., Sept. Ist, a.p. 15—16, and lettered B, of which 
no specimen has come to hand (Greswell’s Diss., vol. i., p. 279). 
These three last coins, so lettered, mark the first three years of 
Tiberius’s monarchia, and imply three previous years of his provincial 
quasi-imperial hegemony, two of which are represented by the two 
unlettered coins. If the Baptist then began Sept. 21st, a.p. 25, it 
was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius’s hegemony. This explanation 
should be the more readily accepted, because St. Luke discovers in 
other cases such accurate knowledge of the minutiw of provincial 
history. The same remark applies to the next topic. 

II. St. Luke adds, that the Baptist began “while Pontius Pilate 
was hegemon, or procurator, of Judea.” 

Josephus states (Antiquities, xviii., ii., § 2), that Tiberius on his 
accession “sent Valerius Gratus to be procurator of Judea in room 
of Annius Rufus,” and that “Gratus went back to Rome after tar- 
rying in Judea eleven years: when Pontius Pilate came as his suc- 
cessor.” Reckoning the eleven years from Tiberius’s accession, 


Aug. 19th, a.v. 14, Pilate would enter on his office about Aug. 19th, 





# When this was sent to press, I was not aware that Benson, in his Chro- 
nology of our Saviom’s Life, pp. 193—197, adopts the very same mode of recon- 
ciling Paterculus and Suetonius. 

j Tacitus refers to this matter when he says (Annal., i., 23), ‘ Nero [Tibe- 
rius] solus é privignis erat: illue cuncta vergere : filius, collega imperii, consors 
Tribunitie potestatis adsumitur, omnesque per exercitus ostentatur, non obscuris, 
ut antea, matris artibus, sed palam hortatu.”’ See more in Benson, pp. 169, 208. 
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A.D. 25—a full month before Sept. 21st, when the Baptist came 
forward. 

Mr. Greswell, however, contends (vol. i., Diss. vii.) that Pilate 
could not have been in office till a.p. 26, for the two following rea- 
sons inter alia :— 

(1.) A governor, he thinks, would not “ under ordinary circum- 
stances” arrive in Judea till the summer or autumn: so that Gratus 
would not commence his government till towards the end of Tiberius’s 
first regnal year, and would therefore be succeeded by Pilate at the 
end of Tiberius’s twelfth year, Aug. 19th, a.pv. 26. It is obvious 
to reply, that the circumstances here were not ordinary. Tiberius 
would be anxious to put his own nominees into office as soon as 
possible ; and Josephus’s mode of speaking implies as much. Gratus 
would therefore be sent out at once across the winter sea, and arrive. 
in Judea about the passover a.D. 15. Moreover, Josephus expressly 
says (Antig., xviii., li., § 2) that M. Ambivius superseded Coponius, 
the first procurator, soon after—yer’ ov rohi—the passover A.D. 9 
(Fasti Sacri, p. 150): Ambivius’s term of three years would expire 
about the passover a.D. 12, when he would be superseded by Annius 
Rufus, who in his turn would be superseded at the end of three years 
by Gratus: it necessarily follows, then, that Gratus arrived in Judea 
about the passover a.D. 15. At all events, Josephus regarded the 
procuratorship of Gratus as starting with, and running pari passu 
with, the emperor’s reign; and represents him as having tarried 
eleven years in Judea, because he left it at the end of Tiberius’s 
eleventh year, having actually been in Judea ten years and a half. 
Eusebius in his Chronicle, citing this very passage of Josephus, 
takes the same view of the matter; and says that Judea was com- 
mitted to Pilate in the twelfth year of Tiberius; and he calls Pilate’s 
fourth year Tiberius’s fifteenth year: at this rate, Pilate’s tenth year 
would coincide with Tiberius’s twenty-first year, ending Aug. 19th, 
A.D. 35, and Pilate would have arrived Aug. 19th, a.p. 25. 

(2.) Mr. Greswell fetches another argument for the later arrival 
of Pilate in Judea from another passage of Josephus (Antig., xviii., 
iv., § 1, 2), where he states that Pilate attacked a body of Samaritans 
at Tirabatha, supposing them to be assembled for seditious purposes ; 
when he slew some, and afterwards executed the chief persons among 
the fugitives. The Samaritan senate complained of Pilate to Vitel- 
lius, “now president of Syria.” “ Vitellius sent Marcellus, a friend of 
his own, to take care of the affairs of Judea ; and ordered Pilate to go to 
Rome, to answer for his conduct before the emperor. So Pilate, after 
he had tarried ten years in Judea, made haste to Rome; and this in 
obedience to the orders of Vitellius, which he durst not contradict ; 
but before he arrived at Rome, Tiberius was dead.” This statement, 
taken by itself, would seem to prove Mr. Greswell’s point ; for if 
Pilate jreyeto cis ‘Pwnv, how came he to be more than a year in 
reaching it, when he should have been but three months? (See 
Augustus’s orders about governors returning from their provinces, 
quoted in Mr. Lewin’s Fusti Sacri, p. 248.) 
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Nevertheless, Lardner, Clinton, Kitto, and others,* were of opi- 
nion that what seems at first sight so improbable actually happened. 
Though Pilate made haste to leave Jerusalem, he could not put to 
sea till the followi ing spring, and then loitered on the way, and kept 
in concealment, till he should hear of Tiberius’s death, which might 
be expected any day; when he hoped the prosecution would be 
dropped. Thus Gabinius, president of Syria, becoming obnoxious to 
the Roman people for his mal-administration, was superseded by 
Crassus, and recalled B.c. 55; but evaded for some time surrender- 
ing his province ; and when he did put to sea, lingered by the way, 
wore xpoviov és tiv “Iradiav adixecOa (Dion., xxxix. 62), not till 
Sept. 28th, B.c. 54 (Fusti Sacri, p. 18). Antipater, son of Herod, 
on his voyage homeward from Rome, met with letters in Cilicia which 
made him suspect that his plot against his father’s life had been dis- 
covered: his friends advised him not to proceed with his voyage, but 
to wait and see the issue of things (Josephus, Antig., xvii., v., § 1). 

Josephus’s narrative contains internal evidence that it must have 
been so in Pilate’s case. For he immediately adds (§ 3), that 
“ Vitellius went up to Jerusalem at the time of the passover,” evi- 
dently to support the authority of his friend Marcellus, whom he 
had appointed Pilate’s locwm-tenens. Being hospitably received, he 
in return granted the Jews certain privileges; iter alia he allowed 
them the custody of the high-priest’s vestments, which the Romans 
had taken into their own keeping ever since the deposal of Archelaus. 
Josephus says (Antiq., xv., x1., § 4) that Vitellius éypaye rept rovTwy 
TiBepiw Kacoapi, xaxetvos érétpewe. Claudius indeed (Antig., xx., i., 
§ 2) atterwards says that Vitellius granted the privilege at once, 
which is probable; but what Josephus states is equally probable, 
that he wrote about it to Tiberius, who gave his sanction; but no 
rescript from Tiberius on the subject could ever have reached Vitel- 
lius, unless the passover in question had been the passover of a.p. 
36; for Tiberius died March 16th, a.p. 37, three days before the 
— of that year (Fasti Sacri, p. 251).—Josephus adds, that 

itellius at the same passover “deposed Caiaphas from the high 
priesthood, and appointed Jonathan the son of Annas in his room.” 
If this were the passover of a.p. 37, Jonathan was only seven weeks 
in office ; for at the Pentecost of a.p. 37 Vitellius deposed this same 
Jonathan, and gave the high priesthood to his brother Theophilus 
(Antiq., xviii., v., §3). Josephus would have made some allusion to 
Jonathan’s very brief tenure of office had it been only for seven 
weeks, if we may judge from a like case (see Antiq., xviii., 11., § 2): 
“Gratus deprived Annas, and appointed Ismael, the son of Phabi, 
to be high-priest. He also removed him in a little time (ye? 0d rods), 
and ordained Eleazar, the son of Annas, to be high-priest ; which 
office when he had held for a year Gratus deprived him also, and gave 
it to Simon, son of Camithus; and when he had possessed that 
dignity no longer than a year, Joseph Caiaphas was made the suc- 





* See also Benson’s Chronology, etc., pp. 222—229. 
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cessor.” It is my conviction that Jonathan was appointed at the 
Passover .D. 36, and superseded at the Pentecost a.p. 37; and that 
consequently Pilate had been deposed after the Tabernacles a.p. 35, 
and had arrived in a.p. 25. 

Josephus states, that “after these things done at the Passover 
Vitellius returned to Antioch.” He then proceeds (§ 4) to mention 
a commission sent to Vitellius by the Emperor, relative to Parthian 
affairs. After detailing the movements in Parthia which had led to 
this commission, he resumes his thread in next section (§ 5), and 
states how Vitellius executed the said commission about Midsummer 
A.D. 36, as appears from Tacitus’s more accurate account (see Brotier’s 
Tac. Annal., vi.38). Herod Antipas, who had been acting with Vitel- 
lius against the Parthian king Artabanus, sent tidings of peace to Tibe- 
rius by special express, so as to anticipate the despatches of Vitellius ; 
his object being to obtain the Emperor’s aid against his enemy, Are- 
tas king of Arabia, now that the Parthians were off his hands. The 
concluding section of this chapter (§ 6) gives an account of the 
death of Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis. The next chapter (v. § 1—8) 
details, how the quarrel originated between Herod and Aretas, and 
Herod’s defeat by Aretas, and Herod’s complaints to Tiberius, 
who was very angry, and sent a commission to Vitellius to take up 
Herod’s cause against Aretas. Vitellius accordingly raised an army, 
and qetyeTo éi [letpas. The Jews objected to his crossing the Holy 
Land with his idolatrous standards. He therefore ordered them to 
march another way, while he himself with Herod went up to Jeru- 
salem, and attended the feast of Pentecost, and made a stay of three 
days, “during which he deprived Jonathan of the high priesthood, 
and gave it to his brother Theophilus ;” and on the fourth day he heard 
of the death of Tiberius. This feast must have been the Pentecost 
of a.p. 37 (Fasti Sacri, p. 251). Now if the Samaritan affair, and 
the disgrace of Pilate, had taken place towards the close of a.p. 36, 
and the Passover following were that of a.p. 37, Josephus would 
have inserted that portion of his narrative between the two commis- 
sions, at the end of chap. iv., just after the notice of Philip’s death. 
But by putting it before the first commission, executed about the 
summer of A.D. 36, he shews that he understood the Samaritan affair 
to belong to a.p. 35, and the Passover to be that of a.p. 36. It is 
also observable, that Josephus first introduces Vitellius as president 
of Syria in connection with the Samaritan affair and the deposal of 
Pilate; for he says (iv., § 2), that the Samaritan senate complained 
of Pilate to Vitellius, “a man that had been consul, and who was 
now president of Syria.” He was consul at Rome a.p. 34, and his 
first year of office in Syria was A.D. 35. 

I trust that enough has now been said to prove, that Pilate ar- 
rived out as hegemon of Judea about the end of the eleventh year of 
Tiberius’s reign, August A.D. 25; just as the fifteenth year of his 
provincial hegemony was commencing—a full month before John the 
Baptist opened his commission on the day of Atonement, Tisri 10th, 
Sept. 21st, a.p. 25. 
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ITI. I must now say a few words about another date: “Forty 
and six years hath this temple been in building” (John ii. 20). 

It is commonly supposed, that Herod undertook the rebuilding 
of the Jewish temple in the eighteenth year of his reign. From any 
point within that year (7. e., between Nisan 1, B.c. 20, and Nisan 1, 
B.0. 19) to Nisan 1, a.p 26, would be forty-five years; and to the 
Paschal or third week following would be forty-six years, according 
to the Jewish mode of expressing periods of time. But the text of 
Josephus (Antiqg., xv., xi., § 1) represents Herod as undertaking it 
Oxtwkaidexatov yeyovotos éviav70d0, Which rather implies that the eigh- 
teenth year was over. The eighteenth year is introduced at chap. x., 
§ 3, by saying that érraxadexatov éviavtov rape Oor7os, or when the 
seventeenth year was passed, Augustus came from Samos, where he 
had wintered, and visited Syria: this certainly was in the spring of 
A.D. 20. Augustus paid such honour to Herod during this visit, that 
the king in gratitude filled his country with memorials of Cesar ; till 
the Jews began to suspect that he was disaffected to their religion ; 
and became so unquiet, that Herod felt it necessary to exact a fresh 
oath of allegiance, probably at the Tabernacles (Sept., B.c. 20). To 
reassure the Jews further, he determined to rebuild their temple on 
a magnificent scale; and probably first broached the idea at the En- 
cenia, or Feast of Dedication,in December. The Jews at first stood 
aghast at the vastness of the enterprize, and feared lest Herod, having 
pulled down the old temple, would be unable to replace it by a new 
one; when Herod promised them that he would not touch the old 
fabric, till he had collected materials for the new. Having made 
preparations in the interval, he would be ready to proceed with the 
work soon after the Passover, B.c. 19; and the vaos was finished in 
eighteen months, synchronizing with the day of Herod’s inaugura- 
tion, which fell according to Greswell the last week of September, 
according to Mr. Lewin two months later (Fusti Sacri, p. 53). The 
Jews round our Lord would naturally exaggerate, and dating the 
work from the first proposal in B.c. 20 to their own time, Passover 
A.D. 26, called it “forty-six years.” 


I trust I have now established, that our Lord was born in October 
B.c. 7, baptized in January a.p. 26, when thirty-one years and a 
quarter old, and crucified in a.p. 29. The great importance of these 
conclusions is, that they critically shew the fulfilment of the Seventy 
Weeks prophecy in Daniel; and that they account astronomically for 
a Thursday and Friday Nisan 14, and so explain the discrepancies 
between St. John and the other three Evangelists relative to the last 
Passover. 

Jostan Prat. 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
Dec. 1st, 1866. 
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THE HARE. 


I nave perused the short article on the subject of “the Arabie term 
for hare,” in the last number of your valuable periodical, and I, for 
my part, beg to return the writer, W. Wright, my best thanks for 
his communication, considering the light which it throws on the 
subject. I may inform him that I am perfectly “ satisfied as to what 
is the Arabic for hare.” 

But when I said in No. 18 of the “Correspondence,” referred to 
by Mr. Wright, that “it would be highly satisfactory to learn what 
is the Arabic for hare,” it is to be taken into account what it was I 
really meant, according to the shewing of the Correspondence itself, 
especially Letters 12, 15, and 18. In my own mind I was perfectly 
convinced that the Hebrew Arnebeth stood for a hare, and I had no 
doubt that the Arabic Arnab also denoted a hare. Mr. Young, my 
correspondent, had however called this in question, and in two 
respects. First, he thought that Arabic lexicographers had trans- 
ferred the Hebrew word into Arabic dictionaries by merely turning 
“the Hebrew word into their own peculiar characters.” Secondly, 
he disputed that Arnab is the Arabic for hare “in the language of 
common life.” (See Mr. Young’s letter, No. 17.) Now it was with 
reference to this procedure on my correspondent’s part, that I wrote 
as I did in No. 18. In fact the very letter now referred to, contains 
evidence that it was not to bring about satisfaction to myself, so 
much as to silence Mr. Young’s doubts and questionings, that I 
wrote as I did. 

Any way, Mr. Wright has taken a considerable deal of trouble 
to shew that Arabic lexicographers were not so far at sea as Mr. 
Young supposed. Mr. Wright has also endeavoured to point out 
“the usage of the present day on the borders of Palestine and the 
Sinaitic peninsula.” For all which I desire to return, once more, 

our learned correspondent my sincere thanks, and I trust that Mr. 
Tone will be induced to follow my example, and to thank Mr. 
Wright for dispelling his doubts as to what in reality is “the Arabic 
term for hare.” 

I may mention that since the correspondence about the hare was 
published in the July number of your periodical, I have received a 
variety of letters having relation thereto. These letters, which refer 
to old authors who treated of the animal in question, as well as to 
the most recent knowledge extant about the hare itself, may form an 
interesting addition to the hare correspondence for a future number 
of your Journal. 

WitLiam GILLESPIE. 
The Mineral Villa, Stirling, 
December 3, 1866. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





La Philosophie de Saint Augustin. Par M. F. Nourrisson, Professeur 
de Philosophie au Lycée Napoléon, ouvrage couronné par 1’ Institut 
de France. 2 vols., 8vo. Paris: Didier and Co. 


In the year 1861, the Académie des Sciences Morales, et Politiques 
proposed, as the subject of a prize to be awarded in 1864, the following 
thesis— The Philosophy of Saint Augustine: its origins, its character, 
its merits, and its defects ; its influence, especially during the seventeenth 
century.’ The work we now would bring before the notice of the 
English public obtained the prize ; and we certainly consider it as one 
of the most valuable contributions lately made to the history of moral 
philosophy. It bears on the title-page the name of M. Nourrisson, 
professor at the Lycée Napoléon in Paris, and already well known 
amongst our neighbours through other productions of the same 
character. 

Our author begins in his preface by asserting the superiority of 
Saint Augustine’s influence over even that of Saint Athanasius. No 
doubt the heresy of Arius was a most dangerous one, and the services 
rendered by the Patriarch of Alexandria cannot be overrated; but 
worldly policy contributed especially to the development of Arianism, 
and stamped it with a kind of spurious popularity. Manicheism and 
Pelagianism, on the other hand, were two heresies originating from 
false and incomplete views of human nature, and they tended to 
nothing short of a destruction of the very elements upon which the 
Christian faith is established. In defending man’s freedom against the 
Manicheans, and the doctrine of the grace of God against Pelagius, 
the Bishop of Hippo may be said to have strengthened the foundation 
of religion, It is not too much to say that Saint Augustine’s consum- 
mate skill 4s a dialectician contributed largely to his success and his 
reputation ; at all events, to quote M. Nourrisson’s remark, he philoso- 
phized, and the most eminent Christians of all ages have held him up 
as a pattern of what the true metaphysician should be. 

The question proposed by the Académie des Sciences Morales, et 
Politiques, was not, therefore, an idle one; and it remains for us to 
justify briefly the praise we have awarded to M. Nourrisson’s remarkable 
essay. 

We need not dwell here upon the biography of Saint Augustine, 
which forms the subject of the introduction to the first volume. As 
our starting principle, we may just say that the two problems which 
occupied the attention of the illustrious father of the Church were the 
following : 1st, the conditions of a happy life; and 2nd, the question of 
certitude. Now these two propositions are far from being simple; for, 
in the first place, if we want to determine the nature of certitude, its 
origin and its validity, we must have ascertained what is the origin of 
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our ideas—discovered the limits within which the mind of man can 
safely move—found out the essence of truth. In the second place, it 
is equally evident that many subsidiary problems must be solved 
before we can determine what are really for man the conditions of 
a happy life. The happiness of man is necessarily in some sort of 
relation with his nature. Now, man consists of a body and a soul; 
we shall, therefore, have to investigate the nature of these two essential 
parts of our being; we must see how they act and react upon one 
another ; our connection with the world, with our fellow creatures, and 
with God, should also so be taken into serious account. Finally, the 
two problems which we consider, together with M. Nourrisson, as 
forming the sum and substance of Saint Augustine’s philosophy, em- 
brace the whole range of metaphysical investigation, and touch upon 
every side of our nature. Moreover it has been very accurately 
remarked that the discussion of these problems was, so to say, 
rendered obligatory by the character of the times in which the 
Bishop of Hippo was called to live. Heresies of every kind con- 
fronted him and offered him battle. His controversy with the Mani- 
cheans gave him an opportunity of examining thoroughly the dark 
and puzzling questions of the divine nature, Creation, Providence, 
and free will—that cause of every evil. Against the Donatists he 
had to maintain the authority of the Church and the efficaciousness of 
the Sacraments. The Arians had spread their dangerous views in 
Africa, as well as through the rest of the Christian world. Here 
again Saint Augustine proved himself equal to the task, and explained 
the doctrine of the Trinity more thoroughly than it had been done 
before him. The Pelagians, finally, by giving undue importance to 
the freedom of the will, had attacked the ethies of Christianity, and 
introduced erroneous views about them. The result was, on the part of 
the Christian doctor, a systematic course of morality founded upon the 
Gospel. Bossuet has admirably said of Saint Augustine—“ C’est le 
seul des anciens que la Providence a déterminé, par l'occasion des 
disputes qui se sont offertes de son temps, & nous donner tout un corps 
de théologie.” 

Certitude—The Soul—God—The World—Liberty—The City of 
God, or ethies: such are the headings of the various chapters which 
compose the first part of M. Nourrisson’s suggestive work. ‘Through the 
means of a number of quotations from the different treatises of Saint 
Augustine, our author has constructed a metaphysical code of doctrines, 
all the parts of which are harmoniously blended together, and stated in 
the clearest way possible. This division of the book is entirely his- 
torical; the system is merely developed, criticism being reserved for a 
separate section. It has been thought best that we should take an 
uninterrupted survey of the whole country, and that no objections should 
disturb us in our contemplation of the Bishop’s intellectual greatness. 

But a question now arises,—Did Saint Augustine draw entirely 
from himself and from tke study of Scriptures the elements of his 
teaching ? or was he not, rather, indebted to a certain extent to his 
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contemporaries and his predecessors for some of his views and illustra- 
tions? We may remark, in answer, that the education of that illus- 
trious man was carefully attended to and pursued under the most 
favourable circumstances. Africa, which had given birth to such dis- 
tinguished writers as Apuleius, Nemesianus, Tertullian and Minucius 
Felix Arnobius and Lactantius, might reckon amongst the most highly 
civilized districts of the Roman Empire. Since the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, its schools had enjoyed great celebrity, and it was there that 
Saint Augustine was brought up. He soon became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Latin literature; on the other hand, we know from his 
own evidence that he never succeeded in mastering Greek; and all 
the ingenious hypotheses of the Benedictine editors have failed to 
impugn the statement which we find in several passages of his 
works, particularly the following decisive one:—‘ Et ego quidem 
Grece lingue perparum assecutus sum, et prope nihil.” (Contra 
Litter. Petilian. ii. 38). We are, then, led to conclude that the 
quotations from Greek writers, which occur so frequently in Saint 
Augustine’s writings, were taken at second-hand, through the medium 
of translations, which it would be difficult now to identify. M. 
Nourrisson shews in a very conclusive manner that Plato, Aristotle, 
and the philosophers of the Alexandrine school, exercised upon the 
Bishop of Hippo the greatest influence, and a French translator of the 
Aimead has even gone so far as to say that, ‘pour bien comprendre 
Saint Augustin, il est indispensable de connaitre la langue et la 
doctrine de Plotin.” With respect to the Latin sources of the 
prelate’s philosophy, the question is, of course, much easier. Cicero is 
the writer whom he quotes most frequently, and to whom he alludes 
chiefly. We know, from a passage in the Confessions, with what de- 
light in his early youth he had studied the fascinating poetry of Virgil. 
Lucretius, Horace, Terence, Persius, and Juvenal are equally familiar 
to him, especially the two last. 

If we now come to examine the influence which Saint Augustine 
enjoyed over both his contemporaries and posterity, the facts are so 
numerous and the testimony of Church history so abundant, that we 
need scarcely go into any particulars. Amongst the many controversies 
originating from an erroneous interpretation of the Bishop’s views, the 
one which arose between the Jansenists and the Molinists is, perhaps, 
the most famous, and M. Nourrisson gives a detailed account of it. 
What are the solitaries of Port Royal—Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, De 
Sacy—but champions of the doctrine of free grace, and fervent dis- 
ciples of Saint Augustine? Saint Cyran, whom Richelieu hated on 
account of his spirit of independence, had encouraged Jansenius to pub- 
lish the famous Augustinus, and while the Jesuits described the work as 
a réchauffé of Calvinism, he declared, on the contrary, that it was a 
book “ which would last as long as the Church.” Now, as M. Nourrisson 
says, what is the Augustinus except the quintessence of St. Augustine’s 
teaching? Who is Saint Augustine but the theologian, next to Saint 
Paul, the most eloquent on the subject of free grace? At the voice of 
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Saint Cyran a whole legion of devoted Christians arose, who ranged 
themselves under the banners of the great African doctor, and en- 
deavoured to drive away from the Church the dangerous teaching of 
the Jesuits. 

Descartes and Malebranche may also be named amongst those who 
reflected in a very considerable degree the mind of Saint Augustine. 
The predilection of the Port Royalists for Cartesianism might suffice 
to prove this assertion with respect to the author of the Discourse de la 
Méthode, even if we had not direct evidence supplied by his writings. 
In the case of Malebranche the fact is equally clear, and to quote only 
one instance, the Méditations Chrétiennes are merely a reproduction of 
the Soliloquies. 

We would say now a few words on the concluding part of M. 
Nourrisson’s book, the one, namely, in which he appreciates the 
character of Saint Augustine’s teaching. We are not astonished at 
finding that, on the whole, the judgment passed is a favourable one ; but 
still, even the sun has its spots, and the Bishop of Hippo in some 
respects was open to criticism. M. Nourrisson remarks very justly, 
for instance, that his psychology offers many imperfections, and that the 
proofs of the immortality of the soul are not sufficiently cogent. Saint 
Augustine, let us add, seems to have been conscious of his short- 
comings in this respect, for he says in his Retractationes (lib. i., cap. 5) : 
“ Qui liber (on the immortality of the soul) primo ratiocinationum con- 
tortione atque brevitate sic obscurus est, ul fatiget, cum legitur, etiam 
intentionem meam, viaqué intelligatur a meipso. 

The endeavours which Saint Augustine makes to prove the doctrine 
of the Trinity seem, likewise, very futile and absurd to M. Nourrisson ; 
and no wonder. Any attempt to explain one of the deepest mysteries 
of the Christian’s belief cannot but be a signal failure; and if human 
reason were capable of fathoming that truth, there would be no more 
room for the exercise of faith. 

The prelate’s views on the philosophy of history are also, in many 
points, far from being correct. Subordinating everything to the 
triumph of the Church, and placing this preliminary fact above all 
controversy, giving it out as an axiom, he does nothing but accumulate 
assertions and heap up hypotheses of the most gratuitous description. 
His ideal is essentially an ecclesiastical one, and at a time when the 
civilized world seemed hopelessly abandoned to the grossest misrule, he 
appealed to Divine grace, to the power of God, to a supernatural order 
of things. As M. Nourrisson remarks, it is less human life that Saint 
Augustine has wished to describe than the religious one, which he 
deems to be the sole purpose of creation. 

From so one-sided a view the most absurd, the most dangerous 
consequences necessarily flow. Thus, an erroneous theory of property. 
Property, says the Bishop, is a divine right, and no one can be a pro- 
prietor but through the immediate delegation of God. Now, no one 
can be God’s delegate except the man who obeys him; therefore all 
things belong, jure divino, to the elect, and the reprobate possess 
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nothing lawfully. Of course, Saint Augustine did not foresee the con- 
sequences of his principle, but they issue naturally from it, and that 
is what a well-known writer on law, Barbeyrac, pointed out in his 
French translation of Puffendorf. 

After having enumerated all the defects of Saint Augustine’s views, 
there remains still a considerable balance on the side of his merits. 
There are few amongst the Fathers of the Church to whom we owe so 
much, and a spiritual teacher who has numbered in the multitude of his 
disciples men like Calvin, Pascal, Arnauld, Whitfield, and Jonathan 
Edwards, must ever be regarded as one of the brightest lights of this 
fallen world. G. M 





La Monastéres Bénédictins d’Italie, souvenirs d’un voyage littéraire 
audela des Alpes. Par M. Atrnonse Dantier. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris: Didier and Co. 


M. Atrnonse Dantier has been commissioned by the French Govern- 
ment to collect together and publish the correspondence of the illus- 
trious men who shed so much glory upon the congregation de Saint 
Maur ; but in the course of his investigations he had naturally to 
inspect and examine the principal monasteries belonging to other 
branches of the great Benedictine family ; hence the two volumes we 
are now recommending to our readers. The students acquainted with 
the Iter Italicum and the Voyage Littcraire will immediately recognize 
in M. Dantier a worthy intellectual confrére of the Mabillons and 
the Montfaucons, and they will rejoice at finding that the taste for 
serious and ennobling pursuits has not yet disappeared from France. 

It would be too much, indeed, to expect that M. Dantier is not an 
adinirer of the Benedictines, and we do not suppose that any one is 
disposed to find fault with him on that score. Voltaire, who is such 
an authority with revolutionists of every country and every shade, 
admired the brethren of Saint Maur, and has paid a handsome tribute 
to their incontestable merits. Let that man step forward who appre- 
ciates what learning is, what sound criticism, unwearied industry and 
honesty of purpose—let him step forward, and, if he dares, fling a 
stone at the Benedictines; but, on the other hand, M. Dantier does 
not blindly rush into a panegyric of monastic orders. They did in 
their day the work appointed for them by God; they preserved the 
dying sparks of civilization at a time when “might was right,” and 
when brute force seemed to rule from one end of Europe to the other. 
Medizval society has disappeared, the old order of things exists no 
more, and the institutions which were necessary three or four centuries 
ago are ill adapted, it may be, to the requirements of the present age. 
Our author acknowledges all this, and he limits his regret to the fact 
that the destruction of monastic establishments should have been made 
compulsory ; one of his wishes is that the treasures of Monte Cassino 
may be left untouched, and the house itself preserved as a monument 
of glories long since departed. A recent decree of the Italian Govern- 
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ment has, we are happy to say, realized M. Dantier’s hopes, and under 
the keepership of Father Tosti, the noble library of the great Benedictine 
monastery will remain accessible to the savants of Europe. 

It would be difficult to give within the compass of a short article 
an adequate idea of M. Dantier’s two volumes. Suffice it to say, that 
they combine antiquarian details with sketches of literary and political 
history, personal impressions, with descriptions of scenery, and that 
they give a very full account of the rise and progress of conventional 
establishments in Italy. Rather than weary the reader by what could 
be at best only a dry catalogue and a bare table of contents, we prefer 
detaching from the work one of its most interesting episodes, and we 
shall follow M. Dantier throughout his history of the progress of 
literature and science in the monastery of Monte-Cassino. We may 
notice, to begin with, that Benedict uniformly encouraged amongst 
his monks the love of study. Not only was each person expected to 
read throughout during Lent one of the books contained in the library, 
but the rule ordered them all to be provided with writing instruments 
(graphium et tabula), and when, after some time, the riches of the com- 
munity became very great, the transcription of MSS. was sanctioned 
by the successors of Benedict as amply satisfying the conditions of 
manual labour enjoined by the statutes, whilst it helped in an equal 
degree the intellectual culture of the monks. 

Paul Warnefrid may be quoted amongst the most distinguished 
members of the Benedictine association during the middle ages. He is 
well known as having been one of the chief ornaments of Charlemagne’s 
court, and his influence was as great as it was beneficial. History, 
poetry and hagiography, flourished at Monte-Cassino, and at the same 
time the art of the copyist, to which we are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of so many treasures of ancient lore, was actively carried on. 
“The archives of the abbey,” says M. Dantier, “ still possess, amongst 
the MSS. of the ninth century, a history of Zosimus and of Theodoret, 
a fine copy of St. Augustine and of other fathers of the Church. Towards 
the beginning of the next century, the abbot Theobald gave in the 
same direction a fresh impulse to the activity of the monks. Not 
satisfied with having caused two chapels erected by him to St. Severus 
and St. Nicholas to be embellished with paintings, not satisfied with 
having built round the atrium preceding the abbey-church a wall 
flanked by towers, he likewise wished to enrich the library by the 
addition of new MSS. But it was particularly during the following 
period, and under the administration of Desiderius, that the literary 
movement went on with greatest success, and that the monks both 
studied and transcribed most energetically the monuments of anti- 
quity. The library, reconstructed near the new church, soon numbered 
amongst its treasures the works of Virgil, Horace and Terence, Justi- 
nian’s Novella, the Latin historians and chroniclers of the middle-ages. 
Desiderius himself set the example of the greatest intellectual activity. 
When forty years old, he began to study literature and music with 
ardour, and composed several works on the miracles performed at Monte- 
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Cassino, besides the singing for the office of St. Maur. Through his 
influence the celebrated abbey-school, which had begun to revive under 
abbot Theobald, reached at this epoch its highest degree of prosperity, 
the pursuit of literature in nowise interfering with the religious keep- 
ing of the rule. Monte-Cassino was then the asylum where the most 
distinguished men of southern Italy sought the repose and the light 
which they stood in need of. Profane and sacred literature, Latin 
mediseval poetry, history under the entertaining garb of chronicles, 
finally the medical and the physical sciences, were worthily represented 
during this period. 

The impulse given to every kind of intellectual pursuit at the time 
of the Renaissance was felt throughout the Benedictine communities as 
much as in the other regions of society. Greek and Latin became still 
more satisfactorily studied, because the discovery of the noblest master- 
pieces of classical lore had opened fresh views of thought and new fields 
of enquiry. Fascitelli, a favourite of Pope Julius III., and a friend of 
Cardinal Bembo, composed at that time his heroic poem and his metrical 
panegyrics, which have been collected in the Delicie Poetarum Ital- 
orum. ‘The archives of Monte-Cassino seem still to contain a large 
number of unpublished works written during the sixteenth century, for 
M. Dantier alludes to un grand nombre de piéces manuscrites bearing 
the name of Benedict dell’ Uvaalone; and it is evident that if one 
author has left behind him so imposing a collection, others must have 
shared in enthusiasm, and profited to the same extent by the general 
diffusion of learning. Benedict dell’ Uva composed several religious 
poems; but M. Dantier quotes a sonnet which he addressed to Torquato 
Tasso on the publication of the Gerusalemme. The French critic very 
justly remarks on the silence Benedict keeps respecting Dante and 
Petrarch. Whatever may have been the genius of Tasso, and no one 
would, we suppose, question it for a moment, he cannot claim the 
honour of being the first Italian poet. We shall translate the sonnet 
from M. Dantier’s version :— 


“OQ Tasso! thou to whom heaven has given a rare and noble genius, fruitful 
inspiration and true learning, since thou hast entered upon the road which 
Homer and the Mantuan Swan were the first to open ;—following their track 
which serves to guide thy footsteps, thou climbest with a firm and nimble tread 
the steep path.—Thou proceedest the third after them; but to thee, I hope, will 
belong a share of glory equal to that which the illustrious pair has obtained. 
Our language has been for many years expecting its poet; till now it had not 
found him—-not found, at least, a poet such as could restore to it its original splen- 
dour. Fortunately, thy style, full of grace and of majesty, combines solid quali- 
ties with enchanting forms, and thy poem offers the noblest examples to the 
imitation of men.” 


It must not be supposed that Monte-Cassino was the resort only of 
poets, scholars, and artists; on the roll of its controversial divines we 
find men like the abbot Angelo de Faggi, Benedict Canofilo, and many 
others. The reputation of the monastery for piety and learning was so 
great that the celebrated Loyola visited it, and prepared himself there 
by retreat for the great work he meditated. Since the sixteenth cen- 
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tury the number of pilgrims whom piety or the interests of science 
drew towards Monte-Cassino kept increasing, and under the reign of 
Louis XIV. the French Benedictines of Saint Maur carried on with 
their Italian brethren a correspondence which has been preserved to us, 
and which is in every respect worthy of attentive perusal. Dom Ma- 
billon, it is well known, visited Italy in 1685 for the purpose of procur- 
ing for the Paris Royal Library some books and MSS. He went of 
course to Monte-Cassino, and bore ample witness both in his Jter Itali- 
cum and his letters to the prosperity of the abbey, the courtesy of his 
inmates, and their enthusiasm for intellectual pursuits. M. Dantier has 
given several extracts from this correspondence ; they are very interest- 
ing, but we shall not transcribe them here, as the publication of the 
entire collection at no distant period will give us a natural opportunity 
of reverting to that part of our subject. 

One of the most remarkable discussions in which the Benedictines 
found themselves engaged, related to the publication of the works of 
Saint Augustine. The Jesuits, with their usual spite, accused the 
learned editors of having altered the text of several passages so as to 
favour the doctrine of free grace and predestination. To such a scanda- 
lous imputation, affecting the honour of the whole community, Mont- 
faucon opposed a vigorous reply, in which we find, as M. Dantier re- 
marks, all the uprightness of a pious man combined with the indigna- 
tion of a gentilhomme who had served under Turenne. He received 
permission to present the Pope with a copy of his apology, and the 
commissioners appointed to examine the new edition of Saint Augustine 
adopted all Montfaucon’s conclusions. The Jesuits, then all powerful 
at Rome, were extremely opposed to the Benedictines, whom they ac- 
cused of Jansenism, not, we must say, undeservedly. For the followers 
of Loyola, every word composed or edited by a brother of the congre- 
gation of Saint-Maur was, ipso facto, suspected; as Mabillon said :— 
“there are ten Jesuits who examine with the utmost rigour all the 
works printed by the congregation :—Saint Augustine, Saint Atha- 
nasius, Saint Ambrose and Saint Bernard, and they criticize overything 
@ outrance.” However, Clement XI. gave a most solemn approval to 
the edition of Saint Augustine, and exhorted the learned fathers to 
“continue with all possible courage and diligence an undertaking 
worthy of their profession and of their virtue.” 

After the death of Mabillon, Montfaucon, Estiennot, Germain, and 
all the great Benedictine celebrities of the seventeenth century, we do 
not find any other monks equalling them in reputation, though M. 
Dantier gives us a short account of three or four whose industry and 
piety should not be left unnoticed. Fathers Tosti and Kalefati are at 
present the most distinguished literary representatives of the order, the 
former being equally known for his liberal sentiments as a politician, 
and his talents as a writer. It was he who received M. Dantier, opened 
to him the intellectual treasures of Monte-Cassino, and supplied him 
with the materials which were necessary to make his Recueil of the 
Benedictine correspondence more complete and more interesting. Al- 
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though we are still living in the midst of revolutions, and the whole of 
Europe seems convulsed by the throes of democratic agitation, yet we 
trust that the scenes of Vandalism which marked the beginning of the 
present century will not be repeated, ‘and that the cloisters of Monte- 
Cassino will not be desecrated by the noise of war or the agitation of 
political squabbles. It is well that Italy should set the example of 
respect for the traditions of the past, and prove that its idea of liberty 
does not imply the fanaticism of sans-culottes, quite as hateful in its 
way as that of priesteraft. G. M. 


Commentary on the Gospel according to Luke; shewing the doctrines 
taught by Jesus Christ, and how far these agree with the doctrines 
taught by Paul and other Apostles, and by Modern Churches. By 
James Srarkx, M.D., F.R.S.E., ete. Two Vols. London: 
Longmans. 1866. 


Ir is far from being a pleasant task to speak one’s mind with perfect 
freedom about such a book as this. It has no doubt cost its author 
much time and labour, and it exhibits very considerable freedom, not 
to say recklessness, in its treatment of sacred subjects; but never- 
theless it is a thoroughly unsatisfactory book. 

To begin with, whatever else it may be, it is not a commentary on 
St. Luke. These two volumes (more than a thousand pages put 
together) do certainly in some slight degree follow the course of the 
narrative in the third Gospel, but they are a commentary, if upon 
anything, upon the entire Gospel history, with very numerous digres- 
sions to prophecy on the one side and the epistles on the other. The 
very numerous references to current controversy, and even to passing 
events, may or may not in themselves be wise and useful, but they 
have no more whatever to do with a commentary on St. Luke than 
with a commentary on Jonah or the Song of Solomon. 

The tone and spirit of the book are even more unsatisfactory than 
its actual contents. Dr. Stark sets out with a wholesale disparagement 
of all preceding commentators. He says in his preface that among 
the innumerable writers of the present day there are comparatively 
few original thinkers, but among these few he says, “I class myself.” 
Nobody can. find much fault with this very harmless delusion ; probably 
Dr. Stark’s originality has been discovered by nobody in the world 
except himself, but what of that, if a man is not original he may at 
least manage to be candid, and seeing that Dr. Stark thinks almost 
every writer but himself an incurable fool, there is for that very reason 
the less cause to suspect the honesty of those who differ from him. 
There are quacks and even knaves in the medical profession, and there 
is also a fair sprinkling of honest noodles, who now and then kill a 
patient because they do not know any better; but would a clergyman 
for that reason be justified in branding the whole profession as 
hypocrites and scoundrels? And yet it is exactly in such a way that 
Dr. Stark thinks proper to treat all the ministers of religion. When 
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they are not dishonest, he would have us believe they are fools, and 
when they are not fools they are dishonest. 

Thus, for instance, he tells us (vol. i, p. v) that most of the 
commentaries known to himself were written by men who “did not 
even make the attempt to ascertain the true meaning of Christ’s dis- 
courses and parables, but twisted them to support the doctrines of the 
creed in which they believed.” So again he says (vol. i., p. 10) that 
German critics, De Wette for instance, under pretence of great Biblical 
knowledge, have done infinite harm to Christianity by their infidel and 
rationalistic criticisms. Again he speaks of the phrase “ inspiration 
of the Scriptures,” as one which we now so Jesuitically use. He 
speaks of certain interpretations of the language of St. Peter, which 
by the way has nothing whatever to do with a commentary on St. 
Luke, as supported by perverting the meaning to an extent of which 
they (that is, nearly everybody except Dr. Stark) ought to be ashamed, 
and that they, the same people, are unlike honest men in search of 
truth. In the same way his book is crowded with such expressions as 
this, “every one who takes the trouble to think” on a subject must 
arrive at such and such a conclusion. Such and such a passage would 
never have been quoted for such and such a purpose “had the original 
Greek been critically looked at.” In fact all scholars, Biblical 
students, and commentators may be divided into two classes—Stark 
and not-Stark, and by an inscrutable providence Stark is always right, 
and not-Stark is always wrong. 

Now all this is wretched nonsense. The best commentary that 
ever was written or even could be written would almost certainly be 
ruined by such insufferable conceit. And Dr. Stark must know 
perfectly well that this kind of rubbish is quite as unjust as it is 
offensive. He knows perfectly well that long before he was born 
thousands of people who could think had most carefully studied their 
Bibles, without perceiving what seems so plain to him; and he is 
perfectly well aware that there is not a single text in the New 
Testament of which the original Greek has not been over and over 
again critically examined. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that Dr. Stark has no ori- 
ginality. It is almost impossible for any body contemptuously to dis- 
regard all human guidance without floundering into some absurdity 
from which every one else has escaped. He believes, though this is 
by no means his most magnificent piece of originality, that St. Luke 
was a constant attendant on Jesus, and that his narrative is the direct 
testimony of a conscientious man, who himself relates what he saw 
with his own eyes and heard with his own ears. It was, of course, a 
matter quite undeserving of regard that this opinion is directly opposed 
to the opinion of almost every Biblical scholar, because these unfor- 
tunate Biblical scholars belong to the class not-Stark. He arrives at 
his conclusion from the words in the preface to the third Gospel, 
€boke Kalol, mapyKoov0nKor dyw0ev racw aK plBOs ; which he trans- 
lates, “It seemed good to me also, having closely accompanied all 
these men from the beginning.” 
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Surely Dr. Stark is not so simple as to imagine that the pro- 
foundest Greek scholars do not know the derivation of the verb that is 
here employed. They do know the derivation, the meaning of both 
the components and of the compound, and it is precisely because they 
do know this that they adhere to that rendering which is adopted in 
the Authorized Version. The word occurs only here in St. Luke’s 
writings, and only in three other places in the whole New Testament. 
And it would be interesting to know whether Dr. Stark would trans- 
late 1 Timothy iv. 6, “If thou put the brethren in mind of these 
things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, nourished up in 
the words of faith and of good doctrine, which thou hast accompanied 
as an attendant.” Or again, perhaps we ought to read in 2 Timothy 
iii. 10, ‘‘ Thou hast accompanied as an attendant my doctrine, manner 
of life, purpose,” ete. 

Perhaps the most brilliant of Dr. Stark’s discoveries, the surest 
tokens of his originality, are to be found among those very numerous 
passages in which he demolishes the superstitious claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He attacks the Virgin Mary almost as if she were 
a personal enemy, and he demolishes the dogma of the immaculate 
conception by arguments which have probably never been applied to 
the same subject before, and will almost certainly never be applied to 
the same subject again. 


‘“‘ Mary in her conception was no more pure and free from sin than any other 
legally married woman. The Scriptures are quite explicit on this point; for 
Paul authoritatively settles all such matters by saying, ‘lf thou marry thou 
hast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned.’ . ... Now, what 
is the reason for the married being a sinless state? It is not only because it is 
an institution of God, without which the world could not be continued, but also 
because God decreed it to be a great mystery, inasmuch as it constituted two 
persons to be but one flesh..... From this it follows that neither marriage, 
nor conception, nor child-bearing are sins ; all are sinless; all are immaculate. 
Mary, therefore, was not distinguished from other women by her Immaculate 
Conception, of which the Romish Church makes so much; for by the Scriptures 
the conception of every legally married woman is immaculate. The only thing 
which distinguished Mary from other women in her conception was, that it was 
miraculous.” 


And so this is the teacher who is to set all Christendom right! It 
would be odd enough if women were born married, but to be conceived 
legally married is a phenomenon that has hitherto at any rate escaped 
the notice of the Registrar-General. Dr. Stark plainly enough has not 
the faintest notion what the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception is. 

This notice is already longer than the Commentary on St. Luke 
deserves, but though Dr. Stark’s volumes have little or no merit as a 
commentary on St. Luke, they are at any rate worth looking at as 
amongst the curiosities of literature. 

W. K. 
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Our Sermons. An attempt to consider familiarly but reverently the 
Preacher's work in the present day. By Rev. R. Ges, M.A., 
Oxon. London: Longmans. 1866. 


Turs is a very wise little book ; but on the other hand most melancholy. 
What must the preachers be who not only need such counsel, but to 
whom it must be administered with so paternal a gentleness. Even 
the very moderate demands that Mr. Gee is bound to make upon the 
abilities and the patience, and, in fact, the common honesty of the 
clergy, he makes with the greatest hesitation, and with no expectation 
whatever of receiving complete satisfaction. 

So far as this book deals with the great work of preaching itself, 
with the question, what is the real object of a sermon? or, what is the 
justification of the existence of an order of preachers? its pretensions 
are exceedingly modest. Indeed its author deserves far higher con- 
sideration than he claims. But what can be done with the existing 
race of preachers? and how can their ideal of their work be purified 
and ennobled? above all, how can they now become qualified for the 
due discharge of duties for which they have never had an adequate 
preparation ? 

Mr. Gee’s suggestions are perfectly astounding, because of what 
they reveal of the existing state of things, and they leave no room 
whatever for surprise at empty churches, and a growing alienation of 
the intelligence of England not only from the clergy, but even from 
Christianity itself. One chapter of this little book—by no means the 
least suggestive—is entitled, “ Of the Pre-requisites of the Preacher ;’’ 
that is to say, of those gifts and acquirements without which nobod 
ought to presume to attempt the work of preaching at all. These 
are :—1. Impressiveness produced by personal character. 2. Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures in Greek as well as in English. 3. Knowledge 
of the right use of theological terms, as fixed by the standards of our 
own Church. 4. Knowledge of the usual springs of human action, 
and the motives by which these are regulated. 5. Acquaintance with 
our own language, and a power of expressing oneself at least in “ plain 
English.” 

What Mr. Gee says on these subjects is unquestionably wise, 
and yet this chapter of his book is truly melancholy, not to say 
appalling. ‘That the preacher,” he says, “shall have some power of 
expressing his thoughts in simple if not vigorous English, this I 
confess is the qualification which I doubt to find as much as any.” 
“Tf a young clergyman feel that he has no such gifts, then let him 
not disdain to study in some way or other the art of composition.” 
Mr. Gee is far too good a man to write at random on such a subject as 
this; and being a rural dean, he must have a very wide experience of 
what the qualifications of the working clergy really are. But what 
does this admission of his amount to? It amounts to saying that the 
average clergyman is as a preacher totally and incurably unfit for the 
office he holds. A man may be exceedingly pious, he may be a most 
affectionate friend, his visits to the sick and poor may never fail to 
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impart consolation, but if he cannot express his thoughts in plain 
English, it is perfectly certain that he cannot be a preacher. 

Mr. Gee’s book leaves the impression upon the mind of his reader 
that the Anglican clergy need, not exactly lecturing—Mr. Gee is far 
too courteous to lecture anybody—but quietly instructing, like little 
boys or girls, how to write themes. If such a book as his be necessary 
—and it can be scarcely doubted that it is—then the conclusion can 
hardly be avoided that the clergy as preachers are wholly imbecile. 
Their one chief characteristic must be a feebleness which it would be a 
compliment to call effeminacy. No wonder that men of this sort are 
constantly sneering at what they call ‘preaching shops.” It is only 
too plain that, in a “preaching shop,” their occupation would be 
utterly at an end. They cannot preach; but on the other hand, how 
excessively easy it is to dress in gay clothing, and to pace the aisles of 
a church in processions, singing Gregorian chants. When a man 
knows perfectly well that if he had to stand on his own merits, no 
human being could .be found so infatuated as to listen to him for ten 
minutes, he is naturally enough driven to look about for something 
else to stand upon. It is indeed a dreadful thing that a man should 
endeavour to secure acceptance of his own nonsense by affirming that 
it is the infallible truth of Almighty God, but what else are we to 
make of the enormous pretension of a clergy, the majority of whom 
are unable to express their thoughts in plain English? 

What we want now is not mummery but teaching, and Mr. Gee’s 
book is calculated to do good service in the right direction. 


W. K. 





The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
By Cart Ritter. Translated by Wituiam L. Gace. Four Vols. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


To those who take an interest in the physical features of Palestine and 
the Sinaitic peninsula—and who does not?—this work will be an 
unmistakeable boon. We have afloat among us an immense mass of 
information respecting the regions alluded to, but it is either mixed up 
with other matter, or too frequently reduced to proportions so slender 
as to be of little value to students. A few books certainly form 
honourable exceptions. But we wanted something which would 
embody more completely the materials of English and continental 
writers. German scholars knew very well the wonderful storehouses 
which Ritter erected and filled, and they gladly acknowledged their 
obligations to them. Still, everybody could not read German, and all 
who could had not money to purchase and leisure to explore the 
bulky tomes of Ritter. Under these cireumstances we heard with 
much satisfaction that Messrs. Clark had engaged the services of a 
competent editor to reduce into English, and into a moderate compass, 
this portion of the veteran German’s work. We have no less satisfac- 
tion in announcing the result. Mr. Gage has produced four handsome 
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octavo volumes, which are very well printed, and are arranged in a 
convenient form for general use. The editor’s labour must have been 
very heavy, as he has not merely digested his original, but has added 
a great amount of new matter in the form of notes, ete. 

We do not now propose to criticize individual portions of the work, 
for this our space will not allow; but we will rapidly indicate the 
course pursued. First of all we have a general historical introduction, 
which is followed by detailed descriptions of the Sinai peninsula in 
every direction; and this occupies the first volume. In the second we 
have a general comparative view of Syria, a valuable survey of 
authorities for the geography of Palestine, notices of Canaan previous 
to its conquest by the Israelites, and an account of surrounding tribes. 
The detailed description of the Jordan, its valley and basin, followed 
by a useful appendix of notes, fills the rest of the volume. The third 
volume continues the description of the Jordan valley and basin. 
After this we have an account of the successive divisions of the 
country, a detailed description of portions of it, and an appendix of 
notes. The fourth volume opens with an elaborate account of Jeru- 
salem, followed by descriptions of Northern Judea, Samaria, and 
Galilee. The whole concludes with an index of subjects, and another 
of texts. It is easy to imagine that the sixteen or seventeen hundred 
pages of the work abound in facts of all degrees of interest; they 
involve a geographical and topographical commentary on the Bible of 
great value and utility. One is amazed that the incidental allusions 
contained in books written so many ages ago, should be capable of so 
much illustration in our day. The impression of truthfulness which 
we receive from the mere perusal of the Scriptures is deepened and 
informed by these admirable pages. We sincerely wish that every 
Christian minister, every Sunday-school teacher, and every private 
layman might possess a work of so deep and varied interest. The 
price is exceedingly moderate, and the book has been prepared with 
equal honesty, intelligence, and judgment. Messrs. Clark have pub- 
lished many ‘useful books, but few more truly useful and praiseworthy 
than these noble volumes. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to 4.p. 325, Edited by Atex. Roserrs, D.D., and 
James Donatpson, D.D. Vol. I., Apostolic Fathers. Vol. IL, 
Justin Martyr and Athenagoras. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


We have already advertised our readers of this very important and 
seasonable project, and now we are able to tell them of the issue of 
the first two volumes. Vol. I. is translated by the editors and the 
Rey. F'. Crombie. It contains the epistles of Clement, Polyearp, and 
Barnabas, the epistles of Ignatius, spurious and genuine (including the 
longer and shorter texts of the seven, the Syriac text of three, and 
the nine undoubted forgeries), the epistle to Diognetus, the pastor of 
Hermas, the fragments of Papias, and the martyrdoms of Polvearp 
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and Ignatius. The translations are accompanied by introductions and 
notes, and the volume closes with indexes of subjects and texts of 
Scripture. The two recensions of the seven epistles of Ignatius are 
printed in parallel columns, which will enable any one to compare them 
with very little trouble. The divisions into chapters are adopted 
throughout, and, in the case of the epistles, the subjects of the chapters 
are indicated. The whole are printed in a clear and legible type on 
good paper, and the external appearance is attractive. 

The description of the first volume will apply, mutatis mutandis, 
to the second, which has been translated by the Revs. Dods, Reith, 
and Pratten. It contains Justin’s genuine works, viz., the two 
apologies, the dialogue with Trypho, the discourse to the Greeks, the 
hortatory address, the treatise on the sole government of God, and 
various fragments. These are followed by the martyrdom of Justin 
and others, the apology of Athenagoras and his treatise on the Resur- 
rection, and indexes of subjects and texts. 

We believe these two handsome volumes will cost subscribers half 
a guinea; it is therefore necessary that a very large impression should 
be disposed of to cover the outlay. That the demand for the whole 
series will be great we believe, and we are sure that if it were not, the 
fact would be a disgrace to us as a nation. The editors are more than 
competent—they are men of known learning and ability, and have 
already proved their profound interest in this branch of literature. 
They have the additional and rare recommendation of being honest, 
and therefore they will not admit forged rubbish because it pretends to 
a great name, nor will they tolerate the abominable principles of trans- 
lation which have been too often exemplified in versions from the 
Fathers, and which have resulted in mere parodies of the Fathers in a 
Romish dress. Translators of these writings seem to have felt that 
they were so much raw material which could be wrought up for party 
purposes; or they have tacked on to them the most impudent frauds as 
genuine. There are inconsistencies and follies enough in genuine 
patristic writings, but why should the fictions and lies of other men be 
laid upon them. We call them fathers, forsooth, we had better say 
godfathers, for they have had to stand sponsors and give names to the 
spurious offspring of every monkish or sacerdotal brain that might 
come in their way. Their genuine productions even have been so dis- 
figured and disguised, that if they could rise from the dead they would 
not know their own children. 

Thanks to modern researches, learning, criticism and enterprise, 
Englishmen will now be able to see for themselves the Fathers restored 
as far as possible to their primitive state; they will learn what doc- 
trines those earliest Christian writers and bishops preached, and they 
will know that all the parade and pretence about them being zealous 
advocates of forms and ceremonies, vestments and sacerdotalism, and 
all that sort of thing, is supported by the thinnest and flimsiest shadow. 
We advise the curious to read the epistle of Clement, bishop of Rome 
in A.D. 96, and to compare it with the last encyclical letter of Pio [X., 
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Pope of Rome in a.p. 1866. If this does not open their eyes, they 
may be assured that they are hopelessly blind. 

After what we have said of the editors of these two volumes it is 
superfluous to add that they have done their work well. We would 
only venture to urge, and with some earnestness, that the indexes of 
subjects and of texts should be made as copious as possible. 





Biblical Commentary on the Book of Job. By F. Detirzscu, D.D. 
Translated by the Rev. Francis Bouron, B.A. Vol. II. Edin- 
burgh: Ty and T. Clark. 

Tue difficult problems of Job have not appealed in vain to the courage 

of critics and commentators. Like the Revelation, it has had hosts of 

expounders. But there is this remarkable difference, that while every 

Rosicrucian has supposed himself able to elucidate the Revelation in 

particular, and the prophecies in general, the Book of Job has most 

often fallen into the hands of respectable and sober men. Probably no 
one is fated to solve all its mysteries, and happily no theory of the 

Book of Job is at present canonized as an article of faith. There is a 

“pious opinion” that it was written before the time of Moses; but 

another opinion, possibly quite as pious, regards it as some centuries, 

at least, more modern than Moses. Dr. Delitzsch does not adopt the 
older date, but for all that his commentary is very excellent. Though 
like all that proceeds from his prolific pen, it furnishes questions for 
discussion, yet still, like all the same author’s works, it contains a fund 
of materials which the students of Job will be sure to prize. This 
second volume completes what appears to be a well-executed version of 
a book which we have pleasure in recommending. 





Christian Dogmatics: a compendium of the doctrines of Christianity. 
By Dr. H. Marrensen. Translated by the Rev. W. Urwicx, M.A. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Marrensen is a Danish bishop, and a Lutheran. His book has 
been popular in Danish, and the author has himself issued a German 
edition, from which the one before us has been translated. Systems of 
divinity are not so popular, perhaps, with us as they were with our 
fathers, but there is no reason why systematic theology should be more 
objectionable than systematic botany. In both casés we have, or ought 
to have, a classification of facts on scientific primciples. Dr. Mar- 
tensen’s introduction is occupied with various matters which claim the 
attention of the student. The author then considers the Christian idea 
of God, after which, under the heads of the doctrine of the Father, 
that of the Son, and that of the Spirit, he treats of most of the ques- 
tions which pertain to Christian dogma. The plan is simple, and the 
style terse and generally clear, but the book as a whole is one for study. 
Possibly few will accept every opinion advanced, but for all that the 
work is one of superior merit, and will be of special service to preachers 
and others who desire to treat of Christian truth in a logical and me- 
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thodical manner. In addition to an index of texts, there is one of 
subjects which will much assist those who wish to use the volume for 
reference. 


A Critical Exposition of the Third Chapter of Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. A Monograph. By James Morison, D.D. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Glasgow: F. D. Morrison. 


Ir this work had appeared first upon the Continent, it would most 
likely have soon found a niche in the “ Foreign Theological Library,” 
but making its advent in Britain, it may be almost overlooked. What- 
ever its fate, it is a remarkable production of one who seems to have 
read and quoted well nigh all the authors that have written on the 
same subject. Manuscripts, versions ancient and modern, commentators 
ancient and modern, editors ancient and modern, all pay tribute, and 
the result is one of the most comprehensive expository monographs 
which we have seen upon a single chapter. The author is not only 
industrious and learned, but he is a close and clear thinker and rea- 
soner, earnest in the expression of his religious sentiments and doc- 
trinal convictions, and ready in the use of his pen. It is with the 
literary features of the volume that we have to do, and we do not hesi- 
tate to say that such as would have all the materials needful for 
studying the third chapter of the Epistle to the Romans will find them 
here. Dr. Morison reminds us that Luther said of one part of this 
chapter, ‘‘It is the central and most important passage of the epistle, 
and indeed of the entire Scripture.” Calvin coincided with Luther, 
aud many others have expressed a similar opinion. We have read 
various portions of the volume with interest and pleasure, and have 
been pleased with the author’s free and outspoken utterances even 
when we have not fully agreed with them. The book deserves real 
commendation, and any young minister especially would be greatly 
profited by a close, discriminating, and continuous study of it. 


Genesis and its Authorship. Two Dissertations. I. On the import of 
the introductory chapters of the Book of Genesis. II. On the use 
of the names of God in the Book of Genesis, and on the unity of 
its Authorship. By Joun Quarry, A.M. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

Genesis is a book ofsingular interest, and in many respects of singular 

difficulty ; hence it has attracted a wonderful measure of attention, and 

has given occasion to a multitude of theories, religious, critical, his- 
torical, and scientific. Mr. Quarry has added to the literature of 

Genesis a solid octavo volume of nearly 650 pages. When we say 

“ solid,’’ we mean it both as to manner and to matter. ‘The first dis- 

sertation, on the introductory chapters of Genesis, is mainly concerned 

with chapters i.—iv., but we all know what a host of mighty problems 
is encamped upon that ground. Mr. Quarry believes that although 
we are to accept the earlier portions of Genesis as Holy Scripture, 
written for religious purposes, we are not to regard the record of crea- 
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tion, ete., as chronologically exact and literally historical. Viewing 
them as the vehicle of certain great truths, he considers they should 
be taken for such, and not tortured into agreement or disagreement 
with scientific discoveries. In the main we are at least free from 
hostility to this idea, and never imagine that any reasonable man can 
require Moses to foreshadow modern science, or to avoid it, or to be 
judged by it. We may be told that the book assumes to be inspired, 
and that its author must have known the entire truth. Agreed: but 
it remains to be shewn that when God speaks in the language of men 
he may not use the very language they employ, nor adapt his phrases 
to their ideas, sensations, and even harmless prejudices. After all the 
form of the book is historical; and the crucial question is, whether it 
is to be literally interpreted or not? Nobody can dogmatically assert 
on his own ipse dixit either the one or the other. 

At the end of his first dissertation Mr. Quarry introduces some 
interesting and thoughtful notes on other portions of Genesis. In his 
second dissertation he grapples with the problem of unity of author- 
ship, and analyses the phenomena to which appeal must be made. 
This is a very patient examination and is honourable to the inde- 
pendence and acumen of the author. The result of his explorations is 
favourable to unity of authorship, and it seems to us that he deals the 
maintainers of the plural theory a blow which they ought to feel, 
though we doubt if they will. If some other books -were subject to 
such a cross-examination as Genesis has been, it might lead to similar 
results, especially if those books were historical, and had been written 
piecemeal, as this may have been. Two things seem now to be 
admitted; 1, that the writer of Genesis used older materials; and 2, 
that his book has been augmented by glosses and interpolations, and 
altered by various readings. In opposing the “ pluralists” Mr. 
Quarry has a number of theories to assail, but he seldom or never 
quails, and even when we differ from him we do not get angry with 
him. His two dissertations are so earnest and thorough that we expect 
they will, as they merit, take a place among the best books relating to 
the great controversy which has called them forth. 

Some Distinctive Peculiarities of each of the Four Evangelists. By 
the late James T. Rounp, B.D. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts is a posthumous work, its respected author having departed this 
life in August, 1860, as we learn from a brief but kindly memoir, pre- 
fixed by the Rev. J. M. Chapman. A work which appears under 
such circumstances is seldom subject to a critical process. In the 
present case we are relieved from the labour commonly attendant upon 
works on such subjects: it is neither erudite nor scholastical. Its 
author availed himself of the sources of information which a clergyman 
is expected to possess. He made good use of his English New Testa- 
ment, consulted his Greek one, and, while referring to other books, 
availed himself of his recollections of what he had read. But though 
not invested with literary pretensions, the work is characterized by 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. X., NO. XX. It 
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transparency of thought and diction, by a thoroughly reverential tone, 
and by other features which will render it agreeable and useful. Occa- 
sionally the author is rather discursive, but for general readers this will 
be no disadvantage, and it must be observed that in many passages he 
is terse enough. The analyses and comparisons, and passages illus- 
trated are often very interesting, and altogether the work is one which 
may be strongly recommended to the agtive clergyman and the 
educated Christian layman. 





Our Hymns: their Authors and Origin. By J. Muuer, M.A. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


Mr. Miter has here presented us with biographical sketches of nearly 
two hundred psalm and hymn writers, and notes on their compositions, 
His work is planned as a companion to the New Congregational Hymn 
Book, which is one of the best edited collections of hymns in our 
language, and would be still better if a summary of Mr. Miller’s 
volume could be appended to it. It is well known that bibliographical 
and biographical supplements are added to numerous German hymn 
books, and greatly promote the knowledge of hymns, as well as their 
authors. The work before us has been compiled with every regard to 
accuracy, and is the fruit of much research. We warmly congratulate 
the author on his success, and the more so that he usually resides away 
from the advantages of the metropolis. Most of our best known 
hymn writers here find a place, and the obscure composers of some of 
our most popular hymns, as well as many others. The order followed 
is mainly chronological, and the plan includes living writers. The 
series commences with Telesphorus, which is a name very gratuitously 
prefixed to what is, nevertheless, one of the most ancient of Christian 
hymns, the evening hymn of the Codex Alexandrinus, a very good 
rendering of which has long been current among us. Translations of 
a few other ancient hymns appear in the Congregational Hymn Book, 
—fewer than we could have wished ;—the mass of them date from the 
Reformation onward. We have repeatedly returned to the pages of 
Mr. Miller’s work, and always with new pleasure and instruction. 
His little memoirs are often exceedingly neat and compact, and his 
observations upon hymns are characterized by sound judgment and 
pious sentiment. He has our best thanks for what he has done, and 
we trust his volume will be extensively circulated, as it certainly 
deserves to be. 





The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D. With General Preface, by 
Joun C. Mitter, D.D., and Memoir by Rosert Hatzey, D.D. 
Vol. XII. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 


Tuis volume concludes the issue of Goodwin’s works. It contains 
sermons, notes of sermons, and indexes. The set to which it belongs 
is quite a mine of mental and spiritual wealth, which the lovers of old 
Puritan divinity may explore without fear of exhausting it. 
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The Alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion 
at the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, and the assumed descent of 
the present Established Hierarchy in Ireland from the Ancient Irish 
Church Disproved. By W. Maziere Brapy, D.D. London: 
Longmans. 1866. 


Tue curious historical problems discussed with singular acumen in this 
pamphlet will be regarded’as important by every one who thinks it 
necessary to prove the unbroken chronological and regular succession 
in the lrish Church. It seems, however, that either our forefathers 
kept their accounts very badly, or those accounts have been sorely 
mutilated and garbled. Under such cireumstances Dr. Brady may 
claim to bave made out a very plausible case; just as Dr. Lee has 
shewn very forcible reasons for quite another opinion. Our own 
opinion is, that instead of unprofitable questions about ending or end- 
less genealogies, the clergy of the Irish Church are now called on 
more loudly than ever to make full proof of their stewardship, and to 
justify their calling and election by imitating apostolical examples. 
The spirit of St. Paul is worth more than a pedigree from St. Malachi, 
or even from St. Palladius. After all, we must say that Dr. Brady 
conducts his argument with great ability and erudition. 





A Christian view of Christian History, from Apostolic to Medieval 
times. By J. H. Buunt, M.A., F.S.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts new work consists of eight chapters: the birth of Christianity ; 
the infancy of Christianity; the struggle between Christianity and 
Paganism; early adulterations and imitations of Christianity; the 
breaking up of early Christian unity; Mahometanism; early English 
Christianity ; the Church of the middle ages. Under the various 
headings indicated, there is much useful and interesting matter, and as 
Mr. Blunt generally writes with freedom and transparency the book is 
very pleasant reading, It is fitted for popular use, and will not dismay 
any one, either by its bulk or its appearance. There is little doubt in 
our mind that it will be one of the author’s most popular works. It 
seems to have been compiled with care and judgment. 


Hymns of Faith and Hope. By H. Bonar, D.D. New edition. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 


Tuts is a remarkably elegant edition of the hymns of Dr. Bonar. As 
the hymns are already widely appreciated, we may be dispensed from 
criticizing them. But the book is an admirable specimen of typography 
and binding. The hymns have illuminated though not coloured initials, 
and every page is ‘surrounded by a chaste and ingeniously devised 
border. The letter-press and paper are of the first order, and the 
beautiful cover and gilt edges contribute to make it a desirable and 
appropriate gift- book, or table-book. The fact that the work is brought 
out in so superior a sty le is itself an evidence of its aceeptableness. As 
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a Christian poet Dr. Bonar will no doubt continue in honour, and we 
trust, increase in usefulness, 





The Works of Henry Smith ; including sermons, treatises, prayers, and 
poems. With Life by Fuller, ete. Vol. 1. Edinburgh: James 
NIcHOoL. 

Tuis is one of the choicest volumes yet issued in Nichol’s cheap series, 
and is worth far more than it costs. We have for years been wishing 
to see the “silver-tongued” Smith in a modern and accessible form, 
because he was one of the greatest preachers of his age. Few, perhaps, 
now know his sermons; but those who do know them, greatly prize 
them. Happily he was one of our earliest theological counsellors and 
friends, and he has not lost his high place in our estimation. We advise 
all who can to procure this work, and we are sure that those who read 
it will sympathize with our judgment. One other volume will complete 
the work, and it is promised at an early date 





The Passion Week. By Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. 

Tuose who possess Dr. Hanna’s previous works on our Lord’s earlier 
years, passion, and resurrection, should not fail to procure this, which is 
every way like them in style, spirit, and appearance. It is exceedingly 
well adapted for quiet devotional reading in meditative hours, and will 
greatly aid to promote the realization of those solemn days and events 
to which it is consecrated. The author enters thoroughly and heartily 
into his subject, and in a beautiful and forcible style reviews the trans- 
actions and lessons which belong to his theme. In these times it affords 
us pleasure to recommend so refreshing a work, and one so eminently 
Christian in all its language and bearings. More than this it is un- 
necessary for us to say, to prove the satisfaction with which we have 
perused these excellent pages. 





The Acts of the Apostles: with a commentary and practical and devo- 
tional suggestions for readers and students of the English Bible. 
By Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A. New edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


WE are glad to see a new edition of Canon Cook’s very carefully pre- 
pared and useful volume. The English text with parallel texts appear 
above the continuous commentary. The author has availed himself of 
the labours of other critics, without sparing his own. His notes are 
frequently very apt, and suggest at once the true sense of the original, 
and the practical use to be made of it. The book is neither dry nor 
formal, but yet is scholarly and thorough. The whole is preceded by 
a well-written introduction, and each chapter is preceded by a summary, 
and followed by “ practical and devotional suggestions.” Readers un- 
acquainted with Greek will be able to appreciate and enjoy it; and 
those who do know Greek, will find in it many useful critical and ex- 
pository observations. 
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The Divine Law ; or the Scriptural duty and happiness of Man. By 
J. W. Saurn, B.C.L., Q.C. London: Rivingtons. 


WE cannot do better than hear Mr. Smith himself:—“In the main, 
the sentiments expressed in this book are those of the middle school of 
the Church of England. And the endeavour of the author has been to 
delineate a purely and thoroughly Christian system—a system founded, 
not on the doctrines and commandments of men, or on particular pas- 
sages of Scripture detached from other parts of the sacred volume ; but 
of duties in general as derivable from Scripture. It is throughout 
on the whole of God’s Word, and on that alone.” The introduction is 
on the neglect, abuse, and use of the Bible. The book itself treats 
of duties in general as derivable from Scripture. It is throughout 
eminently Biblical, and the author shews much readiness in selecting 
and applying texts. Although the profitable perusal will require rather 
close application, we have no doubt that earnest young men, especially, 
will not grudge the attention it asks, and we are quite sure that the 
result will be abundant profit. The volume will be very useful to such 
as have to prepare sermons for practical purposes. 





The Chronicles of an Old Manor House. By Grorce E. Sargent. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 


Tus is an elegant volume, internally and externally. The story is 
well told, and will assist the youthful reader to understand and prize 
the principles and privileges which we have received from our fore- 
fathers. If our space permitted us to notice works of fiction at length, 
we should certainly say much in praise of this excellent and—paradox 
as it may seem—truthful story. 





Christianity in its relations to Social Life. By the late Rev. SterHen 
J. Davis. London: The Religious Tract Society. 

A nice little book for the family library. The topics are—social inter- 

course with the world; friendship; courtesy ; woman’s sphere; mar- 

riage; temper; the tongue; government and obedience. 





Christ our Ideal; the satisfaction of the Reason. A sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. V. C. Kyient, M.A, 
Oxford: Rivingtons, 

We have much pleasure in recommending the perusal of this excellent 


discourse, which thoughtful readers will find eminently suggestive and 
helpful. 





Christian Manliness: a Book of Examples and Principles for Young 
Men. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


A 3oox of convenient size, and eminently practical on a subject of 
great moment. Christian young men will be greatly assisted by it in 
their endeavours to acquire that breadth and development of character 
which they aspire to, The standard is high, but so are Christian aims. 
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Greek Lessons. By W. H. Morris. Second Edition. London: 
J. B. Bateman. 


Tus small book is one in which nothing seems superfluous, We 
imagine that the intelligent young student will be able, without over- 
taxing his brains, to learn more of Greek from this manual than from 
many other books of three or four times the size. We strongly recom- 
mend it to beginners who have no time to lose. 





Essays on Symbolism. By H. C. Bartow, M.D., F.G.S. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 


Dr. Bartow is a well-known explorer, and in that character has 
appeared in our own pages. Two of the essays contained in the volume 
now issued were originally published in this Journal ; we refer to those 
on the Tree of Life, and Sacred Trees. The first and longest essay,— 
on Symbolism in reference to Art, is new, and quite curious. It is to 
be expected that many of the particular views here advanced will be 
questioned, or at any rate not relished by all their readers. But it is 
very desirable that we should divest ourselves of prejudice and par- 
tiality ; for so far as the churches are concerned, it is a momentous 
question where all these conventional symbolical forms have come from. 
For our part we have been considerably interested in Dr. Barlow’s 
pages, which are laden with facts and reasoning upon them. We 
believe symbolism will be one of the great investigations of no distant 
day. 





Sia Lectures on the Fundamental Truths connected with the Church of 
God. By W. Ketty. London: W. H. Broom. 


We regret to be unable to find space for a detailed account of Mr. 
Kelly’s lectures, but we give their titles: One Body ; One Spirit ; The 
Assembly, and Ministry ; Worship, breaking of Bread, and Prayer; 
Gifts and Local Changes; The resource of the Faithful in the ruins of 
Christendom. The author’s views of Christianity are the converse of 
those who advocate anything like aritual. Like all the productions of 
his pen, this volume is characterized by spiritual earnestness, talent, 
and definiteness of purpose. 





Allgemeine Kirchliche Chronik. Dr. E. O. Scumipt. Altona: 
Handcke and Lehmkuhl. 1865. 


As a record of movements in the Churches, this is a very useful 
manual; and we are glad to see it continued notwithstanding the 
demise of its originator. The contents are diversified and well 
arranged. 
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The Acts of the Deacons. In two books. Book 1.—The Acts of St. 
Stephen the Protomartyr. Book 2.—The Acts of St. Philip, 
Evangelist. By Epwarp. Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D. London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1866. 

Dr. Goupurn is a writer of very superior order, and the volume 

before us is worthy of his reputation. He writes with calmness and 

moderation, and at the same time with firmness; nor is he at all liable 
to obscurity either of thought or of expression. We understand what 
he means, and the tone of earnestness pervading the composition shews 
that he means what he says, and has reasons for it. Without a show 
of scholarship, we have all the results of mental acquisition and disci- 
pline. None but a well-balanced mind, fully furnished, and admirably 
cultivated, could produce such a work, and we are happy to add that its 
spirit is eminently Christian. We trust the author’s elevation to higher 
dignity will not rob him of the leisure which has enabled him to edify 
the Church at large by the excellent publications which bear his name. 





The Autobiography of Rev. E. Mathews, the “‘ father Dickson” of Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Dred.” London: Houlston and Wright. 


Tuts book reached us too late for careful examination; but it appears 
to be a faithful narrative, recording many romantic events, and abound- 
ing in information about men and manners in America. We have sel- 
dom taken up a more entertaining volume, and we have been struck 
with the author’s earnest aspirations and endeavours in favour of the 


African serf. The book should be read by everybody. 





Ueber den sogenaunten Barnabas-Brief. Von Dr. J. Kayser. Pader- 
born. 


WE beg to call attention to this little monograph on one of the oldest 
and most interesting pseudepigraphs of the primitive church. Dr. 
Kayser thinks it appeared in the first two decennia of the second 
century. 





How Saints are made in modern days. An inquiry into the canoniza- 
tion of St. John Nepomnucen in 1729. By A. H. Wratistaw, 
M.A. London: Bell and Daldy. 


A very neat and clever brochure, deserving to be extensively cir- 
culated. The author is thoroughly acquainted with the facts, and very 
ably expounds and exposes the proceedings of those who make it their 
business to manufacture dead saints rather than living ones. 





The Annotated Book of Common Prayer ; being a historical, ritual, 
and theological commentary on the devotional system of the Church 
of England. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Buunt, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Tne second and concluding division of this handsome and elaborate 

work reached us too late for us to prepare a review of it for the present 
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Number. The editor and his learned and industrious collaborateurs 
have brought together a wonderful mass of materials, and have con- 
stituted this the most complete work upon the Prayer-book hitherto 
published. Prolegomena and notes, references and documents in great 
variety, will be found to justify us in saying that at the present crisis 
the volume will supply no little assistance to the student. An ad- 
mirable index and glossary has been given, as well as a facsimile of a 
portion of “the Sealed Book,” and sketches of certain ecclesiastical 
vestments recently revived. 





Revelation and Science: being a criticai examination of a sermon on 
the unsearchableness of God, preached at the Nottingham meeting 
of the British Association, by D. Moore, M.A. By T. Witson, M.D. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Moore’s sermon has been published, but we have not seen it. 
The animadversions before us are exceedingly: well and earnestly writ- 
ten. It is much to be regretted that the divine should be so commonly 
afraid of science, and the philosopher so prone to think revelation un- 
sound. We shall not learn much science from the Bible; we may 
learn much of God’s truth from science. 





An Order of Service to be used in the ministration of public Baptism of 
Infants, at the same time as the reception into Church of Infants 
privately baptized. London: Rivingtons. 

A TENTATIVE amalgamation of two offices, beautifully printed in red, 


blue, and black. When the Common Prayer-book is revised, it should 
not be lost sight of. 
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We have received and beg to call attention to the following :— 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By W. Gouge, D.D. Vol. II. 
Edinburgh: James Nichol. 


Nicolaus von Basel. Leben und Ausgewahlte Schriften, von Charles Schmidt. 


Liber Judicum secundum LXX. interpretes Triplicem textus conformationem 
recensuit Lectionis varietates enotavit interpretationis veteris Latin frag- 
menta adjecit O. F. Fritzsch. 1867. 


Was ist die Wahrheit von Jesu? Zeitfrage und Bekenntnits von Heinrich 
Kenig. Leipzig. 1867. 

Das Miinz-mass und Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien bis auf Alexander den 
Grossen, von J. Brandis. Berlin. 1866. 


Das Opfer nach Lehre der heiligen Schrift alten und Neuen Testaments. Eine 
apologetische Darstellung des biblisch-kirchlichen Opferbegriffs von Dr. 
Wangemann. Two Vols. 8vo. Berlin. 1866. 


David der Konig von Israel. Ein biblisches Lebensbild mit fortgehenden 
Beziehungen auf die Davidischen Psalmen, von Dr. F. W. Krummacher. 
8vo. Berlin. 1867. 


Theologischen Jahresbericht Unter Mitwirking namhafter Theologen herausge- 
geben, von W. Hauckerster Jahrgang Erstes Quartalheft. 8vo. Wiesbaden. 
1866. 

Neue Bibelstudien, von H. G. Heelemann. 8vo. Leipzig. 1866. 


Paulus nach der Apostelgeschichte. Historischen Werth dieser Berichte. Eine 
von der Haagen Gesellschaft zur Vertheidigung der Christlichen Religion 
GekrOénte Preisschrift, vonC. H. Tripp. 8vo. Leiden. 1866. 


Biblisch-theologisches. Wortenbuch der Neutestamentlichen Griicitit von 
Herman Cremer. 8vo. Gotha. 1866. 


Le Signe de la Croix avant le Christianisme. Par Gabriel de Morbillet. 8vo. 
Paris. 1866. 


Das Judenthum in Palastina zur Zeit Christi. Ein Beitrag zur Offenbarungs 
und Religious-Geschichte als Einletung in die Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments. 8vo. Freiburg. 1866. 


Altwgyptische Kalenderinschriften in den Jahren 1863—1865. An ort and 
Stelle Gesammelt und mit Erlaitern dem Text Herausgegeben von Johannes 
Diemichen. (120 plates.) 4to. Leipzig. 1866. 

Christenthum und Kirche im Einklange mir der Culturentwiklung. Zwanzig 
Betrachtungen von Dr. Daniel Schenkel. Erste Abtheilung. Religion 
und Bibel. 8vo. Wiebaden. 1867. 


Ulrich Zwingli nach den urkundlichen Quellen. Von J. ©. Mérikofer. Erster 
Theil. 8vo. Leipzig. 1867. 


Eusebii Chronicorum Canonum que supersunt edidit A. Schoene. 4to. Berlin. 
1866. 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund.—The society raising the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has published a pamphlet containing all the papers as 
yet published in connection with their scheme. The most interesting 
portion for us was the “Statement of Progress,” in which we met with 
the following passage :—‘ The most interesting remains are those of the 
ancient synagogues at Tel Hum, Irbid, Kefr Birim, etc. To these 
attention has been called by Dr. Robinson in his Later Biblical Researches. 
But the present expedition has furnished the first complete account of 
their arrangement and construction. They all lie north and south, have 
three gateways in the southern end, the interior divided into five aisles 
by four rows of columns, and the two northern corners formed by double 
engaged columns. The style of decoration does not always appear to 
have been the same. At ‘l'el Hum (the strongest claimant for the site 
of Capernaum) and Kerazeh (Chorazin), Corinthian capitals were found ; 
at Irbid a mixture of Corinthian and Ionic; whilst Kefr Birim, Meiron, 
and Um el-Amud have capitals of a peculiar character. The faces of 
the lintels over the gateways are usually ornamented with some device ; 
at Nebartein there is an inscription and representation of the seven- 
branched candlestick ; at Kefr Birim the ornament appears to have been 
intended for the Paschal Lamb; and at Tel Hum there are the pot of 
manna and lamb. A scroll of vine leaves with bunches of grapes is one 
of the most frequent ornaments.”—Can any one explain why all these 
synagogues should lie north and south? 

In the letters by Captain Wilson, who conducts the exploring opera- 
tions, we find some details in reference to the discovery of these synagogues. 
Of that of Tel Hum he wrote:—‘ We are now at Khan Minyeh, and 
have to-day been digging in the mounds. I was very sorry to leave Tel 
Hum ; there is much to be done there yet, but excavating is very expensive 
work, and we have a great number of places to visit; we can only call 
what we are doing scratching; it would take £150 or £200 to do Tel 
Hum properly. We have found out the plan of the white building, — 
four rows of seven golumns each, the favourite Jewish number, surrounded 
by a blank wall ornamented outside with pilasters, and apparently a 
heavy cornice of late date; the longest side is north and south, but what 
puzzles me is that the entrance was on the south side, which does not 
seem to be usual in synagogues. Plans and measured drawings of 
architectural details have been made. The synagogue was surrounded 
by another building of later date, also well built and ornamented; we 
opened one portion of this; the remainder would have cost too much to 
have done at present, The confusion caused by the mixture of the ruins 
of the two buildings, and the loss of a great portion of both from stones 
having been taken away to Tiberias, makes the whole very puzzling. If 
Tel Hum was Capernaum, they certainly took the old synagogue for 
Peter’s house, and built the church round it.” Of that of Nebartein, he 
states :;—“‘ From Tiberias we turned north again, to complete the exami- 
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nation of the Jarmuk district, and at some ruins called Nebartein dis- 
‘covered an old synagogue, on the lintel of which was an inscription in 
Hebrew, and over it a representation of the candlestick with seven 
branches, similar to the well-known one of Titus’s arch at Rome—a 
squeeze was taken of the inscription.*—The most precious relic that could 
be discovered by the Exploration Society would be some truly ancient 
scroll of the law or prophets, such as, undotbtedly, existed in every 
synagogue. And if uianuscripts from Pompeii and Herculanum are in 
our days being brought to light, why should’we despair of meeting with 
a similar treasure in one of these synagogues, which have so long been 
hidden in the bowels of the earth >—Jewish Chronicle. 
, 


. ‘ 
“ » IN MEMORIAM: DR. HENCKS. 


2 

Ir is with undisembled sotrew that we record the setting of one of the 
brightest luminaries of learning in ou isiencs. Intelligence has reached 
us that our old and hohoured friend and contributor Dr. Hivcks is 
gone to hisgest. Not immature, not unhonoured, has he died; but we 
could have wished that his extraordinary merits and attainments had 
been recognized in a more substantial manner by the Church he adorned. 
Perhaps we do wrong to allude to this; but who shall say that he 
whom we have lost was unconscious of it? Never mind; he rests from 
his labours, and his works do follow him, and his memory will live and 
be resplendent. He has built himself a monument on earth, @re per- 
ennius, and his Master has doubtless given him a high place among 
the children in the Great Father’s house. 

Circumstances will prevent us from doing more, but we hastily 
snatch from the Daily Northern Whig of Dec. 5; a few brief memen- 
toes for preservation by our readers, who know already his unusual 
learning and ability, and zeal for the elucidation of dark places in the 
sacred page. 


“Tt is our painful duty to announce the decease of this amiable and excellent 
man; one of the profoundest scholars whom Ireland has produced for many 
centuries ; a gentleman in every sense of the word; a patriot of whom his coun- 
try may justly be proud; and a clergyman of whom any Church might with 
reason boast. His death took place on Monday, the 3rd December. He was 
the son of Rev. Thomas Dix Hincks, LL.D., pastor of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation of Prince’s Street, in the city of Cork; afterwards minister of Fermoy; 
and, in the latter years of his life, head-master of the classical school, and Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and other Oriental languages in the Belfust Academical Insti- 
tution. Dr. Edward Hincks was born the thontil of August, 1792, and con- 
sequently was seventy-four years of age at the time of his decease. At a very 
early age he gave indications of no common powers of observation and com- 
parison. Before he was able to speak, he had learned to put together a dissected 
map of Europe, and could point a important country, river, mountaiff, 
and town on the terrestrial globe. is education, under his learned father, was 
so carefully superintended that he entered Trinity College, Dublin, at an un- 
usually early age, taking the first place; and having “ gone in” for a fellowshi 
before the completion of his undergraduate course, he obtained it, being of all 
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the candidates facile princeps. We have heard that his answering in the pute 
and mixed mathematics was the bestethat had ever, till that time, been made by 
any candidate for a fellowship. He soon afterwards took orders as a clergyman 
in the Church of England, and, at a considerable sacrifice of emolument, accepted 
the living of Ardtrea, which was in the.gift of his college, and in which a vacancy 
had occurred. He was afterwards promoted to the rectory of Killyleagh, in the 
Diocese of Down, which is also in the gift of Trinity College; and there he spent 
the last forty-one years of ffiis life, respected, honoured, and beloved by all who 
enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance. 

‘He early manifested a wonderful capacity for deciphering texts in characters 
and languages equally unknown to him. His first essay in this line was some- 
what remarkable. A gentleman, desiring to test the power of learned men in 
acquiring a knowledge of ftuths locked up in the obscurity of dead languages 
and obsolete alphabets, published in a periodigal work a passage from a om 
book which he had sramseribed. ina set of CHaracters invented by himself, and 
totally differing’ from ‘ary “known ‘form cf véritiny, ‘ahd requested those who 
thought themselves skilled ‘im Suck uydettakings to send to the editor a trans- 
cript of it fn the comifhon.typeyand a tHanslation in the English language. Dr. 
Hincks did both in twenty-four ‘heurs ‘afjer t8™magézine came to his handgy 
The language, it may be olacts@l aap Spanish, with which he had no previous 
acquaintance. This facility of analysis was o t use to Mimself, and to the 
learned world when he afterwards ‘tpplied himself to the study of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic and Demotic texts} arid to the inscriptions in the Cuneiform cha- 
racter found in Persepolis, Nineveh, and other plates in the ancient Empire of 
Assyria. His interpretations of these inscriptions were at eo by 
* men of great experience and paramount ability; but we believe that at length 
his principal opponents and rivals—Rawlinson, Grotefend, and others—have * 
admitted that his fundamental principle was right, and have acknowledged that 
all consistent and trustworthy interpretation of these texts must proceed on the 

rinciples which he was the first to discover and explain. He was no less 
earned as a theologian than as a philologist. He took part, in the year 1829, 
in a controversy on the comparative merits of the Roman Catholic and Esta- 
blished Churches, in which the vast stores of knowledge which he had at 
command, and the clearness as well as readiness with which they were pro- 
duced, in reply to an able and most dexterous opponent, were conspicuous. The 
discussion was marked by good feeling and good temper on both sides; and, 
strange as it may appear, had the happy effect of allaying the heats and ani- 
mosities of the contending parties. * 
* * ® * ® 

‘“‘ Dr. Hincks lived and died—incomparably the most learned man in the Irish 
Church, and inferior to none in personal and moral qualifications—the Rector of 
Ardtrea and Killyleagh, who never owed one farthing to the favour or patronage 
of the Crown, except a literary pension bestowed upon him not long since in 
acknowledgment of his labours as a scholar. He also had an Order of Knight- 
hood conferred upon him by the King of Prussia on similar grounds. * 

“‘ Most of his publications appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and other learned Societies, many of which had enrolled him among 
their members, We have been informed that an entire volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Academy consists of papers from his pen. He also read some 
interesting papers at the meetings of the British Association, and some which 

ublig megines of the Natural History and Philo- 
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